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PREFACE. 


The  following  Lectures  were  preached  at  intervals 
varying  from  one  to  eight  months,  and  extending 
altogether  over  four  years.  It  was  therefore  difficult 
to  preserve  a  general  continuity  of  argument,  and 
at  the  same  time  choose  for  each  separate  discourse 
a  subject  that  would  engage  the  attention  and  interest 
of  a  changing  audience. 

My  endeavours  to  combine  these  two  objects  will 
be  apparent  to  the  reader  in  an  occasional  repetition 
of  the  argument  of  a  preceding  lecture  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next.  The  lectures  being  printed  as 
they  were  preached,  these  temporary  links  have  been 
allowed  to  remain ;  they  do  not,  however,  render  it 
unnecessary  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  general 
subject. 

I  have  not  desired  to  advocate  any  particular 
theory  concerning  the  extent  or  mode  of  prophetic 
inspiration;  but  simply  to  establish  its  reality  in 
harmony  with  the  facts  of  history,  and  the  laws  of 
man's  nature. 

My  aim,  therefore,  as  explained  in  the  first  lecture, 
has  been  to  draw  out  some  of  the  internal  and  moral 
evidences  of  a  Divine  Eevelation,  by  comparing  the 
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personal  character,  times,  and  circumstances  of  the 
prophets  with  the  nature  of  the  special  truths  revealed 
to  them. 

But  Eevelation,  and  especially  Prophetic  Eevelation, 
implies  not  only  Divine  foreknowledge,  but  a  direct 
communication  of  it  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet,  and 
a  paramount  control  of  the  course  of  human  affairs 
by  God's  providence. 

And  here  it  is  evident  that  we  are  brought  at  once 
into  direct  collision  with  some  of  the  strongest  ten- 
dencies of  modern  thought.  It  would  be  folly  for 
the  Christian  advocate  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  pre- 
valence, in  philosophy  and  science,  of  ideas  which 
seem  to  be  directly  opposed  not  only  to  the  actual 
existence,  but  even  to  the  possibility,  of  such  Divine 
interposition  in  the  world  of  nature  and  of  man,  as 
is  implied  in  miracle  or  prophecy.  The  question 
of  antecedent  probability  cannot  be  passed  over ; 
we  cannot  begin,  as  Bishop  Hurd — the  friend  and 
biographer  of  Warburton,  and  first  lecturer  on 
his  Foundation — begins  his  course  of  lectures,  by 
assuming  that  '  every  just  reasoner '  will  proceed 
on  the  supposition  of  'the  Divine  original  and 
direction  of  the  prophecies.'  We  must  clear  the  way 
for  that  supposition  by  showing,  as  I  have  tried  to 
do  in  my  second  lecture,  that  prophecy  considered 
as  a  species  of  miracle  is  not  a  priori  incredible. 

The  antecedent  objections  to  its  credibility  are 
presented  chiefly  under  two  forms  :  1st,  It  is  asserted, 
as  by  the  late  Professor  Baden  Powell  in  Essays  and 
Bevieivs,  that  no  testimony  can  reach  to  the  proof 
of  a  supernatural  cause  of  any  event  however  strange  ; 
and  2d,  It  is  said  that  miracles  are  impossible,  because 
opposed  to  natural  laws  which  allow  of  no  exception. 
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In  answer  to  the  first  objection,  I  have  tried  to  show, 
by  an  analysis  of  such  a  miracle  as  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  that  an  eye-witness  of  the  whole  transaction 
might  have  had  satisfactory  proof  that  the  effect  was 
due  to  a  supernatural  cause.  The  reader  will  observe 
that  I  am  only  meeting  an  a  priori  objection,  and  do 
not  attempt  to  prove  more  than  this,  that  a  miracle 
is  not  a  thing  essentially  incapable  of  proof,  but  a 
thing  to  be  judged  according  to  the  evidence  available 
in  each  case. 

In  meeting  the  second  objection,  which  involves  the 
relation  of  a  miracle  to  the  immutability  of  natural 
laws,  I  have  referred  to  statements  of  Professor  Huxley 
and  Dr.  Tyndall,  as  containing  important  and  interest- 
ing admissions,  which  ought  to  be  welcomed  and 
acknowledged  by  all  who  deprecate  a  rude  divorce 
between  science  and  religion. 

I  trust  that  I  have  not  misunderstood  the  meaning 
of  those  eminent  physicists,  nor  made  unfair  use  of 
their  expressions  concerning  the  limits  of  scientific 
knowledge,  and  the  reality  of  a  world  of  thought  and 
spirit  beyond  those  limits.^ 

The  way  being  thus  opened  to  a  fair  consideration 
of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  Divine  Eevelation,  I  have 
entered  in  the  third  lecture  upon  my  more  immediate 
subject. 

In  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Hebrew 
prophecy,  I  have  sliown  how  closely  and  essentially 

^  Since  these  lectures  were  in  print,  I  have  seen  the  anonymous 
work  entitled  Supernatural  Religion^  published  this  year.  The 
antecedent  objections  to  miracles  are  there  elaborately  developed 
and  urged  with  great  ability.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to 
attempt  a  criticism  of  the  writer's  arguments  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  preface. 
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it  was  intertwined  with  the  national  life  from  the 
earliest  ages,  and  how  great  an  influence  it  exercised 
upon  the  actual  conduct  of  public  affairs,  especially 
in  the  master  minds  of  the  nation  at  every  great  crisis 
of  its  destiny. 

These  phenomena  are  unique  in  history,  and  cannot 
be  explained  without  acknowledging  the  existence  of 
a  strong  and  practical  conviction  among  the  people  of 
Israel,  that  it  was  God  Himself  who  spoke  to  them  by 
His  prophets. 

In  the  fourth  lecture,  the  true  idea  of  prophecy  is 
contrasted  with  the  unconscious  prediction  of  Caiaphas, 
and  defined  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  living  union  between 
the  Divine  Spirit  and  the  spirit  of  man;i  it  thus  in- 
cludes the  personal  fitness  of  the  prophet,  and  his  free 
response  to  the  impulse  of  God's  Spirit,  in  addition 
to  that  purely  supernatural  and  hidden  power  of  a 
controlling  Providence,  without  which  Eevelation  and 
Prophecy  would  be  alike  impossible. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  lectures,  I  have  argued  that 
prophecy,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  a  preparation  of  the 
heart  in  man,  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  germs  already 
laid  in  the  primitive  religion  of  the  patriarchs,  and 
preserved  in  the  first  pages  of  Genesis, — the  ideas  of 
God,  of  man,  and  of  their  mutual  relation  therein  con- 
tained being  precisely  such  as  are  needed  to  prepare 
both  the  prophet  and  the  people  to  receive  a  further 
revelation  from  God. 

In  the  remaining  lectures,  I  have  followed  the 
growing  light  of  Messianic  prophecy,  from  its  early 
dawn  in  the  blessing  of  Abraham,  to  the  noonday 
l)rightness  of  Isaiah's  glowing  pages.  Throughout,  I 
have   had  in   view  the  leading  principle,  that  pro- 

1  See  p.  91. 
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phecy  and  the  personal  history  of  the  prophet  can 
only  be  understood  in  the  light  of  their  mutual  con- 
nection. 

The  truth  of  this  principle  is  not  less  strikingly  dis- 
played in  the  examples  of  Abraham  and  jNIoses  than 
in  those  of  David  and  Isaiah. 

Thus  the  moral  difficulties  involved  in  the  Divine 
command  to  offer  up  Isaac  as  a  burnt-offering,  receive 
an  adequate  solution  only  when  the  triumph  of  faith 
over  the  agony  of  love  is  seen  to  be  a  fit  and  neces- 
sary preparation  of  the  father's  heart  to  behold  in  his 
son  the  type  of  a  greater  sacrifice,  and  so  to  see  far  off 
the  day  of  Christ.^ 

In  the  same  manner,  a  right  appreciation  of  the 
character  of  Moses  as  a  mediator  and  intercessor,  throws 
new  light  upon  his  prediction  of  Christ  as  a  Prophet 
like  unto  himself.^  The  thought  is  implied,  though 
very  briefly  expressed,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Payne 
Smith:  'In  the  comparison  between  our  Lord  and 
Moses,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  Lord  is  the  Prophet 
like  unto  Moses,  more  in  being  the  true  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  than  even  in  being  the  Giver 
of  a  new  dispensation.'  ^  Agreeing  fully,  as  I  do,  with 
this  remark,  I  yet  think  that  the  comparison  may  be 
extended  with  advantage  to  the  two  dispensations, 
when  that  of  Moses  is  seen  to  be  based  upon  the  fact 
of  a  great  redemption  of  God's  people,  and  to  have  for 
its  aim  the  consecration  of  all  Israel  as  a  kingdom  of 
priests.^ 

In  this  portion  of  my  subject,  I  have  derived  much 

^  Lect.  VII.     Compare  on  this  subject  Dr.  Hessey's  Boyle  Lectures, 
1st  Series,  Lect.  iv. 
2  Lect.  VIII.  2  Pref.  to  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  9. 

^  Lect.  IX. 
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advantage  from  tlie  profound  learning  and  keen  his- 
toric insiojht  of  Ewald. 

His  picture  of  Moses,  and  of  the  grandeur  of  his  age, 
is  a  masterpiece  of  true  genius,  but  marred  by  one 
fatal  flaw.  Every  element  of  human  greatness  is 
magnified  to  the  utmost,  but  the  Divine  presence  is 
mthdrawn,  and  the  loss  can  neither  be  concealed  nor 
compensated.  The  conduct  of  Moses  becomes  unin- 
telligible, and  his  work  impossible,  if  the  power  of 
God  is  not  acknowledged  in  his  words  and  deeds.^ 

In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  lectures,  I  have  briefly 
traced  the  two  chief  lines  of  prophetic  thought  that 
run  throuo'hout  the  Psalms,  the  one  foreshowiufy  the 
Lord's  Anointed  King,  and  the  other  the  Servant  of 
God  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake. 

Here,  too,  one  cannot  help  regarding  Ewald's  work 
with  mingled  feelings  of  admiration  and  regret.  His 
chapters  on  the  rise  of  the  monarchy,  and  '  the  sunny 
days  of  David's  rule,'  show  so  firm  and  large  a  grasp 
of  the  political  principles  and  forces  involved  in  the 
great  constitutional  change,  combined  with  such  a 
vivid  perception  of  the  grandeur  of  the  age,  and  of 
'  the  glorious  originality  of  creative  spiritual  power ' 
in  the  royal  prophet,  that  one  feels  almost  guilty  of 
ingratitude  and  presumption  in  venturing  to  speak  of 
error  or  defect.  But  Ewald's  '  Titanic  efforts '  (to 
use  his  own  phrase)  reveal  by  their  partial  failure 
the  hopeless  impossibility  of  the  task  he  undertook 
in  trying  to  interpret  the  history  of  Israel,  without  a 
full  and  unreserved  acknowledgment  of  the  direct  and 
supernatural  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Thus   he   attributes   to   the   prophetic   power    '  an 

■•  This  argument  is  ably  developed  by  Dr.  Graves  in  his  Lectures  on 
the  Pentateuch,  Part  i.  lect.  5. 
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inherent  violence/  and  to  'the  newly-aspiring  class 
of  prophets'  ambitious  aims,  which  are  quite  incon- 
sistent with  an  inspiration  really  Divine. 

Again,  instead  of  regarding  the  human  monarchy  as 
strictly  subordinate  to  the  theocracy,  and  the  king  as 
God's  viceroy,  Ewald  treats  it  as  a  distinct  and  co- 
ordinate institution  '  added  to  the  theocracy,  to  fulfil 
the  wants  of  the  age  by  its  side '  (Vol.  iii.  p.  4,  English 
Translation).  He  represents  the  prophets  alone,  and 
not  the  kings,  as  'the  livmg  instruments  through 
which  the  theocracy  acted.' 

Thus  the  monarchy,  though  invested  with  the  in- 
violable sanctity  and  majesty  of  the  Lord's  Anointed, 
is  still  presented  as  an  essentially  human  power 
opposed  to  the  quasi-Divine  power  of  the  prophets ; 
'  command  confronts  command ;  and  though  sometimes 
these  two  distinct  powers  may  easily  understand  each 
other,  and  remain  in  peace  side  by  side,  at  others  they 
may  chafe  violently  against  each  other '  (p.  6). 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  monarchy  was  from 
the  first  designed  to  be  a  new  instrument  of  the 
theocracy,  or  even  its  visible  embodiment,  and  that 
the  prophets  were  the  duly  accredited  messengers  who 
brought  the  commands  of  the  heavenly  King  to  His 
viceroy  upon  earth. 

The  new  institution  thus  derived  all  its  power  and 
sanctity  from  the  ancient  faith ;  the  human  monarch 
became  the  type  of  the  true  Messiah ;  and  w^hat  Ewald 
calls  'the  infinite  ideal  of  the  theocracy,'  was  em- 
bodied in  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  the  promised 
seed  of  David. 

In  this  part  of  my  subject  I  have  derived  great 
advantage  from  the  Commentary  of  Professor  Delitzsch 
on  the  Psalms,  and  still  greater  from  the  admirable 
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from  the  great  prophecy  of  Christ's  vicarious  sufferings 
in  Isaiah  liii.  Here  especially  I  have  been  deeply 
indebted  to  Dr.  Payne  Smith,  whose  interpretation 
of  Isaiah  xl,-lxvi.,  and  vindication  of  the  unity  of 
authorship,  are  among  the  most  valuable  additions 
that  have  been  made  in  the  present  age  to  Biblical 
Theology.  It  is  very  refreshing  to  turn  from  the 
vague  and  contradictory  speculations  of  the  negative 
criticism  to  the  clear  strong  reasoning  of  the  learned 
Dean. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  express  my  frequent  obliga- 
tions to  Dr.  Fr.  Diisterdieck,  whose  interesting  and 
scholarlike  essay  on  '  The  Moral  Nature  of  Prophecy ' 
first  suggested  the  subject  of  these  lectures. 

I  have  also  to  thank  my  learned  friend  and  col- 
league, Dr.  J.  A.  Hessey,  for  the  aid  of  his  kindly  and 
careful  criticism  in  revising  these  pages  as  they  passed 
through  the  press. 

Walgrave  Eectory, 
I6th  October  1874. 
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E\}t  i^ature  of  }Prop|}ccs. 

'  For  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man  ; 
but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.'— 2  Pet.  i.  21. 

^PHE  purpose  of  the  lecture  founded  by 
Bishop  Warburton,  as  stated  by  himself, 
is  Ho  prove  the  truth  of  revealed  religion 
in  general,  and  of  the  Christian  in  particular, 
from  the  completion  of  the  prophecies  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  which  relate  to  the 
Christian  Church,  especially  to  the  apostasy  of 
papal  Rome.' 

This  design  appears  to  include  the  whole 
range  of  prophecy  from  Genesis  to  Revela- 
tion, so  far  as  it  looks  onward  to,  and  pre- 
pares the  way  for,  the  Christian  Church,  and 
has  already  found  its  fulfilment  therein. 

An   ample    choice   of  material   is  thus   set 
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before  us ;  nor  is  our  use  of  it  confined 
within  narrow  limits.  The  completion  of  pro- 
phecy is  to  be  treated  as  an  evidence  of  the 
truth  not  only  of  Christianity  itself,  but  of  all 
that  is  included  under  the  general  name  of 
Revealed  Religion.  Thus  the  faith  of  the 
patriarchs,  the  hope  of  Israel,  the  desire  of 
the  nations,  and  the  creed  of  Christendom — 
these,  so  far  as  they  have  been  roused  and 
sustained  by  prophecy,  and  justified  by  its 
fulfilment,  all  fall  within  our  view. 

The  Founder's  idea  of  the  nature  of  prophecy 
is  made  clear,  when  he  speaks  of  its  ^  com- 
pletion ; '  he  evidently  meant  what  the  English 
use  of  the  word  ^prophecy'  most  commonly 
means,  the  foretelling  of  '  things  for  to  come.' 

Prophecy  being  thus  understood,  the  evi- 
dence which  it  bears  to  the  truth  of  revealed 
religion  is  of  the  simplest  and  most  direct  kind. 

The  supposed  prediction,  the  event  alleged 
as  its  fulfilment,  and  their  relation  to  each 
other,  must  be  tested  by  certain  rules  about 
which  there  is  little  room  for  disagreement. 

The  prediction  must  be  such  as  cannot  work 
out    its   own   fulfilment ;    it   must   be   known 
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and  published  before  the  event;   and  it  must 
be  designed  as  a  prediction. 

The  event  must  be  such  as  could  not  possibly 
have  been  foreseen  by  human  sagacity.  The 
agreement  between  the  prediction  and  the 
event  must  be,  not  ambiguous,  not  accidental, 
but  definite  and  designed. 

Where  these  conditions  are  satisfied,  the 
completion  of  prophecy  is  a  clear  proof  of 
that  foreknowledge  which  is  an  attribute  of 
God,  and  can  be  imparted  to  man  only  by 
His  inspiration. 

In  many  important  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament  we  see  at  once  that  most  of  the 
conditions  stated  above  are  fully  satisfied; 
but  that  is  not  enough.  The  test  is  incom- 
plete, and  the  prophecy  lacks  full  cogency  as 
an  evidence  of  divine  revelation,  until  it  is 
shown  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  a  genuine 
prediction. 

Take,  for  example,  any  of  the  passages 
which  seem  to  foretell  the  calling  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  or  the 
spread  of  a  new  and  spiritual  religion  from 
Jerusalem  throughout  the  world. 
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The  events  in  these  cases  cannot  be  disputed, 
for  they  lie  yet  as  facts  before  our  eyes ; 
nor  can  there  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  that 
the  alleged  predictions  were  published  centuries 
before  the  events  began  to  be  fulfilled :  the 
only  questions,  therefore,  that  can  possibly  be 
raised,  must  have  reference  to  the  nature  and 
design  of  the  prophetic  utterances.  Were 
they  intended  as  express  predictions  of  these 
particular  events?  Were  such  predictions 
manifestly  beyond  the  reach  of  human  fore- 
sight? Or,  can  they  be  fairly  explained  from 
natural  causes,  without  recourse  to  the  aid 
of  supernatural  influence  ? 

It  is  on  questions  such  as  these  that  the 
modern  estimate  of  prophecy  chiefly  depends ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  they  demand  not  only 
an  exact  interpretation  of  the  text  and  con- 
text of  any  alleged  prediction,  but  also  a 
full  consideration  of  the  personal  character 
of  the  prophet,  —  of  the  probable  effect  on 
his  mind  of  the  national  history,  with  its  sore 
judgments  and  its  great  deliverances, — of  the 
Law  and  the  Covenants  and  the  promises, — of 
the  teaching  of  prophets  earlier  than  himself, — 
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of  the  tendency  of  the  age  in  which  he  Hved, 
the  influences  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
the  events  of  which  he  was  a  witness, — and 
above  all,  they  demand  a  candid  and  unpre- 
judiced acceptance  of  any  indications  or  direct 
assertions  which  the  prophet  himself  makes 
concerning  the  source,  authority,  and  design 
of  his  own  utterances. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  upon  such  matters 
as  these,  so  important  and  so  complex,  there 
has  been  an  almost  endless  variety  of  specu- 
lation :  it  will  help  to  clear  our  view,  if  we 
look  first  at  two  extreme  forms  of  opinion 
which  stand  out  in  the  strongest  opposition. 

There  are,  on  the  one  hand,  critics  who, 
denying  all  superhuman  inspiration,  endeavour 
to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  writings 
of  the  prophets  which  may  not  be  ascribed 
to  the  force  of  natural  genius  and  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Hebrew  mind, — to  the  influence 
of  a  pure  religion  and  a  holy  law, — to  the 
far-reaching  foresight  of  a  mind  imbued  with 
the  great  ideas  of  the  past  history  of  Israel, 
keenly  watchful  over  its  present  welfare,  kin- 
dling with  patriotic  hopes  of  its  future  glory. 
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This  form  of  opinion,  confidently  asserted 
and  ably  advocated  in  our  own  and  other 
countries,  so  evidently  stands  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  whole  design  of  these  lectures, 
so  cuts  at  the  root  of  that  idea  of  prophecy 
on  which  they  are  founded,  that  its  claims 
must  of  necessity  be  examined  before  we  can 
pass  on  freely  to  the  consideration  of  any 
particular  predictions. 

I  am  not  without  hope  of  showing  in  my 
next  discourse  that  the  basis  of  this  purely 
naturalistic  view  of  prophecy  is  an  miproved 
assumption,  and  that  in  fact  it  starts  by 
begging  the  principle  of  the  whole  question 
at  issue ;  but  at  present  I  pass  on  with  the  re- 
mark, that  the  ready  acceptance  which  such  a 
theory  has  found  in  some  quarters,  is  perhaps 
less  due  to  its  intrinsic  claims  than  to  a  vio- 
lent reaction  against  the  opposite  extreme. 

For  it  must  be  admitted  that  on  the  other 
hand  the  scriptural  definition  of  prophecy, 
that  'holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,'  has  too  often  been 
interpreted  in  so  narrow  and  unworthy  a 
sense,  as  to  make  the  inspired  prophet  nothing 
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better  than  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hand 
of  God, — a  human  voice,  to  which  the  breath- 
ing thoughts  and  even  the  burning  words  are 
supplied,  not  through  the  conscious  and  will- 
ing action  of  the  sanctified,  enlightened,  and 
enraptured  mind,  but  by  the  minute  control 
and  immediate  dictation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God.  Surely  it  is,  as  I  have  ventured  to 
say,  a  narrow  and  unworthy  thought,  that 
the  honour  of  that  Divine  Spirit,  or  the 
authority  of  His  holy  word,  can  be  exalted 
by  such  disparagement  of  one  of  the  highest 
gifts  and  one  of  the  noblest  offices  that  He 
has  ever  bestowed  on  man. 

Why  should  we  be  afraid  to  recognise  in 
the  prophets  of  Israel  all  that  can  possibly  be 
ascribed  to  the  influences  of  race  and  genius, 
of  moral  and  religious  culture,  of  historical 
associations  and  political  sagacity?  We  know 
only  too  well,  and  feel  too  keenly,  in  such 
days  as  these,  how  little  all  these  natural  or 
acquired  gifts  can  do  to  reveal  the  future,  even 
in  its  broadest  outlines,  or  to  modify  the  sudden 
surprise  with  which  the  great  catastrophes  of 
the   world's   history  fall  upon   us.     Where   is 
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the  prophet  who  can  tell  us  now  ^  what  a  day 
will  bring  forth? 

If,  then^  we  see  a  series  of  men  raised  up 
in  Israel,  who  not  only  interpret  the  great 
drama  of  human  life,  as  its  action  is  unfolded 
before  their  eyes  from  scene  to  scene,  but 
pierce  with  clear  sight  the  dark  curtain  that 
still  hangs  before  the  future,  we  may  be  well 
assured  that  the  excellency  of  this  power  is 
of  God,  and  not  of  man.  In  the  strength 
of  that  assurance,  we  may  fearlessly  go  on 
to  examine  every  fact  and  every  argument 
that  may  be  thought  to  throw  light  upon 
the  mode  in  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
breathes  His  mysterious  power  into  the 
prophet's  soul,  and  touches  his  lips  with 
hallowed  fire. 

So  long  as  the  argument  is  based  upon 
sound  reason,  upon  facts  of  experience,  and 
upon  the  witness  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  be- 
liever in  a  divine  revelation  has  no  pretext 
for  refusing  the  appeal,  and  ought  to  have  no 
wish  to  avoid  it. 

If  strong  in  faith,  he  cannot  but  be  fearless 

^  Nov.  1870,  during  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Germans. 
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for  himself  of  the  issues  of  inquiry ;  and  for 
others,  it  is  not  truth  he  fears,  but  the  false 
lights  which  may  be  mistaken  for  it,  only  so 
long  as  they  are  not  closely  examined. 

We  have,  indeed,  good  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful to  any  who  will  teach  us  to  understand 
and  appreciate  more  thoroughly  the  real  facts 
of  the  Bible  ;  and  we  gladly  acknowledge  that 
much  may  be  learnt  even  from  erroneous 
systems,  such  as  those  of  the  rationalizing 
interpreter  and  his  extreme  opponent.  For 
in  both  of  them  the  chief  part  of  that  which 
is  positive  is  true ;  it  is  in  what  each  denies 
that  he  most  offends  against  the  truth. 

And  here,  in  the  case  of  prophecy,  while  the 
one  excludes  or  disparages  the  agency  of  some 
of  God's  best  gifts  to  man, — his  spiritual  facul- 
ties,— the  other  does  worse ;  for,  by  his  denial 
of  the  possibility  of  supernatural  foreknow- 
ledge, he  shuts  out  God  Himself  from  all  pre- 
sent influence  over  the  world  that  He  has  made, 
and  the  beings  whom  He  has  placed  in  it. 

My  purpose,  therefore,  in  these  lectures  is, 
to  consider  prophecy  in  its  historical  and 
moral  aspects,  especially  in  its  relation  to  the 
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mind  of  the  prophet  himself,  to  his  reason,  his 
conscience,  his  religious  training,  his  life  and 
experience  as  a  member  of  the  holy  nation  and 
peculiar  people  of  God. 

Our  inquiry  will  thus  proceed  upon  recorded 
facts.  We  shall  try  to  study  the  prophetic 
inspiration  as  seen  in  its  effects  upon  the 
man,  remembering  always  that  its  essential 
cause  lies  hidden  from  our  view  in  the  infinite 
mystery  of  the  Divine  nature. 

And  although  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
same  line  of  argument  has  been  taken  by  any 
of  my  predecessors  here,  I  am  encouraged  to 
enter  upon  it  by  observing  how  they  have 
understood  the  Founder  s  purpose.  His  friend 
and  biographer,  Bishop  Hurd,  in  the  first 
series  of  lectures,  did  not  feel  himself  limited 
to  the  interpretation  of  special  predictions ; 
but  devoted  several  discourses  to  refuting  false 
ideas  of  the  nature  of  prophecy,  to  defining 
its  true  idea,  and  to  developing  from  that  true 
idea  the  general  nature  of  the  argument  in 
proof  of  a  divine  revelation. 

Among  more  recent  lectures  also,  those  seem 
to   have    created   the   most    general   interest. 
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and  retained  the  most  lasting  influence,  which 
have  treated  of  the  general  nature  and  struc- 
ture of  prophecy,  and  of  its  use  and  design  in 
reference  to  the  times  when  it  was  given,  and 
to  the  great  purpose  of  salvation  which  runs 
through  it  from  age  to  age. 

The  nature  of  the  evidence  which  may  be 
derived  from  such  inquiries  into  the  inner 
nature  of  prophecy,  cannot  be  better  stated 
than  in  the  words  of  one  of  Dr.  Davison's 
admirable  discourses  :  *  Indications  of  design, 
of  fitness,  and  wisdom,  as  well  as  of  internal 
truth,  will  coalesce  with  the  evidence  of  pre- 
dictions fulfilled.  Both  will  support  the  con- 
clusion sought  to  be  established,  namely,  the 
inspiration  of  prophecy;  or,  in  the  words  of 
Scripture,  that  "  prophecy  came  not  in  old 
time  by  the  will  of  man;  but  holy  men  of 
God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost." ' 

In  like  manner,  we  may  hope  that  in  a 
reverent  study  of  the  inner^  and  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  the  moral  nature  of  prophecy,  as  seen 
both  in  the  truths  revealed  and  in  their  har- 
monious adaptation  to   the   mental   faculties. 
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the  moral  sense,  and  the  spiritual  discernment 
of  the  prophet  and  his  hearers,  we  may  find 
some  confirmation  of  our  faith  in  the  inspired 
word  of  God,  —  some  true  reconciliation  of 
those  divine  and  human  elements  which, 
when  separately  and  exclusively  regarded, 
diverge  into  opposite  errors,  but  when  com- 
bined in  a  living  unity,  make  up  the  true  idea 
of  prophetic  inspiration. 

That  there  is  such  a  '  living  unity ^  whether 
we  can  succeed  in  describing  it  or  not,  I  fully 
believe ;  for  it  is  not  a  mere  fanciful  analogy 
that  is  often  traced  between  the  written  word 
of  God  and  that  Eternal  Word  which  was 
made  flesh,  and  dwelt  as  man  among  men. 
So  real  and  striking  is  the  correspondence, 
that  many  have  doubted  to  which  they  should 
apply  the  well-known  description  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  of  '  the  w^ord  of  God 
which  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper 
than  any  two-edged  sword.'  If,  as  the  best 
interpreters  agree,  the  spoken  or  written  word, 
and  not  the  Incarnate  Word,  is  there  meant, 
why  is  it  described  in  language  that  might 
seem   to    apply  to   some   personal  Being  full 
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of  life  and  energy?  It  is  because  there  is  a 
vital  union  of  the  divine  and  human  elements 
in  Holy  Scripture,  answering  to  the  union  of 
the  two  natures  in  the  one  Christ. 

And  as  it  is  essential  to  a  right  faith  in  the 
Incarnation  to  believe  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  not  only  perfect  God,  but  perfect  man, 
of  a  reasonable  soul  and  human  flesh  subsist- 
ing ;  even  so  we  believe  that  the  inspired  word 
embraces  and  unites  in  full  reality  the  human 
and  the  divine,  the  thoughts  of  man  and  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit,  the  facts  of  the  world 
that  now  is,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come. 

Nor  is  this  analogy  accidental.  The  written 
word  is  wholly  subordinate  in  its  design,  and 
therefore  truly  adapted  in  its  nature,  to  the 
Incarnate  Word ;  ^  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
is  the  spirit  of  prophecy.' 

Would  any  say  that  we  disparage  the 
majesty  of  Christ's  deity  because  we  maintain 
the  full  reality  of  His  manhood  ? 

Why,  then,  should  it  be  thought  a  disparage- 
ment to  the  inspired  word  to  maintain  that  it 
also  is  as  truly  human  as  it  is  divine? 
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And  if  it  be  so,  does  it  not  follow  that 
from  this  human  side  we  may  hope  most 
easily  to  penetrate  to  its  inner  nature? 

It  is  for  us,  and  for  our  learning,  that  divine 
wisdom  speaks  by  man's  lips,  and  in  human 
language :  for  us^  that  w^e  may  understand 
with  human  faculties. 

'  Divine  truth,  therefore,'  it  has  been  well 
said,  '  hath  its  humiliation  as  well  as  its  exalta- 
tion.'^ It  condescends,  when  it  comes  into 
the  world,  to  be  born  in  man's  thoughts 
and  clothed  in  man's  language,  even  as  the 
Eternal  Son  was  content  to  veil  His  glory  in 
the  infirmities  of  human  flesh. 

And  why  should  we  fear  to  recognise  this 
gracious  condescension  in  Holy  Scripture? 
Why  doubt  that  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  full 
use  of  the  natural  faculties  of  man,  weak  and 
imperfect  as  they  are  without  His  aid?  To 
doubt  this  is  in  reality  to  disparage  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  God. 

For  if  God  condescends  to  reveal  His  truth 
through  the  ministry  of  man,  is  it  not  most 
consonant  to  His  godly  wisdom  to   call   into 

*  1  John  Smith,  Seltct  Discourses. 
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exercise  the  highest  faculties   of  that   nature 
which  is  His  own  creation  ? 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  prophet 
may  not  sometimes  be  used  for  a  subordinate 
purpose, — as  a  passive  and  even  unconscious 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  God.  He  may  be 
made  a  type  of  one  greater  than  himself,  as 
Moses  and  David  were ;  he  may  be  a  sign  and 
a  wonder,  as  Isaiah  and  his  children  •  he 
may  be  driven  to  prophesy  against  his  will, 
as  Balaam  or  as  Jonah; — but  these  are  not 
the  distinctive  functions  of  the  true  prophet  ; 
they  belong  not  to  the  excellence  of  his  gift, 
or  the  dignity  of  his  calling. 

The  prophet  is  essentially  one  who  receives, 
and,  though  we  know  not  how,  is  conscious  of 
receiving,  direct  revelations  from  God,  and  a 
commission  to  publish  them  to  his  fellow- 
men. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  him,  and  he 
knows  it.  The  very  fact  that  he  speaks  not  in 
his  own  name,  but  in  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
shows  that  he  is  conscious  of  the  power  that 
worketh  in  him;  that  his  spirit  feels  the 
presence  of  the  Father  of  spirits. 
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Or  can  we  believe  that,  in  the  highest  re- 
velations of  Himself  to  the  one  creature  whom 
He  has  made  in  His  own  image,  God  makes 
no  use  of  those  moral  and  spiritual  powers  in 
which  man's  likeness  to  his  Maker  lies? 

To  suppose,  as  some  do,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  uses  man  only  as  a  passive  recipient  of 
His  power,  a  mere  machine, — that  He  makes 
the  sacred  historian  His  penman,  the  inspired 
prophet  His  mouthpiece, — is,  in  fact,  to  sup- 
pose, what  it  is  difficult  to  express  with  rever- 
ence, that  the  all-wise  Creator  knows  not  how 
to  make  the  best  use  of  the  nature  which  He 
has  Himself  endowed  with  so  many  excellent 
gifts. 

Moreover,  this  jealous  limitation  of  the 
idea  of  prophecy  does  not  strengthen  its 
evidence  of  a  supernatural  revelation.  It 
adds,  and  can  add,  nothing  to  the  proof  of 
divine  foreknowledge  derived  from  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prediction ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  must  remember  that  this  proof,  clear  and 
cogent  as  it  is,  serves  rather  to  satisfy  doubt, 
or  to  silence  disbelief,  than  to  enlighten  and 
instruct   the    believer.       Its    logical    force   is 
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greater  than  its  moral  persuasiveness  ;  it  com- 
pels the  submission  of  the  understanding  more 
readily  than  it  wins  the  assent  of  the  heart. 

And  why  ?  Because  the  evidence  is  drawn, 
not  from  the  inner  nature  of  the  truth  re- 
vealed, but  only  from  its  correspondence  with 
the  event.  It  shows  us  but  one  element  of 
prophec}^,  the  divine  foreknowledge,  and  this 
in  its  barest  form, — as  a  sign  and  a  miracle, 
rather  than  as  a  revelation  of  moral  and  spiri- 
tual truth. 

If  this  were  the  only  use  of  prophecy,  it 
would  be  less  edifying  in  itself,  less  in  har- 
mony than  it  is  with  the  other  evidences  of 
religion;  for  they  are  adapted  not  less  to 
our  moral  nature  than  to  our  intellectual 
faculties. 

The  beauty  and  holiness  of  Christ's  personal 
character  and  life  on  earth ;  the  acknowledged 
purity  and  perfection  of  His  moral  teaching; 
His  fearless  yet  gentle  advocacy  of  all  that 
our  hearts  confess  as  holy,  just,  and  true ; 
His  patient  and  willing  resignation  to  a  life  of 
suffering,  and  (to  say  the  least)  to  a  martyr's 
death;    the    stedfast    adherence    of    His   first 
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followers  to  a  name  despised  and  rejected  of 
men  ;  their  unwavering,  undaunted  testimony 
to  the  great  facts  of  His  Resurrection  and 
Ascension,  on  which  their  faith  and  ours  is 
founded ;  their  firm  reliance  on  His  divine 
power  and  promised  Spirit ;  their  willingness 
to  suffer  after  His  example,  and  for  His  and 
the  gospel's  sake  ;  and  finally,  the  truth,  the 
holiness,  the  love,  which  live  and  breathe  in 
their  writings  as  in  His  recorded  words ; — all 
these  are  evidences  of  divine  truth,  wdiich 
move  our  affections  and  win  our  hearts,  not 
less  than  they  satisfy  our  reason  and  convince 
our  judgment. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  gospel 
miracles,  which  I  have  reserved  for  a  last 
word,  because  their  evidence  of  supernatural 
power  is  most  akin  to  that  of  prophecy  ? 

Is  there  then  no  moral,  no  human  element 
in  them  ?  Does  it  add  nothing  to  their 
influence  on  our  belief,  that  they  were  mar- 
vels of  mercy  as  well  as  marvels  of  power  ? 
— that  we  see  in  them  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
never  once  outstretched  to  take  vengeance 
upon   the  wickedness  of  an  enemy,  but  only 
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to  help  the  infirmities,  to  relieve  the  suffer- 
ings, to  soften  the  sorrov^s,  and  (at  least  in 
one  instance,  and  that  the  first  of  all)  to 
brighten  the  joys  of  this  mortal  life  ? 

Yes  ;  all  this  is  felt  and  acknowledged,  both 
by  those  who  believe  and  by  those  who  deny 
the  supernatural  character  of  the  works  of 
Christ. 

And  when  we  deplore  the  rash  assaults  which 
have  been  made  upon  the  reality  of  the  gospel 
miracles,  it  is  not  because  the  assailants  exalt 
too  highly  their  moral  beauty,  and  the  spiri- 
tual truths  which  they  symbolize  and  embody, 
but  because  the  view  taken  of  this  subjec- 
tive evidence  is  too  exclusive  and  contracted ; 
it  is  because  men  will  not  trace  back  mercy 
and  goodness  and  truth  to  their  divine  ori- 
ginal, nor  behold  that  light  of  the  glory  of 
God  which,  to  eyes  that  can  see,  illumines 
and  shines  through  the  perfect  humanity  of 
Jesus  our  Lord. 

If,  in  like  manner,  we  deprecate  the  tone  in 
which  modern  critics  too  often  speak  of  pro- 
phecy, it  is  not  because  they  assert  the  power 
and   vindicate   the  claims  of  its   human   ele- 
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merits;  but  because,  on  the  contrary,  they 
narrow  the  sphere  of  man's  faculties,  and  de- 
stroy the  true  dignity  of  prophecy,  when  they 
shut  the  prophet  out  from  direct  and  real 
communication  with  his  God. 
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^[ntecetitnt  ©Ejections  to  tfje  posstitltts  of 
Supernatural  Ettfiuence. 

'  The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be  ;  and  that 
which  is  done,  is  that  which  shall  be  done  :  and  there  is  no 
new  thing  under  the  sun.' — Eccles.  i.  9. 

f\^  opening  any  of  the  prophetic  books, 
the  first  fact  which  meets  us  on 
almost  every  page  is,  that  the  prophet  claims 
a  supernatural  gift, — a  wisdom  that  is  not  of 
himself,  but  of  God. 

Whatever  be  the  subject  of  his  communica- 
tion,— to  Israel  or  to  the  nations, — the  form  in 
which  he  delivers  it  is  that  of  a  message  direct 
from  Jehovah:  'Thus  saith  the  Lord;'  'The 
word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me ; '  '  These  be 
the  last  words  of  David :  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  spake  by  me,  and  His  word  was  in  my 
tongue.' 
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More  particularly,  the  prophets  claim  for 
Jehovah,  and  for  themselves  His  servants, 
the  power  of  foretelling  future  events;  and 
this  power  they  make  the  decisive  test  be- 
tween the  true  prophet  and  the  false,  be- 
tween the  God  of  Israel  and  the  gods  of  the 
nations. 

'  Show,'  says  Isaiah,  Hhe  things  that  are  to 
come  hereafter,  that  we  may  know  that  ye  are 
gods'  (Isa.  xli.  23)  :  and  Jeremiah,  contending 
with  the  false  prophets  of  peace,  challenges 
them  to  the  same  ordeal ;  ^  When  the  word  of 
the  prophet  shall  come  to  pass,  then  shall  the 
prophet  be  known  that  the  Lord  hath  truly 
sent  him'  (Jer.  xxviii.  9). 

Before  we  can  examine  the  precise  nature 
of  the  power  thus  claimed,  or  bring  forward 
evidence  of  its  reality,  a  previous  question  is 
forced  upon  us :  Is  any  evidence  admissible  ? 
Is  the  claim  to  supernatural  power  one  that 
has  a  right  to  be  heard? 

The  question,  I  say,  is  forced  upon  us,  for, 
in  our  day,  revelation  is  not  only  attacked 
in  detailj- — not  merely  the  genuineness  of 
this  prophecy  or  the  truth  of  that  miracle  is 
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denied, — but  men  boldly  assert  that  all  pro- 
phecy and  all  miracle  are  wholly  incredible, 
because  they  imply  the  agency  of  a  super- 
natural power.  One  mode  of  meeting  this 
assumption  is  to  examine  its  results. 

In  the  case  of  prophecy,  critics  who  openly 
avow  or  tacitly  assume  this  principle,  that 
any  revelation  from  God  is  impossible,  are 
driven  to  adopt  many  strange  and  inconsis- 
tent theories,  in  order  to  explain  away  the 
apparent  instances  of  prediction  verified  by 
fact. 

If  the  event  is  undeniable,  and  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  alleged  prediction  too  close 
to  be  called  accidental,  then  we  are  told  that 
the  prophecy  must  have  been  published  after 
the  event,  and  can  be  nothing  more  than 
history  written  backwards. 

Thus  new  dates  and  new  authors  must  be 
invented  for  many  of  the  prophetical  writings, 
or  at  least  for  such  parts  of  them  as  contain 
these  otherwise  inexplicable  predictions.  But 
here  all  agreement  ceases ;  as  soon  as  men 
attempt  to  reconstruct  the  Bible,  their  lan- 
guage is  no  longer  one ;   each  is  at   variance 
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with  his  neighbour,  and  inconsistent  with 
himself.  The  discordant  results  discredit  the 
common  principle  from  which  they  are  de- 
rived. 

One  who  has  very  ably  conducted  the  de- 
fence of  revelation  by  this  method,  I  mean  Dr. 
Payne  Smith,  saj^s  very  justly  in  the  preface 
to  his  Bampton  Lectures^  that  '  the  attack 
made  upon  the  Bible  has  had  no  such  measure 
of  success  as  to  justify  its  assumption  that 
prophecy  has  no  supernatural  element.' 

It  seems,  however,  desirable  that  this  total 
denial  of  the  possibility  of  a  supernatural  re- 
velation should  also  be  met  in  a  more  direct 
way,  and  its  grounds  examined  at  the  outset, 
in  order  that  we  may  be  free  to  enter  with 
unprejudiced  mind  upon  the  subsequent  ex- 
amination of  evidence ;  for  an  assumption, 
however  baseless,  when  repeated  with  an  air 
of  confidence,  as  an  indisputable  truth  which 
admits  no  question  and  needs  no  proof,  has 
commonly  far  more  influence  than  it  deserves. 
It  affects  us  often  unconsciously ;  and  many 
who  by  instinct  feel  its  falsehood,  without 
clearly  discerning  why  it  is  false,  are  confused 
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and  embarrassed,  and  find  a  faint  mist  of 
uncertainty  creeping  over  truths  that  ought 
to  be  as  clear  as  the  day. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  examine  these 
a  priori  objections,  because  their  importance 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated  in  some  well- 
known  and  widely  -  circulated  speculations 
upon  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 

Elaborate  attempts  are  made  to  put  new 
life  into  the  old  objection,  that  no  amount  of 
testimony  can  make  a  supernatural  interposi- 
tion credible.  Our  entire  view  of  the  subject, 
we  are  told,  must  be  governed  by  antecedent 
considerations,  dependent  on  higher  laws  of 
belief,  and  therefore  paramount  to  all  attes- 
tation. 

'  No  testimony  can  reach  to  the  super- 
natural ;  testimony  can  apply  only  to  apparent 
sensible  facts;  testimony  can  only  prove  an 
extraordinary  and  perhaps  inexplicable  occur- 
rence or  phenomenon :  that  it  is  due  to  super- 
natural causes  is  entirely  dependent  on  the 
previous  belief  and  assumptions  of  the  parties.'  ^ 
So  far  it  might  seem  that  the  testimony  of 

1  Essays  and  Reviews  (1st  ed.),  P-  107. 
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eye-witnesses  is  sufficient  to  establish  the 
truth  of  external  facts,  though  not  to  determine 
their  supernatural  character. 

But  again  we  are  taught  that  the  case  of 
miracles  depends  on  purely  physical  contempla- 
tions, and  therefore  no  general  moral  principles, 
no  common  rules  of  evidence  or  logic,  can  enable 
us  to  form  a  correct  judgment  upon  it :  that 
the  question  '  involves,  and  is  essentially  built 
upon  those  grander  conceptions  of  the  order  of 
nature,  those  comprehensive  primary  elements 
of  all  physical  knowledge,  those  ultimate  ideas 
of  universal  causation,  which  can  only  be 
familiar  to  those  thoroughly  versed  in  cosmical 
philosophy  in  its  widest  sense. '^ 

Now,  when  we  reflect  that  revelation  as  a 
message  from  God  to  man  can  have  no  other 
evidence  of  fact  but  some  visible  sensible  sign 
of  an  invisible  agency,  in  the  natural  world  but 
not  of  it,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  either  con- 
sent to  an  utter  divorce  between  reason  and 
faith,  between  fact  and  doctrine,  between 
nature  and  religion,  or  else  we  must  examine 
these  lofty  claims    of  cosmical   philosophy  to 

1  Essaijs  and  Revieia;,  p.  133. 
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sit  as  sole  arbiter  of  the  reality  of  the  super- 
natural evidences  of  revelation. 

Let  us  then  see  on  what  grounds  it  can  be 
asserted  that  a  miracle  is  either  impossible,  or, 
if  not  absolutely  impossible,  yet  so  utterly 
incredible  that  all  pretended  evidence  of  it  may 
be  set  aside  without  examination.  First,  Is  a 
miracle  impossible  ?  I  know  no  other  ground 
on  which  this  can  be  asserted,  except — that 
'  there  is  no  God,' — no  living,  personal  Being, 
distinct  from  the  material  universe,  and  by 
whom  that  universe  is  created,  governed,  and 
preserved. 

We  will  not  waste  time  upon  this  folly  of  the 
atheist  or  the  pantheist ;  but  there  is  a  brief 
answer  that  may  be  made  to  this  and  to 
many  other  antecedent  objections  which  profess 
to  set  aside  all  evidence  of  a  supernatural 
revelation :  they  have  no  place  in  the  argument, 
for  they  begin  by  begging  the  question  at  issue. 

We  do  not  begin  by  assuming  that  there  is 
a  God,  in  order  to  infer  from  His  existence  the 
truth  or  possibility  of  a  revelation  :  we  do  not 
propose  to  reason  down  from  the  being  or 
nature  of  God  to  the  reality  of  prophecy  :  but 
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just  the  converse ;  we  seek  to  establish  by 
facts  the  reality  of  prophec}",  in  order  to  infer 
from  it,  not  the  being  only,  but  the  active  rule 
and  governance, — the  wisdom,  the  providence, 
and  the  faithfulness  of  God.  Our  appointed 
duty  is  to  treat  of  prophecy  as  an  evidence  of 
revealed  religion ; — that  is,  to  prove,  not  to 
assume,  that  there  is  a  '  God,  who  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  time  past 
unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets.'  To  meet  us 
on  the  threshold  of  such  an  argument  by  the 
objection  that  '  there  is  no  God,'  or  that  He 
cannot  or  does  not  reveal  Himself  to  man,  is 
to  start  from  the  wrong  end,  and  to  use  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  in  order  to  shut  out  inquiry. 

Let  us  pass  to  the  more  plausible  objections, 
that  a  supernatural  revelation  is  incapable  of 
proof,  and  that  it  is  contradicted  by  positive 
laws  of  nature  which  admit  of  no  exception. 

You  have  heard  the  arguments,  (1)  that 
testimony  can  reach  only  to  external  facts,  not 
to  a  supernatural  cause ;  and  (2)  that  of  such 
external  facts  as  are  alleged  in  the  case  of 
miracles,  none  but  an  accomplished  physical 
philosopher  is  a  competent  judge. 
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These  arguments  have  been  too  easily 
accepted,  even  by  devout  believers  in  a  Divine 
revelation :  a  strong  feeling  of  the  sufficiency  of 
the  moral  evidences  of  Christianity,  a  conviction 
that  spiritual  truth  to  a  spiritual  mind  shines 
by  its  own  light  and  needs  no  other, — these 
feelings  joined,  perhaps,  with  a  natural  dis- 
taste for  the  examination  of  evidence,  have 
led  men  to  admit  too  readily  that  miracles 
appeal  to  faith  only,  and  find  no  support  in 
reason. 

I  believe  that  this  disparagement  of  the 
external  evidences  of  religion  has  been  carried 
to  a  very  dangerous  extent :  its  effect  is  stated 
in  a  tone  of  subdued  satisfaction  in  an  essay 
which  I  have  already  quoted :  '  Miraculous 
narratives,'  we  are  told,  '  become  invested  with 
the  character  of  articles  of  faith,  if  they  be  ac- 
cepted in  a  less  positive  and  certain  light ;  or 
perhaps  as  involving  more  or  less  of  the  para- 
bolic  or  mythic  character;  or  at  any  rate  as 
received  in  connection  with,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the    doctrine   inculcated.'^ 

Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  ascertaining  the 

^  Essays  and  Reviews,  p.  142. 
C 
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value  of  sucli  objections  is  to  shov/  by  a  simple 
analysis  what  an  alleged  miracle  really  is, — how 
far  it  is  made  up  of  natural  facts,  and  where  its 
supernatural  character  begins. 

We  shall  thus  find  it  to  be  a  combination 
of  facts,  each  of  which  may  be  tested  by  the 
evidence  of  the  senses ;  each  taken  in  itself, 
apart  from  the  rest,  is  perfectly  simple  and 
natural :  the  combination  alone  is  miraculous, 
and  the  truth  of  that  combination  is  itself 
proved  by  the  same  ordinary  evidence  of  the 
senses. 

An  example  will  make  my  meaning  clearer  : 
it  matters  not  whether  we  take  an  imaginary 
case  or  one  actually  recorded ;  for  the  question 
before  us  at  present  is  not  whether  we  have 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  or  that 
miracle,  but  whether  we  can  have  sufficient 
evidence  of  any.  We  are  told  in  so  many 
words  that  '  the  essential  question  of  miracles 
stands  quite  apart  from  any  consideration  of 
testimony:  that  it  would  remain  the  same,  if 
we  had  the  evidence  of  our  oivn  senses  to  an 
alleged  miracle, — that  is,  to  an  extraordinary 
or  inexplicable  fact :  that  it  is   not   the   mere 
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fact^  but  the  cause  or  explanation  of  it,  which 
is  the  point  at  issue.'  ^ 

Let  us  then  suppose  ourselves  to  be  eye- 
witnesses of  the  miracle  of  all  miracles,  the 
raising  of  the  dead  to  life. 

What  are  the  essential  facts  to  be  verified  ? 

First,  the  reality  of  the  death. 

That  certainly  is  a  fact  which  may  be  proved 
by  sensible  evidence  beyond  all  possibility  of 
doubt. 

Cases  of  suspended  animation  may  be  mis- 
taken through  haste  or  carelessness  for  real 
death ;  but  were  such  mistakes  far  easier  and 
more  common  than  they  are,  it  would  remain 
not  the  less  certain,  that  real  death  may  be 
proved  by  such  evidence  of  our  senses  as  leaves 
no  possibility  of  error. 

How  gladly  we  would  doubt,  if  doubt  were 
possible,  as  we  gaze  on  the  newly  dead !  But 
when  once  the  finger  of  decay  has  laid  its  touch 
upon  the  face  we  loved,  there  is  no  such  awful 
certainty  as  that  of  death. 

The  infidel  himself  has  told  us  with  derisive 
scorn,  that  we  need  not  trouble   ourselves  to 

1  Essays  and  Reviews,  p.  141. 
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prove  that  Jesus  our  Lord  was  reall}^  dead  :  all 
that  he  denies,  is  that  He  rose  again. ^  This 
then  is  the  next  fact  of  which  we  are  to 
suppose  ourselves  eye-witnesses,  the  reality  of 
life :  and  surely  we  need  no  science  to  tell  us 
whether  this  be  a  moving,  breathing,  living 
man  who  stands  before  us  with  the  grave- 
clothes  yet  around  him,  or  sits  at  the  table  at 
supper  while  Martha  serves. 

His  present  life,  could  we  forget  the  past, 
is  a  fact  as  simple,  as  natural,  and  as  patent 
to  the  senses  as  our  own. 

But  then,  lastl}^,  we  may  also  certainly  know 
that  this  Lazarus,  who  is  now  alive,  is  the 
same  that  was  dead.  He  knows  that  he  is 
the  same  man  that  he  was  a  week  or  a  month 
ago ;  and  his  sisters,  his  friends,  who  have 
known  him  all  his  life,  they  too  know  that  he 
is  the  same  whom  they  helped  a  few  days  ago 
to  lay  in  the  grave. 

It  is  in  this  identity  of  him  that  liveth  with 
him  that  was  dead,  that  the  whole  miracle 
lies;  and  this  identity  also  is  a  plain  matter 
of  fact,  that  may  be  proved  with  the  utmost 

^  Strauss,  Lehen  Jesu. 
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certainty  that  the  human  mind  can  reach. 
For  of  what  can  man  be  certain,  if  not  of  his 
own  identity,  and  of  the  identity  of  one  who 
lives  daily  and  hourly  in  his  sight? 

I  have  chosen  this  example — the  raising  of 
the  dead — because  it  is  at  once  the  most  im- 
portant and  the  most  decisive.  Upon  its  truth 
the  Christian's  hope  of  eternal  life  depends. 
If  this  be  false  or  doubtful,  no  other  miracle 
in  the  Bible  is  worth  contending  for.  If  this 
can  be  established,  no  antecedent  objection 
can  make  others  incredible. 

The  facts,  we  have  seen,  may  all  be  proved 
by  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence  with  as 
much  certainty  as  man's  senses  can  warrant ; 
and  no  science,  no  philosophy  could  help  to 
make  them  more  certain. 

Do  they  then  prove  that  the  event  is  super- 
natural? Do  they  suffice  to  meet  the  objec- 
tion urged  against  all  miracles,  that  unless  we 
understand  the  laws  and  forces  of  nature  in 
their  full  extent,  we  can  never  be  sure  that 
any  event,  however  marvellous,  may  not  be 
produced  by  natural  causes  ?  ^ 

^  See  Farrar,  Bampton  Lectures^  p.  153  :  ^  It  (the  pantheism 
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We  will  not  be  led  off  into  any  vain  specula- 
tions about  imaginary  laws  of  nature  that  may 
be  known  to  a  higher  intelligence  than  man's  ; 
but  so  long  as  human  language  attaches  any 
definite  and  intelligible  meaning  to  the  words 
'  nature '  and  '  natural  law ; '  so  long  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  the  restoration  of  life  to 
the  dead  is  an  event  rightly  called  '  super- 
natural/ as  surpassing  all  laws  and  powers 
known  or  conceivable  in  the  present  '  nature ' 
of  man  and  of  man  s  world. 

If  this  inference  be,  as  we  are  told,  '  entirely 
dependent  on  our  previous  belief  and  assump- 
tion,' at  all  events,  in  the  case  which  I  have 
selected,  the  previous  belief  and  assumption, 
that  the  dead  are  not  raised  to  life  by  nature's 
power,  is  one  that  is  shared  by  all  mankind — 
one  that  the  philosopher  or  the  sceptic  would 
be  the  last  to  question.  To  them^  surely,  it  is 
a  natural  law  that  the  dead  rise  not.  All  the 
boasted  certainty  that  the  widest  experience, 


of  Spinoza)  admits  that  the  phenomena  which  we  attribute  to 
miracles  are  facts,  but  denies  their  miraculous  character.  They 
are  the  mere  manifestation  of  some  previously  unknown  law, 
turning  up  accidentally  at  the  particular  moment.' 
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the  most  careful  experiment,  and  the  surest 
induction  can  give  to  any  physical  law,  belongs 
most  fully  to  this ;  and  if  in  any  case  it  can 
be  proved  by  certain  evidence  of  the  senses 
that  this  natural  law  is  overruled,  it  is  no 
assumption,  but  a  necessary  inference  of  reason^ 
that  the  cause  is  supernatural. 

Men  may  find  pretexts  for  rejecting  the 
evidence  alleged  in  proof  of  such  a  miracle 
as  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  or  our  Lord's  own 
resurrection;  but  they  can  find  no  pretext 
for  denying  that  the  event,  if  true,  is  super- 
natural, and  must  be  ascribed  to  the  direct 
agency  of  One  who  has  power  over  life  and 
over  death. 

Such  an  analysis  as  I  have  made  of  one 
kind  of  miracle,  may  be  made  of  most  others ; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  alleged  facts  are 
such  as  depend  upon  the  ordinary  evidence  of 
the  senses,  and  upon  that  alone,  and  that  the 
inference  of  a  supernatural  cause  is  required 
by  the  clearest  dictates  of  our  common  reason. 
The  great  and  only  question  is  that  which  the 
objector  seeks  to  exclude  altogether  from  con- 
sideration, namely,  whether  we  have  in  each 
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case  the  authentic  testimony  of  competent  and 
faithful  witnesses. 

Prophecy  being  a  special  kind  of  miracle, 
may  be  shown  in  like  manner  to  be  in  itself 
equally  capable  of  plain  and  positive  proof. 
To  one  who  heard  the  prophet  plainly  and 
clearly  foretell  such  an  event  as  no  human 
foresight  could  conceive,  nor  human  power 
effect,  and  then  lived  to  see  that  event  occur, 
the  facts  would  be  as  certain,  and  the  infer- 
ence as  necessary,  as  in  any  other  kind  of 
miracle.  To  us,  in  after  ages,  the  question 
is,  whether  the  essential  facts  are  established 
by  the  recorded  testimony;  and  this  must 
be  determined  in  all  cases  by  the  ordinary 
laws  of  history  and  criticism. 

It  seems  then  that  the  evidence  for  miracle 
and  prophecy  cannot  be  excluded  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  in  their  very  nature 
incapable  of  proof. 

Our  next  and  last  inquiry  will  be,  whether 
they  are  rendered  incredible  by  any  contra- 
diction to  known,  positive,  and  universal 
truths. 

We  are  told  in  disparagement  of  the  value 
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of  testimony,  that  ^  no  amount  of  attestation 
of  innumerable  and  honest  witnesses  would 
convince  one  versed  in  mathematical  and 
mechanical  science,  that  a  person  had  squared 
the  circle,  or  discovered  perpetual  motion ; ' 
or  '  that  on  a  certain  occasion  they  had  seen 
two  and  two  make  five.'  ^ 

It  seems  astonishing  that  such  examples 
should  be  seriously  alleged  by  men  of  scientific 
reputation,  as  having  even  the  slightest  ana- 
logy to  the  case  of  the  Christian  miracles. 
We  need  only  notice  the  argument  as  a  caution 
to  remember  the  wide  difference  between  what 
is  contrary  to  reason^  as  in  the  examples  alleged, 
and  what  is  only  new  to  experience. 

When  we  turn  to  the  true  masters  of 
practical  science,  we  cannot  but  thankfully 
observe  many  recent  indications  of  a  growing 
feeling,  that  there  is  no  real  antagonism  be- 
tween the  claims  of  revelation  and  the  truths 
of  nature. 

The  advocates  of  revealed  religion  ought 
not  to  be  less  willing  to  acknowledge  the  just 
claims  of  science,  and  to  show  that  their  faith 

^  Essays  and  Reviews^  p.  141. 
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is  not,  and  cannot  be  hostile  to  the  researches 
and  conckisions  of  true  philosophy. 

The  grand  result  of  modern  science  is,  be- 
yond doubt,  to  extend  the  range  and  to  con- 
firm the  certainty  of  the  primary  laws  of  the 
material  universe.  Let  us  grant  all  that  can 
be  asked ;  let  us  put  the  case  in  the  strongest 
form,  and  accept  what  is  called  '  the  absolute 
uniformity  of  physical  laws.' 

If  we  will  think  what  the  expression  really 
means,  we  shall  find  it  perfectly  consistent 
with  a  belief  in  the  direct  agency  and  miracu- 
lous interposition  of  God.  It  means  that 
physical  forces  have  absolutely  no  power  of 
breaking  their  established  order,  of  chang- 
ing their  operations  and  effects ;  that  they 
are  the  same,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  them, 
throughout  all  space  and  all  time  ;  that  they 
are  not  free^  not  self-moving,  nor  self-develop- 
ing; not  creative,  and  therefore  not  self- 
created. 

It  might  seem  at  first  to  a  careless  eye,  that 
there  is  nothing  else  but  change  in  the  infinite 
variety  of  the  natural  world.  But  experience 
soon  brings  to  us  all  the  thought  which  Solo- 
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mon  expresses  in  the  text.  In  the  ceaseless 
alternations  of  light  and  darkness  ;  in  the  shift- 
ing circuits  of  the  winds;  in  the  rivers  running 
into  the  sea,  that  yet  is  not  full,  and  floating 
back  again  in  vapour  to  the  place  from  whence 
they  came, — he  saw  the  absolute  uniformity  of 
natural  law,  and  thus  declared  it :  '  The  thing 
that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be  ;  and 
that  which  is  done,  is  that  which  shall  be 
done:  and  there  is  no  neio  thing  under  the 
sun.' 

The  modern  student  of  science,  each  in  his 
own  path,  tries  to  follow  the  phenomena  of 
nature  to  their  very  end  ;  he  only  finds  a  never- 
ending  chain,  law  linked  to  law,— force  gliding 
into  force, — matter  passing  in  Protean  change 
from  shape  to  shape,  and  ever  eluding  the  grasp 
that  would  extort  the  secret  of  its  birth  and 
native  form. 

'  We  pass,'  says  one  of  the  ablest  exponents 
of  modern  science,^  '  to  other  systems  and  other 
suns,  each  pouring  forth  energy  like  our  own, 
but  still  without  infringement  of  the  law  which 
reveals  immutability  in  the  midst  of  change ;  which 

1  Tyndal  on  Heat. 
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recognises  incessant  transformation  or  conver- 
sion, but  neither  final  gain  nor  loss.' 

.  .  .  '  The  energy  of  nature  is  a  constant 
quantity,  and  the  utmost  man  can  do  ...  is 
to  shift  the  constituents  of  the  never-varying 
total,  sacrificing  one  if  he  would  produce 
another. 

'  The  law  of  conservation  rigidly  excludes 
both  creation  and  annihilation :  .  .  .  the  flux 
of  power  is  eternally  the  same.  It  rolls  in 
music  through  the  ages,  while  the  manifesta- 
tions of  physical  life^  as  well  as  the  display  of 
physical  phenomena,  are  but  the  undulations  of 
its  rhythm.' 

Eloquent  words, — -not  written  indeed  in  the 
interest  of  revelation,  and  yet,  if  candidly 
judged,  by  no  means  hostile  to  it. 

The  writer  speaks  of  what  man  can  do,  and 
rightly  maintains  that  creation  or  annihilation 
of  a  single  atom  is  beyond  his  power :  he  speaks 
of  the  manifestations  of  physical  life,  i.e.  of  life 
so  far  as  it  is  connected  with,  and  dependent  on, 
the  laws  of  matter  and  its  forces.  But  of  life 
itself,  and  of  the  origin  of  the  world  in  the  sense 
of  Divine  creation.^  he  is  not  speaking  here  ,*  and 
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elsewhere  he  confesses  that  both  he  veiled  in 
mystery  be}' ond  the  reach  of  science. 

What  I  wish  to  observe  in  connection  with 
his  words  is,  that  the  denial  of  mans  power  to 
create  or  to  destroy  involves  no  denial  of  such 
a  power  in  God ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  recognition  of  man's  power  to  bend  the 
laws  of  nature  to  his  use  ivithout  breaking  them, 
to  shift  the  constituents  of  matter  and  to  change 
its  form,  there  is  a  distinct  acknowledgment 
that  the  absolute  uniformity  of  physical  laws 
does  not  withdraw  them  from  the  controlling 
influence  of  a  higher  power. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  force  that  lies  in 
man's  Will,  and  the  way  in  which  it  acts  on 
matter,  we  know  not :  ^  but  we  know  that  being 
free  and  intelligent,  it  must  be  of  a  higher 
order  than  forces  which  act  with  blind  uni- 
formity :  and  its  reality  is  even  better  certified 
than  theirs ;  for  we  not  only  see  its  effects  in 
the  material  world,  but  feel  its  operation  in 
our  inmost  soul. 


1  The  Ring  and  the  Book,  i.  520. 

'  How  heart  moves  brain,  how  both  move  hand, 
What  mortal  ever  in  entirety  knew  ?  ' 
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Here,  then,  we  find  a  very  complete  answer 
to  the  objection,  that  miracles  are  not  consistent 
with  the  absolute  uniformity  of  natural  law. 

If  that  absolute  uniformity,  like  a  chain  of 
many  rigid  and  inseparable  links,  can  be  bent, 
without  breaking,  by  the  will  of  man,  how  can 
it  be  thought  to  oppose  an  unyielding  resistance 
to  the  will  of  God? 

If  in  us  and  in  our  works  matter  is  controlled 
by  spirit, — if  man,  who  can  do  nothing  against 
natural  laws,  can  with  natural  laws  do  so  much 
that  they  cannot  do  without  him, — how  can  we 
stop  here  ? — how  deny  that  the  laws  of  matter 
may  and  must  be  submissive  to  the  supreme 
control  of  a  Divine  Spirit  ? — how  think  it 
incredible  that  superhuman  effects  may  be 
wrought  by  a  superhuman  power  ? 

Why  may  we  not  see  in  a  miracle  an  act  of 
God's  will,  not  abolishing  His  own  laws,  but 
guiding  them  into  new  combinations,  and  so 
bending  and  subordinating  them  to  higher 
purposes, — working  through  the  unseen  powers 
of  nature  effects  which  they  could  not  have 
produced  in  ordinary  course,  yet  effects  which 
fall  in  afterwards  with  the  general  order,  and 
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SO  disturb  not  our  deep-seated  conviction  of 
permanent  law  ? 

Such  seems  to  be  the  character  of  most  of  the 
Christian  miracles  :  we  see  our  Lord  not  break- 
ing the  laws  of  nature,  but  quickening,  restrain- 
ing, guiding, — bending  them  to  His  will  with  a 
knowledge  and  a  power  immeasurably  beyond 
the  reach  of  man,  and  manifestly  divine. 

And  if  the  greatest  of  miracles — the  restora- 
tion of  the  dead  to  life — seems  to  be  a  more 
positive  breach  of  physical  law,  who  does  not 
welcome  such  a  triumph  of  spirit  over  matter, 
as  a  deliverance  from  an  unnatural  bondage, 
and  a  vindication  of  the  higher  law  of  man's 
true  nature  ?  Who  does  not  feel  that  the 
manifestation  of  a  power  absolute  over  life  and 
death  was  needed  to  confirm  man's  trembling 
hope  of  immortality,  and  '  to  deliver  them  who, 
through  fear  of  death,  were  all  their  lifetime 
subject  to  bondage  ?  '  ^ 

And  even  in  this  case,  whether  there  be  or 
be  not  a  positive  breach  of  a  partial  law,  there 

^  If  resurrection  is  a  breach  of  physical  law,  we  accept  it 
as  a  crucial  test  between  those  who  maintain  the  omnipo- 
tence of  material  forces^  and  those  who  believe  in  a  world  of 
.spirit. 
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need  be  none  of  universal  order.^  For  as  life 
comes  into  the  world  of  matter  and  vanishes 
from  it,  without  the  least  disturbance  of  that 
general  balance  of  physical  forces  which  is 
expressed  in  the  language  of  science  as  the 
one  universal  law  of  conservation,  so,  for  aught 
we  know,  life  may  come  again. 

We  have  been  arguing  the  credibility  of 
supernatural  interposition  from  the  analogy  of 
man's  Will  as  a  known  power  guiding  and  con- 
trolling the  action  of  Nature's  forces :  there  is 
also  a  distinct  argument  to  be  drawn  from  the 
acknowledged  limitations  of  science. 

The  ablest  interpreters  of  nature  are  the 
most  candid  in  confessing  that  there  are  end- 
less regions  of  thought  and  being  beyond  their 
reach :  that  the  origin  of  the  material  universe 
is  to  them  inscrutable,  its  end  and  purpose 
beyond  their  province  :  that  the  mind,  running 
freely  along  the  chain  of  natural  phenomena, 
can  never  pass  from  the  world  of  matter  to  the 
world   of  thought:    that   when    science   is    ex- 

^  If  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life  is  a  great  law  of  our  being, 
which  falls  not  within  our  ordinary  experience,  and  which  yet 
it  is  good  for  us  to  know,  the  breach  of  present  order  is  amply 
justified.     See  Luth.  p.  36. 
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hausted,  and  the  outer  margin  of  all  possible 
discovery  is  readied,  the  real  mystery  of 
existence  still  looms,  and  must  ever  loom 
around  us,  beyond  the  reach  of  man's  unaided 
intellect.^ 

These  are  no  light  admissions ;  for  in  that 
world  of  thought,  which  Science  cannot  reach, 
the  greatness  and  the  happiness  of  man,  as 
a  spiritual  being,  lie ; '  and  it  is  in  that  same 
world,  the  spirit's  home,  that  strains  of  heavenly 
truth  have  fallen,  as  we  believe,  upon  the 
prophet's  ear. 

Beyond  that  mystery,  which  looms  around 
our  present  existence,  we  look  for  the  life 
which  fadeth  not  away ;  and  if  from  yonder 
shore  no  sign  had  ever  appeared  of  a  mightier 
power,  no  utterance  ever  been  heard  of  a 
higher  will,  this  absolute  uniformity  of  physi- 
cal law,  this  life  that  ends  in  corruption  and 
the  grave,  would  crush  the  soul  with  a  hopeless 
and  intolerable  bondage. 

1  See  Professor  Huxley's  Address  to  the  British  Association, 
1870  ;  Tyndal  on  Heat ;  Duke  of  Argyll's  Reign  of  Law,  etc.  etc 

2  Compare  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman,  Grammar  of  Assent :  '  The 
physicist  is  thus  preparing  the  way  for  clearer  views  of  what 
must  he  spiritual,  if  it  be  not  uniform  with  the  material.' 

D 
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But  if  out  of  the  midst  of  the  cloud  and 
of  the  darkness  a  voice  has  sometime  sounded 
as  the  voice  of  God,  and  a  flash  as  it  were 
of  heavenly  light  has  revealed  for  a  moment 
the  uplifted  arm;  shall  we  not  hail  with 
delight  that  sign  of  a  power  which  promises 
deliverance  to  the  soul  ? 

Shall  we  not  welcome  the  prophecy  that 
tells  of  an  omniscient  mind  already  working 
out  in  secret  its  great  design, — guiding  all 
the  operations  of  nature  and  all  the  history 
of  man  to  one  great  and  glorious  end,  wherein 
the  seeming  contradictions  of  life  and  of 
the  world,  the  great  antitheses  of  spirit  and 
matter,  of  freedom  and  necessity,  of  miracle 
and  law  shall  all  be  reconciled  in  the  one 
grand  truth  of  universal  order,  in  the  perfect 
unity  of  the  new  creation  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord? 
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'  And  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers  sent  to  them  by  His  mes- 
sengers, rising  up  betimes,  and  sending ;  because  He  had 
compassion  on  His  people,  and  on  His  dwelling-place :  but 
they  mocked  the  messengers  of  God,  and  despised  His  words, 
and  misused  His  prophets,  until  the -wrath  of  the  Lord  arose 
against  His  people,  tUl  there  was  no  remedy.' — 2  Chrox. 
xxxvi.  15,  16. 

TN  my  last  lecture  I  tried  to  show  that 
the  claim  which  the  prophets  of  Israel 
make  to  be  bearers  of  a  revelation  from  heaven 
is  not  one  that  may  be  set  aside  without  a 
hearing;  for  neither  reason  nor  science  teach 
us  that  such  a  revelation  is  incredible. 

This  morning  I  shall  sketch  very  briefly 
the  historical  aspect  of  prophecy,  —  I  mean 
its  relation  to  the  general  history  of  the 
nation.  And  here  we  must  consider  prophecy 
in  its  widest  sense,  as  the  revelation  of  God's 
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will,  and  the  prophet  as  one  commissioned  to 
sijeak  for  God. 

First  then  we  notice  that  in  this  sense 
prophecy  is  as  old  as  the  Hebrew  nation 
itself,  and  indeed  far  older.  The  life  of  the 
nation  begins  with  the  age  of  Moses :  but 
Moses  in  his  writings  leads  us  back  to  the 
fount ainhe ad  of  man's  history  ;  and  as  he 
traces  its  course  through  the  dim  distance 
of  the  world  before  the  flood,  and  thence 
through  the  patriarchal  age,  he  shows  us  the 
first  dawn  of  the  Divine  revelation,  breaking- 
through  the  darkness  of  that  old-world  history, 
and  making  it  bright  with  the  promise  of  a 
glorious  though  far  distant  day. 

But  the  first  prophet  of  the  nation  is  the 
founder  himself:  and  from  Moses  to  Malachi 
prophecy  lives  on  through  the  history  of  a 
thousand  years,  and  then  suddenly  dies  out. 
For  five  centuries  no  living  voice  is  heard ; 
only  the  ancient  prophets  though  dead  yet 
speak,  and  the  faithful  in  Israel  still  listen 
and  still  wait.  But  Israel's  day  of  grace  is 
far  spent,  and  the  night  of  doom  at  hand,  when 
that  Prophet  that  should  come  into  the  world 
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at  last  appears:  and  as  the  national  history 
closes  amid  clouds  and  darkness,  the  light  of 
prophecy  shines  out  anew  in  Christ  and  His 
apostles,  growing  into  that  full  splendour  of 
Divine  revelation  which  will  never  cease  to 
give  light  unto  the  world. 

Next  we  remark,  that  the  national  life 
is  everywhere  closely  intertwined  with  this 
Divine  revelation,  which  both  precedes  and 
survives  it.  The  vital  connection  is  seen 
most  clearly  in  each  great  turning-point  of 
the  history,  and  in  each  master-mind  which 
rules  the  crisis  that  it  helps  to  create. 

Moses  at  the  very  first  is  brought  into  living 
union  with  the  earlier  revelation,  when  God 
makes  Himself  known  at  the  bush  as  the 
God  of  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob :  and 
when  sent  upon  his  work  of  deliverance, 
the  promise  by  which  all  his  fears  are  over- 
ruled is  the  promise  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
the  only  difference  between  Moses  and  other 
prophets  being,  that  he  who  has  the  greater 
work  to  do  is  gifted  with  greater  powers; 
'  See !  I  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh, 
and  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  be  thy  prophet. 
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Thou  shalt  speak  all  that  I  command  thee,  and 
Aaron  thy  brother  shall  speak  unto  Pharaoh/ 

Thus  in  relation  to  God,  Moses  is  like  any- 
other  prophet,  an  interpreter  of  the  Divine 
word;  but  before  men,  and  especially  before 
the  proud  king  of  Egypt,  Moses  is  as  a  god, 
and  puts  his  word  into  the  mouth  of  Aaron, 
and  makes  him  Ms  prophet :  '  He  shall  be  to 
thee  instead  of  a  mouth,  and  thou  shalt  be 
to  him  instead  of  God.' 

The  same  pre-eminence  is  seen  in  the  after 
history,  especially  in  the  giving  of  the  Law. 
The  very  essence  of  the  prophetic  gift  is 
direct  communication  with  God ;  and  in  this 
privilege  Moses  stands  supreme.  Once  only 
are  Aaron  and  the  elders  permitted  to  go 
up  with  him  into  the  mount,  and  to  see  the 
glory  of  the  God  of  Israel ;  and  then  the 
command  to  them  is,  '  Worship  ye  afar  off, 
and  Moses  alone  shall  come  near  the  Lord : 
but  they  shall  not  come  nigh,  neither  shall  the 
people  go  up  with  him '    (Num.  xii.  17). 

When  the  seventy  elders  were  chosen  to 
share  with  Moses  in  the  government  of  th^e 
people,   '  it  came  to  pass  that  when  the  Spirit 
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rested  on  them  they  prophesied,  and  did  not 
cease.'  And  though  Moses  himself  rightly 
speaks  of  it  as  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  the 
Lord's  own  word  puts  greater  honour  upon 
His  servant :  '  I  will  come  down  and  talk 
with  thee  there,  and  will  take  of  the  Spirit 
which  is  upon  thee,  and  will  put  it  upon  them.' 

The  envy  of  Aaron  and  Miriam  only  brings 
out  a  clearer  declaration  of  the  pre-eminence 
of  their  younger  brother.  '  If  there  be  a 
prophet  among  you,  I  the  Lord  will  make 
myself  known  unto  him  in  a  vision,  and  will 
speak  unto  him  in  a  dream.  My  servant 
Moses  is  not  so,  who  is  faithful  in  all  my 
house.  With  him  I  will  speak  mouth  to 
mouth,  even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark 
speeches.' 

The  reason  of  this  higher  gift  to  Moses  is 
in  the  words,  'faithful  in  all  my  house.' 
For  the  founder  of  the  nation,  the  lawgiver, 
the  mediator,  the  supreme  ruler  and  judge 
both  in  Church  and  State,  trusted  with  all 
power,  and  found  faithful  in  all  God's  house, 
must  enjoy  a  closer,  clearer,  deeper  insight 
into  the  will  of  God  than  other  prophets  have. 
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The  great  design  of  the  prophetic  office  here 
revealed,  is  to  uphold  the  house  of  God,  i.e. 
His  Church  and  kingdom ;  for,  in  Israel, 
Church  and  kingdom  both  are  His,  and  both 
are  one. 

The  prophet  thus  appears  as  the  vicegerent 
and  ambassador  of  God.  His  work  is  not 
limited  to  new  revelations  of  God's  will ;  he 
must  keep  the  people  mindful  of  His  covenant, 
and  obedient  to  His  law ;  he  must  enlighten, 
purify,  and  raise  them  to  a  worthy  sense  of 
their  high  calling  as  the  chosen  race — the  one 
nation  to  whom  God  had  promised,  '  If  ye  will 
obey  my  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant, 
then  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me 
above  all  people  :  for  all  the  earth  is  mine  ; 
and  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests, 
and  an  holy  nation.' 

On  Joshua,  whose  greatness  is  wholly  de- 
rived from  Moses,  we  need  not  dwell ;  nor  on 
the  age  of  the  Judges,  in  which  the  national 
life,  passing  further  away  from  the  influence 
of  its  great  founder,  begins  to  wane  and  lan- 
guish, and  prophecy  shines  out  only  here  and 
there  with  a  less  pure  and  vivid  light. 
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Passing  on  then  to  the  next  great  stage  of 
Jewish  histor}^,  we  there  find  the  next  great 
prophet,  Samuel,  the  restorer  of  the  law,  the 
reformer  of  religion,  of  morals,  and  of  social 
order,  a  man  full  of  the  same  Spirit  that  was 
in  Moses. 

'  The  word  of  the  Lord  was  precious  in 
those  days  :  there  was  no  open  vision.'  But 
prophecy  wakes  up  to  shine  on  Samuel's 
birth,  in  Eli's  promise,  in  Hannah's  song,  in 
the  message  of  the  nameless  man  of  God  :  '  I 
will  raise  me  up  a  faithful  priest,  that  shall  do 
according  to  that  which  is  in  mine  heart  and 
in  my  mind.' 

If  ever  history  bore  the  stamp  of  nature  and 
of  truth,  we  see  it  in  the  calling  of  the  child 
Samuel  to  be  a  prophet  of  the  Lord.  Call  to 
mind  that  scene  at  night,  '  ere  the  lamp  of  God 
went  out  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  where  the 
ark  of  God  was  ; '  the  old  man  laid  down  in  his 
place,  silent,  but  sleepless,  his  heart  overcharged 
with  sorrow,  his  eyes  waxing  dim  that  he 
could  not  see  ;  the  child  consecrated  from  the 
womb,  and  kept  by  God's  grace  in  more  than 
childlike  purity,  yet  in  all   the  beautiful  un- 
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consciousness  of  childhood,  growing  in  favour 
with  the  Lord  and  with  men :  '  Samuel  did 
not  yet  know  the  Lord,  neither  was  the  word 
of  the  Lord  revealed  unto  him/ 

All  is  most  simple,  clear,  and  calm ;  no 
sudden  ecstasy,  no  trembling  rapture,  no 
vision  of  glory,  no  tongues  of  fire,  or  sound  as 
of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  but  a  voice  that 
scarce  breaks  the  stillness  of  the  night  and 
deepens  its  solemn  peace,  as  the  Spirit  of  pro- 
phecy enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  holy  child, 
'  a  gracious,  willing  guest.'  Here  at  least  the 
supernatural — let  us  rather  call  it  the  divine — 
is  in  closest  harmony  with  man's  true  nature. 

The  revival  of  the  prophetic  gift  in  Samuel 
was  so  marked,  that  he  is  commonly  called  the 
first  of  the  prophets  ;  rather  he  was  the  first  to 
give  a  new  form  to  the  prophetic  ofiice.  For 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  Samuel  himself, 
like  Moses,  was  the  chief  of  the  whole  state ; 
but  his  latter  years  were  spent  in  framing  and 
guiding  the  great  political  change  brought  on 
by  the  demand  of  the  people,  '  Make  us  a  king 
to  judge  us,  like  all  the  nations.' 

When  temporal  power  thus  passed  for  ever 
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from  the  prophet's  hands,  it  was  the  more 
needful  that  his  spiritual  authority  should  be 
fully  recognised.  There  must  be  men  who 
would  make  their  voice  heard  both  by  prince 
and  people,  reminding  them  that  Jehovah  was 
still  the  one  true  King  of  Israel,  and  that 
earthly  princes  were  ministers  to  do  His  will. 

From  this  time  therefore  the  prophet  bears 
a  more  distinct  and  peculiar  office ;  and  his 
moral  ascendency  as  the  inspired  messenger 
of  God  is  made  the  more  remarkable  by  the 
absence  of  all  external  power.  Even  David, 
the  prophet-king,  is  no  exception.  As  an 
inspired  prophet,  it  is  not  with  temporal 
affairs,  but  with  the  future  destinies  of  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  that  he  deals.  As  a  temporal 
prince,  the  Divine  voice  comes  to  him,  as  to 
others,  from  without:  the  message,  whether 
of  rebuke  or  promise,  is  brought  by  a  Nathan 
or  a  Gad, — men  whose  only  weapon  is  the 
word  of  the  Lord. 

Thus  the  prophet  is  still  the  living  voice 
of  God  to  the  men  of  his  own  age,  and  still 
acts  upon  the  present ;  but  his  power  is  wholly 
spiritual.     He  appeals  to  conscience,  to  reason, 
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and  to  faith ;  but  he  is  no  longer  the  leader, 
the  ruler,  or  the  judge.  His  work  is  now  to 
uphold  the  cause  of  righteousness,  to  guard 
the  purity  of  religion,  to  keep  alive  in  Israel 
men's  faith  in  the  promises  of  God. 

Thus,  when  the  temporal  kingdom  was  rent 
in  twain,  the  prophets  of  the  age  found  their 
chief  sphere  of  action  in  those  tribes  which, 
being  cut  off  from  the  true  centre  of  religious 
life,  fell  first  into  an  idolatrous  worship  of 
Jehovah,  and  then  into  the  base  and  impure 
heathenism  of  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth. 

It  is  in  this  age  that  those  '  schools  of  the 
prophets,'  which  had  been  founded  by  Samuel, 
rise  to  their  greatest  eminence  under  such 
mighty  masters  as  Elijah  and  Elisha.  In 
these  schools  the  so-called  'sons  of  the  pro- 
phets' lived  together  in  large  societies, — 
young  men  devoted  to  their  spiritual  leaders, 
fired  by  their  teaching  with  fervent  zeal  for 
the  pure  truths  of  the  ancient  covenant  and 
law,  and  trained  by  their  example  to  a  simple, 
self-denying,  and  laborious  life. 

When  we  consider  the  period  in  which 
these  schools  arose,  and  the  remarkable  fact 
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that  they  were  all  placed  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  ten  tribes,  they  seem  to  have 
been  designed  not  only  by  Samuel's  foresight, 
but  by  God's  providence,  so  to  strengthen  the 
influence  of  the  prophetic  order  in  Israel,  as 
to  make  it  an  effective  check  upon  the  abuse 
of  royal  power,  the  treachery  of  false  prophets, 
and  the  growing  strength  of  idolatry  and  hea- 
thenism. 

But  here  we  must  guard  against  error. 
Prophecy  itself  was  never  a  matter  of  educa- 
tion;  the  training  of  the  schools,  however 
useful,  was  not  essential ;  the  greatest  prophets 
sometimes  helped  to  give,  but  had  not  them- 
selves received  it :  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
were  not  necessarily  prophets  themselves ; 
they  were  the  disciples,  the  servants,  and,  in 
rare  instances,  the  successors  of  the  prophets. 

When  he,  who  used  to  pour  water  on  Elijah's 
hand,  prayed  that  a  double  portion  of  his  spirit 
might  rest  upon  him,  the  answer  was,  'Thou 
hast  asked  a  hard  thing :  if  thou  see  me  when 
I  am  taken  from  thee,  it  shall  be  so  unto  thee  ,• 
but  if  not,  it  shall  not  be  so.' 

The  spiritual  succession  might   not   be  be- 
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queathed  by  man;  for  it  was  neither  the  in- 
heritance of  a  family,  nor  the  privilege  of  a 
caste.  The  power  of  prophecy  lay  not  in  the 
lore  of  a  school,  nor  the  training  of  a  profes- 
sion, nor  the  mystery  of  a  priestcraft ;  it  was 
the  gift  and  calling  of  God. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  than  this  indepen- 
dent character  of  prophecy.  Though  full  of 
the  noblest  patriotism  and  the  warmest  sym- 
pathies, the  prophet  is  for  the  most  part  a 
solitary  man.  With  no  personal  ambition,  no 
selfish  aim,  he  stands  too  often  alone  against 
the  policy  of  princes  and  the  desire  of  the 
people.  Alone,  but  undaunted,  the  man  of 
God  comes,  bidden  or  unbidden,  to  deliver  his 
message,  in  public  or  in  private,  to  kings  and 
priests,  to  armies  and  to  nations. 

The  authority  of  the  prophets  was  greatest 
in  Israel,  where  the  royal  power  was  least 
secure.  By  them  the  fall  of  dynasties  is  de- 
clared, and  new  princes  are  anointed.  From 
them  each  royal  house,  as  it  proves  unfaithful, 
receives  its  doom.  Jeroboam,  Baasha,  Jehu,  all 
hear  in  turn  the  same  sentence :  ^  Him  that 
dieth   in  the    city  the   dogs    shall    eat,    and 
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him  that  clieth  in  the  field  the  fowls  of  the 
air  shall  eat/ 

False  prophets  and  faithless  priests  are  no 
less  sternly  rebuked;  the  sins  of  the  people 
are  not  spared,  nor  their  coming  chastisements 
unspoken. 

I  do  not  insist  at  present  upon  the  truth 
of  predictions  or  the  reality  of  miracles,  but 
rather  on  the  Trwral  greatness  of  the  prophets, 
and  their  power  over  the  conscience.  Upon 
their  word  hangs  the  issue  of  peace  or  war  : 
'Ye  shall  not  go  up,  nor  fight  against  your 
brethren  the  children  of  Israel ; '  so  speaks  the 
prophet,  and  Rehoboam  yields. 

Theirs  was  the  power,  which  now  ^  we  pray 
for  in  vain,  to  soften  the  cruelties  of  war,  to 
stay  the  uplifted  sword,  and  to  let  the  captive 
host  go  free, 

'My  father,  shall  I  smite  them?  shall  I 
smite  them  ? ' 

'  Thou  shalt  not  smite  them  :  wouldst  thou 
smite  those  whom  thou  hast  taken  captive  with 
thy  sword  and  with  thy  bow  ?     Set  bread  and 

^  Preached  during  the  imprisonment  of  the  French  armies  in 
Germany. 

E 
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water  before  theiiij  that  they  may  eat  and 
drink,  and  go  to  their  master.'^ 

It  is  in  Elijah,  above  all  others,  that  this 
moral  grandeur  rises  to  its  fullest  height. 
With  what  a  noble  courage  he  comes  from  his 
refuge  in  the  desert  to  meet  the  angry  king, 
who  is  seeking  him  everywhere  to  take  his 
life !  How  sublime  his  faith,  as  he  kneels 
alone  before  the  altar  on  Carmel  in  the  sight 
of  an  apostate  nation,  a  solitary  witness  for 
the  truth  of  God!  How  great  his  mastery 
over  the  guilty  conscience,  as  he  spake  to 
Ahab  in  the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  till  at  those 
words  the  trembling  king  '  rent  his  clothes, 
and  put  sackcloth  upon  his  flesh,  and  fasted, 
and  went  softly ! ' 

The  presence  of  such  a  man  as  Elijah  was 
like  the  eye  of  God  fixed  upon  Israel ;  and  so 
long  as  faith  in  God  was  a  living  power,  the 
nation  looked  with  awe  upon  His  prophet ; 
but  as  faith  died  out,  hatred  and  persecution 
were  the  prophet's  reward. 

Thus,  in  Judah,  prophecy  assumes  a  new 
aspect.     Over  the  present  it  has  less  control ; 

1  2  Kings  vi.  22. 
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for  thoiigli  the  master-spirit  of  an  Isaiah  or  a 
Jeremiah  still  at  times  can  strongly  sway  the 
minds  of  kings  and  people,  yet  even  they  can- 
not permanently  check  the  growing  corrup- 
tion, nor  avert  the  approaching  doom. 

Prophecy  therefore  turns  more  towards 
the  future.  Predictions  of  the  captivity  in 
Babylon  are  followed  by  promises  of  a  national 
restoration,  which  blend  with  the  brighter 
visions  of  Messiah's  kingdom. 

It  is  not  that  the  prophet  feels  less  interest 
in  the  present  fortunes  of  his  people  ;  but  as 
the  tragedy  deepens,  and  the  times  grow 
darker,  the  hopelessness  of  the  present  drives 
him  (humanly  speaking)  to  seek  comfort  for 
himself  and  for  the  nation  in  that  hope  of 
glory  which  he  sees  far  off. 

Thus  he  speaks  as  much  for  coming  ages  as 
for  his  omi.  The  witnesses  of  his  truth  are 
the  generations  yet  unborn ;  and  for  them  his 
words  must  be  not  only  spoken,  but  recorded. 

The  same  desire  now  grows  in  the  prophets 
which  grew  in  Job,  when  he  looked  for  his 
Redeemer  in  the  latter  days  :  '  Oh  that  my 
words  were  now  written !     Oh  that  they  were 
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printed  in  a  book  !  that  they  were  graven  with 
an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever ! ' 

And  their  desire  has  been  fulfilled.  The 
words  which  God's  Spirit  bade  them  write  upon 
the  roll  of  a  book,  have  so  written  themselves 
upon  the  hearts  of  men,  that  they  have  lived 
on,  and  will  live,  when  the  rocks  and  their 
writing  shall  perish  for  ever. 

In  this  sad  age  preceding  the  captivity  the 
prophet  himself  is  an  example  of  suffering 
patience.  The  ministry  of  Jeremiah,  extend- 
ing over  more  than  forty  years,  is  little  else 
than  one  long  and  cruel  persecution.  As  we 
read  the  record  of  his  sufferings,  we  almost 
cease  to  wonder  that  men  have  sometimes 
applied  to  him  even  the  picture  of  that  greater 
Prophet  and  more  awful  Sufferer,  whom  Isaiah 
shows  as  ^  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man 
of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief 

It  is  to  the  treatment  of  the  prophets  in 
this  age  especially  that  the  words  of  our  text 
refer:  'They  mocked  the  messengers  of  God, 
and  despised  His  words,  and  misused  His 
prophets,  until  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  arose 
against  His  people,  and  there  was  no  remedy.' 
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It  is  of  them  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
speaks  :  '  They  had  trials  of  cruel  mockings 
and  scourgings,  of  bonds  and  imprisonment: 
they  were  stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder, 
were  tempted,  were  slain  with  the  sword : 
they  wandered  about  in  sheep-skins  and  goat- 
skins ;  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented : 
of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.' 

The  last  essential  change  was  made  when 
prophecy  assumed  its  written  form ;  and  time 
forbids  me  to  trace  its  history  further.  I 
must  only  attempt  to  draw  a  few  brief  in- 
ferences from  this  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch 
of  prophecy  in  its  external  aspect. 

1^^.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  affirm  that 
prophecy,  as  it  existed  in  Israel,  is  a  fact 
unique  in  the  world's  history.  We  may  find 
in  other  nations  a  belief  in  some  kind  of  inter- 
course between  God  and  man.  Oracles,  and 
auguries,  and  other  kinds  of  divination  have, 
for  a  time  and  in  a  measure,  swayed  the 
popular  belief,  and  influenced  the  events  of 
history.  But  there  is  no  people,  except 
Israel,  whose  whole  history  is  pervaded  and 
governed  by  this  one  principle  of  belief  in  a 
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Divine  revelation, — a  belief  not  limited,  as  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  to  the  early  dawn  of 
civilisation,  and  then  dying  out  as  the  light 
increases  ;  but  growing  ever  brighter  from  age 
to  age,  and  reaching  its  meridian  splendour 
when  the  nation  was  at  the  zenith  of  its 
greatness.  We  infer  that  a  fact  so  singular 
cannot  be  explained  by  causes  common  to  all 
nations  and  all  religions. 

2dly.  In  Israel  itself,  the  prophetic  gift  is 
not  general,  nor  even  common,  but  each  one 
in  whom  it  appears  is  regarded  as  a  man  set 
apart  from,  and  raised  above  his  fellows.  He 
is  pre-eminently  '  the  man  of  God.' 

We  infer  that  prophecy  is  not  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  those  religious  and  social 
influences  which,  though  peculiar  to  Israel, 
are  common  to  all  Israel.  For  however  sin- 
gular may  be  their  institutions,  however  mar- 
vellous their  history,  3^et  if,  from  the  midst  of 
this  people,  there  stand  out  in  sole  pre-emi- 
nence men  of  an  office  and  character  unlike 
all  others, — men  who  rise  up  from  time  to  time 
under  all  forms  of  government  and  all  changes 
of    fortune,  —  men   whose    succession   is    not 
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determined  by  law  nor  inheritance,  nor  wealth 
nor  rank  nor  popular  favour,  nor  by  education 
nor  natural  gifts,  nor  even  by  their  own  choice 
and  purpose,  then  the  phenomena  occurring 
in  the  few  can  never  be  explained  by  the 
causes  common  to  all;  and  I  see  not  what 
reasonable  explanation  can  be  given  but  that 
which  the  prophets  themselves  give,  when 
they  ascribe  all  that  is  peculiar  in  their  gift 
and  office  to  the  calling  of  God,  and  to  the 
power  of  His  Spirit  working  in  them. 

For  ?fdly  and  lastly,  we  find  this  claim 
of  the  prophets  universally  acknowledged  by 
the  people  among  whom  they  lived,  and  to 
whom  they  were  as  often  messengers  of  un- 
welcome reproof  as  of  comfort  or  promise, 
and  as  often  objects  of  fear  and  hatred  as  of 
reverence  and  wonder. 

When  the  words  of  such  men  extort  a 
present  obedience  even  from  the  unwilling,  and 
inspire  a  hope  of  future  blessing  which  lives  on 
when  the  voice  of  prophecy  is  silent,  through 
long  ages  of  national  disaster  and  decline,  I 
think  that,  apart  from  all  question  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  predictions,  the  faith  which  the 
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prophets  inspired  in  their  own  nation  is  itself  a 
strong  witness  to  the  truth  of  their  claim. 

I  do  not  even  touch  to-day  upon  any  evi- 
dence that  might  be  drawn  from  the  subject- 
matter  of  prophecy,  and  from  that  great  design 
which  gives  consistency  and  harmony  to  all  its 
varied  utterances ;  but  I  seek  to  infer  the 
nature  of  the  prophetic  gift  from  the  character 
of  the  men  in  whom  it  is  seen,  and  from  their 
power  over  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

I  ask  you  only  to  remember  what  manner  of 
men  these  Hebrew  prophets  were,  how  pure 
and  holy  in  life,  how  lofty  and  disinterested  in 
aim,  and  then  say :  If  such  men  afl&rm  that 
they  speak  not  of  themselves,  but  God  speaketh 
in  them,  are  they  not  witnesses  whom  we  must 
believe?  Are  they  not  most  worthy  to  have 
been  chosen  as  the  bearers  of  God's  messages 
of  judgment  and  of  mercy  to  Israel  and  to  the 
world  ? 
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Personal  ^Aintm  a  contittton  of  tf}e  propl)ettc 
(3iit — daiapJjas  no  ^ropljet. 


lY. 


Personal  Holiness  a  condition  of  tlje  Propl}etic 
(©ift.— daiapljas  no  ^roplict. 


And  one  of  them,  named  Caiaphas,  being  the  high  priest  that 
same  year,  said  unto  them.  Ye  know  nothing  at  all,  nor 
consider  that  it  is  expedient  for  us,  that  one  man  should  die 
for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  nation  perish  not.  And 
this  spake  he  not  of  hunself  :  but  being  high  priest  that 
year,  he  prophesied  that  Jesus  should  die  for  that  nation ; 
and  not  for  that  nation  only,  but  that  also  He  should  gather 
together  in  one  the  children  of  God  that  were  scattered 
abroad.' — John  xi.  49-52. 


^0  show,  as  I  tried  in  my  last  lecture,  that 
the  prophets  of  Israel  were  men  worthy 
of  their  great  office,  was  a  welcome  and  an 
easy  task. 

For  even  those  who  question  the  super- 
natural origin  of  prophecy,  agree  with  us  in 
regarding  the  Hebrew  prophet  himself  as  the 
ideal  of  a  '  holy  man  of  God.' 

Their  theory  requires  it :  for  if,  as  they  hold, 
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prophecy  be  but  the  work  of  men,  then  the 
men,  in  whom  so  excellent  a  spirit  is  found, 
must  be  as  near  divine  as  may  be.  Such 
critics  show  us  the  prophet  as  a  man  of  lofty 
genius  and  heroic  soul;  one  who  creates  the 
spirit  of  his  age,  yet  lives  and  looks  beyond  it : 
who,  standing  above  his  fellows,  tries  to  lift 
them  up  to  his  own  moral  height :  a  man 
devoted,  self-denying,  fearless,  stedfast,  whom 
neither  ^  the  madness  of  the  people '  nor  the 
wrath  of  kings  can  shake  from  his  firm  purpose 
— loyal  to  his  country,  true  to  Jehovah,  and 
faithful  even  unto  death. 

We  admire  the  noble  picture  set  before  us, 
and  heartily  agree  that  it  is  true. 

But  what  then  ? 

If  this  be  the  general  character  of  the  pro- 
phets of  Israel,  does  it  not  furnish  us  with  the 
strongest  arguments  that  we  could  desire  for 
their  Divine  inspiration  ? 

For  first  we  ask.  Can  men  in  whom  are  seen 
such  truth  and  wisdom  be  either  deceivers  or 
deceived,  when  they  tell  us  in  the  most  express 
and  positive  terms,  that  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God 
that  speaketh  in  them  ? 
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And  again  we  ask,  Is  there  not  such  an 
agreement  between  the  character  and  work  of 
these  prophets  and  the  gift  thej  claim,  as 
carries  conviction  of  reality  with  it, — assuring 
us  that  if  God  ever  spake  by  man,  it  would 
be  (as  far  as  we  can  judge)  by  men  like  these, 
and  acting  as  these  do  ? 

The  principle  on  which  this  latter  argument 
rests — viz.  that  there  is  a  moral  fitness  and  har- 
mony between  the  human  character  and  work 
of  the  prophet  and  a  Divine  gift  and  calling — 
is  the  principle  which  I  chiefly  desire  to  illus- 
trate in  these  lectures.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
kind  of  evidence  well  suited  to  an  age  in  which 
intellectual  doubt  is  often  mingled  with  moral 
earnestness  ;  because  it  is  evidence  that  appeals 
to  our  moral  reason,  and  tends  to  persuade  as 
well  as  to  convince. 

When  such  a  work  as  the  transformation  of 
the  bond-slaves  lusting  after  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt  into  the  warlike  and  well-ordered  nation 
whom  Joshua  led  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
is  accomplished  by  the  influence  and  in  the  life- 
time of  a  single  man ;  or  when  a  code  of  laws 
like  that  of  Moses  is  so  wrought  into  the  con- 
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science  and  habits  of  a  people  as  to  become  the 
root  of  their  whole  national  life  from  age  to  age, 
— we  feel  that  a  Moses  was  the  right  man  for 
such  a  work,  but  that  even  a  Moses  had  need 
of  more  than  man's  power  to  accomplish  it. 

Or  again,  when  the  rise  of  a  prophet  greater 
than  himself  is  foretold  by  a  prophet  so  great 
as  Moses ;  when  the  advent  of  a  kingdom  of 
righteousness  and  peace,  which  shall  know  no 
end,  is  sung  by  an  earthly  king  so  great  and 
so  noble-hearted  as  David ;  or  when  the  mingled 
glories  and  sufferings  of  Messiah  are  foreseen 
by  a  spirit  so  grand  and  yet  so  tender  as  Isaiah's, 
breathing  out  his  very  soul  in  sorrow  for  the 
degenerate  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  giving  to 
ages  yet  unborn  those  high  and  holy  thoughts 
that  shine  on  like  the  stars  for  ever, — when 
such  men  tell  us  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
speaking  in  them,  I  say  that  between  the 
effect  wrought  in  and  by  the  man,  and  the 
Divine  power  to  which  he  ascribes  it,  there  is 
a  moral  harmony  that  carries  the  strongest 
conviction  of  truth  to  the  candid  mind. 

But  what  if  all  these  conditions  should  be 
altered  ?     What  if  in  other  cases  no  such  con- 
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sent  be  found  between  the  prophet  and  his 
theme,  but  holy  thoughts  and  gracious  purposes 
of  God  seem  to  come  to  us  from  the  hps  of  un- 
holy  men  ?  What  shall  we  say  then  ?  Is  all 
our  reasoning  overthrown  by  these  seeming- 
contradictions  ?  Must  we  confess  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  speaks  in  the  same  manner  through 
holy  and  through  wicked  men  ? 

We  can  only  answer  such  questions  by 
examining  those  instances  which  seem  most 
strikingly  to  contradict  our  principle  of  a  moral 
fitness  between  the  human  agent  and  the  use 
which  God  makes  of  him.  And  no  more 
startling  exception,  as  it  seems,  to  this  rule 
could  be  found,  than  that  which  is  described  in 
our  text,  and  referred  to  again  in  this  morning's 
lesson,  that  '  Caiaphas  was  he  which  gave 
counsel  to  the  Jews  that  it  was  expedient  that 
one  man  should  die  for  the  people.' 

The  evangelist  recognises  in  these  words  of 
Caiaphas  no  mere  accidental  or  unaccountable 
coincidence  with  the  event,  but  a  real  predic- 
tion :  '  This  spake  he  not  of  himself;  but  being 
high  priest  that  year,  he  projphesiecV 

The    subject   too   of    the   prediction   is   no 
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common  matter,  but  one  of  the  greatest  and 
holiest  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
the  redeeming,  and  reconciUng,  and  saving 
power  of  the  death  of  Christ :  '  He  prophesied 
that  Jesus  should  die  for  that  nation;  and 
not  for  that  nation  only,  but  also  that  he 
might  gather  together  in  one  the  children  of 
God  that  were  scattered  abroad.' 

Further,  we  must  remember  that  since  the 
voice  of  ancient  prophecy  had  sunk  into 
silence,  the  sufferings  of  Messiah  had  passed 
from  the  thoughts  of  the  nation ;  His  glories 
only  were  desired  and  looked  for.  Jesus 
indeed  had  spoken  of  His  approaching  death 
and  of  blessings  to  flow  from  it,  but  as  yet 
even  His  disciples  understood  none  of  these 
things. 

What  then?  Is  Caiaphas  also  among  the 
prophets  ?  Is  he  chosen  before  all  others  to 
reveal  a  sacred  truth  that  has  not  dawned  as 
yet  upon  the  minds  even  of  the  apostles  ? 

Is  there  not  something  at  first  sight  very 
startling,  something  even  repulsive  to  the 
moral  sense,  in  the  thought  that  God  could 
make  choice  of  such  a  man  for  such  a  purpose? 
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In  trying  to  meet  this  difficulty  fairly  and 
candidly,  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish 
two  questions  which  are  quite  independent : 

Istj  Why  was  Caiaphas  chosen  at  all  to 
utter  this  prophecy?  and  2dly,  When  chosen, 
was  he  employed  in  a  manner  appropriate  to 
his  moral  nature  ? 

These  two  questions  are  really  distinct  and 
independent ;  for  if  we  could  discern  no  reason 
at  all  for  the  cJioice  of  Caiaphas, — if  we  were 
obliged  to  say,  '  Such  was  God's  will,  we  know 
not  why/  and  so  to  leave  the  first  difficulty 
wholly  untouched, — it  w^ould  be  none  the  less 
important,  none  the  less  satisfactory,  to  be 
able  to  show  that  Caiaphas  was  only  used 
as  evil  men  may  be  and  are  used,  as  instru- 
ments of  God's  providence,  without  any  viola- 
tion of  moral  order. 

First  then,  can  we  find  an}^  reason  why 
Caiaphas  should  be  chosen  as  the  organ  of 
this  particular  prophecy? 

We  have  no  need  to  invent  reasons,  nor  to 
travel  in  search  of  them  beyond  the  one  cir- 
cumstance which  St.  John  thrice  emphatically 
notices    in  connection  with  this  utterance    of 
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Caiaphas,  that  he  was  'high  priest  that 
year.' 

It  is  in  the  office  therefore  and  not  in  the 
man  that  we  must  seek  an  explanation  of 
God's  choice  of  His  instrument. 

We  are  reminded  here  by  some,  that  in 
ancient  times  a  sort  of  prophetic  character 
attached  to  the  high  priest  as  bearer  of  the 
Divine  oracle ;  that  within  his  breastplate, 
close  upon  his  heart,  lay  those  mysterious 
gems,  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  at  the 
high  priest's  prayer  flashed  back  the  answer 
of  God  in  light  and  truth. 

But  the  explanation  seems  insufficient ; 
the  Apostle  could  hardly  have  been  thinking 
of  an  inferior  kind  of  divination,  which  was 
growing  obsolete  even  in  the  days  of  David, 
and  passed  away  for  ever  when  the  light  of 
prophecy  grew  strong  and  clear. 

It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  remember  that 
the  priesthood  after  the  order  of  Aaron, — an 
institution  Divine  in  its  origin,  and  pervading 
with  its  influence  the  whole  religious  life  of 
the  nation, — was  passing  away.  That  priest- 
hood,  while  offering  to   the   faithful  Israelite 
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a  present  mode  of  access  to  Jehovah,  was  also 
in  its  whole  design  and  ministration  a  type — 
a  wonderfully  complete  and  elaborate  type — 
of  the  eternal  priesthood  of  the  Son  of  God. 

This  typical  ordinance  reached  its  highest 
significance  in  the  personal  ministration  of 
the  high  priest,  as  he.  once  in  each  year 
entered  alone  within  the  veil  to  sprinkle  the 
mercy-seat  with  the  blood  of  that  sacrifice 
which  was  the  special  symbol  of  Christ's 
atoning  death. 

The  office  had  often  been  allowed  to  sink 
below  its  true  dignity,  and  never  so  low  as 
now :  from  Aaron  to  Caiaphas  was  a  fall 
indeed. 

Should  such  a  priesthood  perish  in  its 
dishonour  without  one  token  that,  however 
degraded  by  man,  it  was  still  sacred  in  the 
eye  of  God? 

Should  a  type  so  significant  pass  away 
without  rendering  its  last  testimony  to  the 
great  Antitype  so  long  foreshadowed,  and  now 
ready  in  His  season  to  be  revealed? 

It  was  my  privilege  last  year  to  listen  with 
charmed  ear  to  the  lamented  Henry  Melville 
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as  he  preached  upon  this  prophecy  of  Caiaphas. 
Would  that  I  could  recall  for  you  the  glowing 
fancy  and  the  soft  music  of  speech  with  which 
the  matchless  preacher  of  our  youth  adorned 
his  theme,  as  he  compared  that  last  dark 
year  of  the  typical  priesthood  to  an  evening 
when  the  sun  goes  down  blood-red  in  a 
troubled  stormy  sky !  As  then  through  the 
gathering  darkness  there  bursts  a  last  gleam 
of  momentary  splendour  to  shed  a  glory  round 
the  death-bed  of  the  day ;  even  so  in  these 
words  of  Caiaphas  we  may  see  a  parting  gleam 
of  heaven's  prophetic  light,  rekindling  for  a 
moment  the  ancient  glory  of  the  priesthood  of 
the  order  of  Aaron. 

Nor  is  it  unimportant  that  this  prediction 
was  uttered  not  only  by  an  enemy  testifying 
to  the  innocence  of  Jesus,  but  by  an  enemy 
who  in  virtue  of  his  office  became  the  chief 
agent  in  His  death. 

We  may  recognise  surely  a  Divine  wisdom, 
more  doubtfully  perhaps  a  Divine  irony, ^  in 
thus  using  the  chief  priest  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  and  the  president  of  the  council  by 

1  Ebrard. 
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which   Jesus  was   condemned,  to  declare  the 
Divine  purpose  of  His  sacred  death. 

Thus  then  the  evangehst  appears  to  have 
given  a  sufficient  account  of  the  choice  of 
Caiaphas,  when  he  says  that  '  being  high  priest 
that  year,  he  prophesied.' 

Let  us  pass  on  to  consider  the  mode  in  which 
the  instrument  thus  chosen  was  employed. 
Caiaphas  prophesied;  but  was  he  therefore 
in  any  sense  a  prophet?  Was  he  moved  in 
any  way  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Or  was  he,  as 
some  have  thought,  driven  by  an  evil  spirit  to 
provoke  the  Sanhedrim  to  put  Jesus  to  death  ? 

This  last  notion  we  need  not,  I  think, 
discuss;  it  explains  nothing,  but  puts  greater 
moral  difficulties  in  the  way  of  belief,  and 
hardly  agrees  with  the  statement,  that  '  being 
high  priest  that  year,  he  prophesied.' 

Was  he  then  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  ? 

When  we  consider  the  general  character  of 
the  man,  and  the  meaning  which  his  words 
evidently  had  for  himself  and  for  the  council, 
all  must  agree  in  this  at  least,  that  Caiaphas 
was  wholly  unconscious  of  that  other  meaning 
which  St.  John  discerned  afterwards. 
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The  mind  of  Caiaphas  was  full  of  the  craft 
that  murders  the  innocent  to  save  itself:  how 
could  it  admit  any  conception  of  the  sublime 
and  heavenly  love  which  alone  breathes  truth 
into  the  thought,  'It  is  expedient  that  one 
man  should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the 
whole  nation  perish  not '  ?  Could  the  Spirit 
of  God  put  such  a  thought  as  that  into  the 
mind  of  such  a  man  ?  The  notion  is  irreverent 
and  profane. 

In  another  view,  it  is  morally  incredible. 
Caiaphas  was  wicked,  few  perhaps  more 
wicked ;  but  he  was  still  human  :  to  suppose 
that  he  had  even  the  faintest  glimpse  of  the 
purpose  of  Divine  love  in  Christ's  death,  and 
yet  acted  as  he  did,  is  to  make  him  a  monster 
or  a  fiend.  Could  the  thought  have  entered 
his  mind,  that  Jesus  would  lay  down  His  life 
for  the  people,  for  His  enemies,  for  such  as 
Caiaphas  himself, — the  heart  most  hardened 
in  wickedness  must  have  turned  back  from 
its  cruel  cold-blooded  policy.  It  is  as  much 
against  human  nature  as  against  the  holiness 
of  God  to  suppose  that  the  mind  of  Caiaphas 
was  even  touched  by  the  Spirit  of  prophecy. 
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We  thus  come  to  another  view  more  com- 
monly received,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  took 
possession,  as  it  were,  of  the  man,  and  used 
him  as  a  mere  machine,  putting  words  into 
his  mouth,  as  a  musician  puts  breath  into  a 
pipe. 

'  Grace,'  says  Chrysostom,  ^  used  his  mouth 
only,  and  touched  not  his  base  heart.  See 
how  great  is  the  power  of  the  Spirit !  Out  of 
a  wicked  mind  He  brought  forth  words  laden 
with  admirable  prophecy.' 

If  this  were  true,  we  should  have  here  one 
clear  example,  though  not  a  very  favourable 
one,  of  the  mechanical  mode  of  inspiration. 

Our  objection  to  this  view  lies  not  against 
a  supernatural  influence  (which  we  also  main- 
tain), but  against  the  unnatural  mode  in 
which  it  is  supposed  to  act. 

We  cannot  read  the  narrative  of  St.  John 
in  its  plain,  simple  meaning,  without  feeling 
that  Caiaphas  is  presented  as  thinking  his 
own  thoughts,  and  uttering  them  in  his  own 
words. 

If  the  after-event  showed  that  those  words 
were  prophetic  of  a  holy  mystery,  their  pre- 
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sent  effect  on  the  council  showed  no  less 
plainly  that  they  were  the  natural  expression 
of  a  selfish  and  wicked  policy. 

Here  then  we  have  to  recognise,  not  any 
unnatural  restraint  of  human  freedom  in  its 
own  proper  sphere  of  action,  but  only  its  sub- 
ordination to  a  power  acting  in  a  higher 
sphere. 

Caiaphas  was  free  to  speak  as  he  would, 
even  as  we  are  free,  yet  '  he  spake  not  (wholly) 
of  himself; '  both  thought  and  speech  were 
subordinate,  as  human  action  ever  is,  to  that 
Divine  providence  which  ordereth  all  things, 
both  in  heaven  and  earth. 

How  that  power  overruled  the  speech, 
and  yet  left  the  speaker  free,  we  know  not : 
but  the  difficulty  is  not  peculiar  to  this  case ; 
it  is  part  of  the  universal  and  insoluble  mys- 
tery of  God's  omnipotence  and  man's  free 
will. 

But  while  we  can  never  understand  the 
mode  in  which  the  Divine  providence  acts, 
we  recognise  its  ordinary  effects,  both  in  the 
history  of  ages  and  in  the  course  of  our  own 
lives.     Its   more   special   purposes    and   influ- 
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ences  can  only  be  known  with  certainty 
when  expressly  declared,  as  here,  in  God's 
ow^n  word. 

A  moment's  reflection  shows  that  this  super- 
intending providence,  to  which  we  ascribe  the 
prophecy  of  Caiaphas,  is  the  first  essential 
element  in  every  kind  of  prophecy ;  for  none 
can  frame  the  prediction  but  He  who  brings 
the  event  to  pass. 

What  makes  the  case  of  Caiaphas  excep- 
tional is,  that  this  one  element  here  works 
alone ;  while  in  prophecy  strictly  so  called  it 
is  combined  with  other  powers,  Divine  and 
human. 

The  unconscious  prediction  of  Caiaphas  was 
in  fact  a  type  rather  than  a  prophecy, — a  sign, 
unobserved  at  the  time,  whose  meaning  was 
afterwards  to  be  made  know^n.  It  was  the 
high  priest  that  spake,  and  his  words,  like  his 
whole  office,  were  made  to  bear  a  typical  signi- 
ficance, of  which  he  knew  nothing,  and  in 
which  we  acknowledge  no  mere  coincidence, 
but  a  Divine  purpose,  because  an  inspired 
evangelist  affirms  it. 

Here  then  in  the  special  character  of  the 
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prophecy  we  find  that  moral  propriety  of 
which  I  have  spoken. 

None  was  so  fit  in  all  Israel  as  the  high 
priest  to  foretell  the  blessings  which  should 
flow  from  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
but  none  more  unworthy  as  a  man  than 
Caiaphas.  Accordingly,  there  is  no  honour 
put  upon  the  man,  no  use  made  of  the  higher 
faculties,  no  living  contact  of  his  spirit  with 
the  Spirit  of  God,  no  spark  of  heavenly  wis- 
dom kindled  in  his  soul ;  but  God's  providence 
alone,  acting  in  its  own  higher  sphere,  gives 
the  prophetic  import  to  his  words,  and  turns 
his  wicked  thoughts  into  a  channel  where  they 
run  side  by  side,  yet  never  mingling,  with 
God's  ow^n  holy  truth. 

And  if  in  this  case,  where  at  first  all  seemed 
so  discordant,  we  find  that  there  is  after  all 
no  violation  of  moral  order,  but  a  certain  fit- 
ness and  propriety  in  the  use  of  such  a  man, 
much  more  may  we  look  for  a  true  moral 
harmony  in  the  higher  and  purer  and  more 
perfect  strains  of  prophecy. 

There  too  we  must  not  overlook  that 
simplest  and  most  fundamental  element  of  all 
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prediction,  which  we  have   seen  distinct  and 
separate  in  this  of  Caiaphas. 

But  even  where  the  Spirit  of  God  enters 
most  closely  into  living  union  with  the  spirit 
of  man,  calling  out  all  his  powers  into  full 
play,  and  turning  his  highest  faculties  to 
noblest  use ;  where  wisdom,  sagacity,  and  ex- 
perience combine  with  faith  and  hope  to  give 
the  clearest  forecast  of  the  future ;  and  even 
where  the  page  of  prophecy  shines  brightest 
with  human  genius,  where  it  reflects  most 
vividly  the  character  of  its  author,  and 
breathes  most  fully  what  men  call  the  spirit 
of  the  age, — even  there  we  must  remember  that 
human  speech  and  thought  are  but  the  ves- 
ture, or  at  most  the  bodily  form  of  prophecy ; 
its  soul  and  substance  is  that  eternal  truth 
which  can  have  no  other  author  but  Him  who 
declareth  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and 
calleth  the  things  that  be  not  as  things  that 
be. 
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Y. 

iStxmn  of  ^ropljecg  tieri&eti  from  tl)e  jprimitt&e 
EeiielatiotT. — K\}t  itiea  of  ffioti. 

'  I  am  the  Lord  that  maketh  all  things  ;  that  stretcheth  forth  the 
heavens  alone  ;  that  spreadeth  abroad  the  earth  by  myself  ; 
that  frustrateth  the  tokens  of  the  liars,  and  maketh 
diviners  mad  ;  that  tumeth  wise  men  backward,  and  maketh 
their  knowledge  foolish ;  that  confirmeth  the  word  of  his 
servant,  and  perform eth  the  counsel  of  his  messengers.' — 
IsA.  xliv.  24-26. 

TF  the  prediction  of  future  events  were  the 
sole  purpose  of  prophecy,  we  need  not 
seek  for  any  other  cause  or  condition  of  its 
existence  than  that  which,  in  the  case  of 
Caiaphas,  we  found  in  the  overruling  provi- 
dence of  God. 

Looking  back  from  the  fulfilment  upon  the 
prediction,  men  might  say,  Surely  God  was  in 
those  words,  and  we  knew  it  not.  But  the 
prophet  would  have  had  no  hold  upon  his  own 
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age ;  his  office  would  not  have  brought  him 
into  living  contact  with  his  fellows,  would  have 
given  him  no  present  influence  over  their 
thoughts. 

It  would  have  been  useless  in  such  a  case 
to  inquire  into  the  mode  of  inspiration,  or  its 
working  in  the  prophet's  mind ;  the  man 
might  be  wholly  passive,  and  the  mode  of 
inspiration  simply  mechanical ;  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  Caiaphas,  there  might  be  no  inspiration 
at  all,  but  only  the  hidden  and  unsearchable 
power  which  guides  the  movements  of  the 
moral   world,  —  the   silent   secret   working   of 

'  A  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  as  we  will.' 

But  this  is  not  the  view  which  the  Bible 
presents  of  the  prophet's  work.  If  he  is  a 
revealer  of  things  to  come,  he  is  also  a  mes- 
senger of  God's  present  will,  and  an  interpreter 
of  His  ways  of  old. 

The  future  which  is  shown  to  him  is,  in 
the  mind  of  God,  already  rooted  in  the  past, 
and  growing  out  of  the  present ;  for  the  truths 
of  eternity  embrace  all  time,  and  reflect  their 
light  on  every  side. 
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When  the  prophet  lifts  up  his  voice  to  be 
heard  by  distant  ages,  he  still  speaks  to  the 
men  of  his  own  time ;  and  his  message  to  them 
is  like  the  word  of  which  Moses  spake,  '  It  is 
not  hidden  from  thee,  neither  is  it  far  off;  but 
the  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee,  in  thy  mouth, 
and  in  thy  heart,  that  thou  may  est  do  it.' 

Thus  to  his  own  age  the  prophet  is  above 
all  a  preacher  of  righteousness :  his  work  is 
to  enlighten  and  to  admonish,  to  chasten  and 
to  nourish  the  true  life  of  the  holy  nation  ; 
to  keep  alive  men's  faith  and  hope,  and  to 
make  them  of  quick  understanding  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord. 

If  then  in  so  many  ways  the  prophet  is  to 
be  the  interpreter  of  God  to  man,  his  mind 
must  be  in  active  communion  with  that  Divine 
mind  whose  thoughts  he  interprets,  as  well 
as  with  those  to  whom  he  interprets  them; 
and  for  such  communion  both  prophet  and 
people  have  need  of  special  preparation.  If 
new  truths  are  to  take  root  and  grow,  they 
must  be  planted  in  a  soil  which  has  first  been 
fitted  to  receive  them :  otherwise  there  will 
be  a  want  of  harmony;  the  supernatural  will 
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not  work  with  nature  :  the  voice  of  tlie  Lord 
will  be  as  the  voice  of  an  unknown  God ;  the 
message  from  heaven  will  be  strange  and 
unintelligible  even  to  the  prophet ;  it  will 
be  wasted  and  misspent  upon  the  people. 

This,  we  may  be  sure,  can  never  be  the  case 
with  true  prophecy ;  God  does  not  work  thus 
in  the  material  world,  much  less  in  the  moral 
and  spiritual. 

Can  we  then  trace  a  special  preparation  for 
Hebrew  prophecy  ?  We  say  that  it  stands 
alone  in  the  world's  history ;  that  there  is 
nothing  of  the  same  kind,  nothing  really 
and  essentially  like  it  in  the  records  of  any 
other  people.  Is  there  a  corresponding  pre- 
paration for  it, — any  singular  course  of  train- 
ing to  fit  men  for  so  singular  a  gift?  Is  the 
acknowledged  history  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
is  the  known  character  of  their  religion, 
different  from  those  of  other  nations,  and 
different  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  said, 
'  Here  is  a  people  who  ^  ought  to  be  better 
prepared  than  others  to  receive  a  revelation 
from  God,  —  to  understand,  and  believe,  and 
obey  it.     Here  if  anywhere  we  may  look  for 
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men  fit,  so  far  as  men  can  be  fit,  to  hold  close 
and  direct  communion  with  their  Maker,  to  be 
enlightened  by  His  Spirit,  to  hear  His  voice, 
and  to  interpret  His  messages  to  mankind?' 

If  such  special  preparation  is  manifest  to 
every  thoughtful  reader  of  the  Old  Testament, 
— if  it  can  be  traced  through  the  whole 
history  of  the  people  of  Israel, — then  we  may 
surely  say  that  this  coincidence  makes  the 
appearance  of  prophecy  in  Israel  alone  more 
natural  and  more  intelligible ;  that  this  cor- 
respondence between  the  requirements  of  a 
Divine  revelation  and  the  wonderful  history 
of  the  only  people  among  whom  any  well- 
attested  claim  to  such  a  revelation  is  found, 
is  a  strong  moral  evidence  that  the  alleged 
revelation  is  what  it  claims  to  be — the  word 
of  the  same  God  whose  providence  has  fitted 
and  prepared  one  chosen  nation  to  receive  it. 

So  far  as  this  preparation  of  which  we  speak 
is  common  to  the  prophets  and  the  people 
alike,  we  may  expect  to  trace  its  origin  in  the 
primary  ideas  of  the  national  religion,  in  the 
prevalent  belief  concerning  the  nature  of  God 
and  of  man,    and  of  their   relations   to  each 
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other.  For  these  are  the  foundations  upon 
which  the  possibihty  of  prophecy  or  any  kind 
of  revelation  depends.  No  prophet  could  ever 
have  risen  up  in  Israel,  nor  would  any  have 
been  found  to  listen  to  his  message,  unless  on 
both  sides  there  had  been  a  profound  belief 
in  God  not  merely  as  a  hidden  providence, 
but  as  a  living  spirit  ever  present  in  the  world, 
and  holding  converse  with  the  spirit  of  man. 

Whence  then  comes  this  conception  of  God 
which  we  find  so  powerful  in  the  prophetic 
age,  and  without  which  prophecy  would  have 
been  impossible? 

Is  it  a  new  faith  in  Israel?  Has  it  been 
brought  in  by  the  prophets  themselves  ?  Or, 
was  it  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, being  in  fact  the  same  faith  which  we 
find  in  the  earliest  record  of  what  claims  to 
be  a  primitive  revelation? 

Our  argument  thus  leads  us  back  to  the 
first  chapters  of  Genesis.  Is  it  true,  as  some 
say,  that  their  teaching  is  obsolete,  fit  only 
for  children?  Have  they  really  lost  their 
power  over  manly  minds  that  read  them 
thoughtfully  and  try  to  follow  out  their  mean- 
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ing?  I  cannot  think  it  possible.  Only  try 
for  a  moment  to  realize  the  thoughts  which 
are  presented  in  the  first  short  sentence,  'In 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth.' 

The  least  and  the  simplest  idea  there  is 
'  the  heavens  and  the  earth/  the  whole  visible 
universe  grasped  in  one  clear  steady  view  as 
the  work  of  an  invisible  Creator.  So  far  our 
senses  and  our  reason  help  us  to  know  in  part 
and  to  see  in  part :  but  '  the  beginning,'  what 
is  that?  The  birth  of  time!  The  moment 
before  which  no  other  moment  was  ! 

Or  what  do  we  understand  of  creation? — 
the  act  by  which  a  world  arose  where  nothing 
was  before ! 

It  is  useless  to  dwell  upon  such  ideas  after 
we  have  once  perceived  their  nature ;  they 
only  grow  the  more  incomprehensible  the 
more  we  try  to  bring  them  within  the  compass 
of  the  human  mind.  But  it  is  not  useless  to 
mark  how  the  Bible  deals  with  such  thoughts 
as  these ;  to  observe  with  what  marvellous 
ease  and  simplicity  the  sacred  writer  speaks 
of  them;   with  what  a  natural  and  unembar- 
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rassed  grace  he  moves  among  these  m3'steries 
of  eternity  as  among  famihar  things.  There 
is  not  a  trace  of  that  wordy  and  barren  specu- 
lation under  which  human  science  so  often 
tries  to  cloak  its  ignorance ;  but  the  greatest 
thoughts  are  clothed  in  the  simplest  language. 
It  is  not  the  style  of  man  striving  and  strain- 
ing to  reach  up  to  thoughts  which  lie  far  above 
out  of  his  sight ;  rather  it  is  the  voice  of 
Divine  condescension,  the  language  in  which 
perfect  wisdom  imparts  just  so  much  of  its 
own  thoughts  as  the  finite  mind  can  bear. 

Our  present  concern,  however,  is  not  so  much 
with  the  origin,  nor  with  the  beauty  and  truth 
of  this  earliest  revelation,  as  with  its  influence 
upon  the  belief  of  the  people  of  Israel  and 
their  prophets. 

Our  question  is, — Can  we  find  here  the  origin 
of  those  ideas  concerning  God,  which  were  so 
peculiar  to  the  Hebrews,  and  without  which 
neither  prophecy  nor  a  belief  in  prophecy 
could  have  existed  among  them? 

We  are  under  no  temptation  to  strain  the 
natural  meaning  of  the  sacred  text,  or  to  force 
into    its    teaching    thoughts    which     do     not 
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properly  belong  to  it;  all  that  we  need  to 
look  for  is  a  beginning,  a  germ  of  the  later 
faith ;  and  I  think  no  one  can  read  those  first 
pages  of  the  Bible,  thoughtfully  and  reverently, 
without  feeling  that  there  is  a  germ — a  very 
fruitful  and  quickening  germ  —  of  that  same 
faith  which  we  afterwards  see  growing  and 
ripening  into  the  rich  harvest  of  prophetic 
teaching. 

I  find  then  in  those  opening  words  of  Genesis 
the  root  of  nearly  all  essential  truth  concerning 
God;  I  find  also,  what  is  still  more  remarkable, 
an  absolute  exclusion  of  all  essential  error. 

'  In  the  beginning  God  '■ — could  any  one  of 
us  have  expressed  so  briefly,  so  simply,  and  yet 
so  accurately  the  idea  of  an  eternal  self- 
existent  Being?  And  is  there  not  a  starting- 
point  here  for  future  revelations  ? 

When  Moses  at  the  bush  first  heard  the 
sacred  name,  'I  AM  THAT  I  AM,'  it  must 
have  been  a  preparation  and  a  help  to  his 
labouring  thoughts  to  have  known  before,  that 
this  eternal  self-existence  was  the  very  at- 
tribute of  God  which  stands  foremost  in  the 
earlier  revelation. 
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It  would  be  easy  to  sliow  how  strong  an 
influence  those  first  words  of  Genesis  had  upon 
the  prophets :  our  text  may  suffice  as  an 
example ;  for  it  shows  how  closely  Isaiah 
connected  the  two  thoughts  of  creation  and 
revelation,  declaring  that  He  who  in  the  be- 
ginning stretched  forth  the  heavens  and  spread 
abroad  the  earth  is  the  same  God  who  'con- 
firmeth  the  word  of  His  servant  the  prophet, 
and  performeth  the  counsel  of  His  messengers.' 
But  the  lasting  effect  of  those  simple  words, 
'  In  the  beginning,'  and  the  preparation  which 
they  laid  for  all  subsequent  revelation  is  most 
clearly  felt,  when  we  hear  them  re-echoed 
again  and  again  in  all  the  chief  writings  of 
St.  John,  as  the  phrase  by  which  he  loves  to 
express  the  deity  of  the  Eternal  Word. 

When  we  pass  to  the  statement  that  '  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,'  we  find 
in  the  simplest  expression  of  an  all-important 
truth,  the  absolute  exclusion  of  manifold  errors 
into  which  human  reason  has  fallen  in  its 
attempts  to  imagine  the  creation  of  a  world. 

That  the  world  is  its  own  creator,  that 
matter  and  spirit  are  one  substance,  that  the 
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higher  nature  is  developed  out  of  the  lower, 
that  universal  order  has  arisen  without  a 
designing  and  originating  mind, — such  are  a 
few  of  the  common  errors  of  ancient  and 
modern  atheism,  which  the  simple  words 
of  Scripture  most  effectually  exclude.  Had 
any  one  of  them  been  permitted  to  lurk 
beneath  the  primitive  account  of  creation, 
there  would  have  been  a  canker  at  the  root 
of  that  first  great  truth,  which  grew  up  in 
all  its  purity  and  perfection  only  in  that 
nation  which  gave  birth  to  the  prophets, — 
the  truth  of  one  living  God,  Creator  of  the 
world  and  all  that  is  therein. 

But  there  is  a  more  subtle  error  in  modern 
speculation,  which  admits  the  existence  of  a 
personal  God,  accepts  His  will  as  the  cause 
and  His  wisdom  as  the  thought  which  gave 
being  and  order  to  the  world,  and  having  thus 
got  over  the  first  great  difficulty  of  a  begin- 
ning, and  a  creation,  acknowledges  no  further 
need  of  God's  help,  but  hands  over  the  whole 
government  of  the  world  to  secondary  causes 
and  established  laws. 

This  view,  which  of  course  makes  prophecy 
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and  all  revelation  impossible,  is  directly 
opposed  to  that  idea  of  God  which  meets  us 
in  the  first  pages  of  the  Bible.  All  that  is 
true  in  the  theory  of  the  completeness  of 
creation  and  the  permanence  of  its  laws  we 
find  in  the  Bible  also  ;  God  looked  upon  every 
thing  that  He  had  made,  and  saw  that  it 
was  very  good,  and  then  rested  from  all  His 
work  which  He  had  made.  But  this  rest  of 
complacency  is  no  withdrawal  from  the  active 
government  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  story  of  paradise  and  of  the  world 
before  the  flood,  God's  voice  is  ever  speaking, 
and  His  presence  everywhere  felt ;  and  it 
seems  in  the  childlike  simplicity  of  the  sacred 
narrative  as  if  heaven  were  nearer  then  to 
earth,  and  man  in  closer  communion  with  his 
Maker. 

Thus  then  the  belief  in  a  living  God, — a 
God  of  knowledge  and  of  power, — a  God  ever 
present  in  the  world,  ordering  and  guiding  all 
things  according  to  the  counsel  of  His  will,  and 
from  time  to  time  making  known  that  will  in 
direct  communication  to  His  chosen  servants 
the  prophets, — this  belief,   which   is  the  very 
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first  condition  of  prophecy,  and  without  which 
it  could  not  be  imagined,  much  less  be  true, — 
this  belief  which  so  remarkably  distinguishes 
the  history  of  Israel  from  that  of  every  other 
nation,  has  its  natural  root  in  that  view  of  God 
and  of  the  world  which  Israel  possessed  in  the 
first  records  of  revelation. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  sign  found  there  of  a 
preparation  for  the  subsequent  work  of  the 
prophets. 

If  we  remember  how  prone  the  people  of 
Israel  were  for  many  ages  to  fall  off  into  the 
various  idolatries  of  the  neighbouring  nations, — 
if  we  reflect  how  large  a  portion  of  the  prophets' 
writings  have  reference  to  this  perverse  ten- 
dency, and  how  hard  a  task  they  had  to  main- 
tain the  pure  faith  in  one  living  God,  we  see 
that  no  better  preparation  for  this  portion  of 
their  work  could  be  made  than  is  made  in  this 
first  revelation.  The  truth  which  they  have  to 
enforce  could  not  have  been  more  plainly 
taught,  nor  the  sin  which  they  have  to  rebuke 
more  clearly  condemned. 

Again  we  are  sometimes  told  that  Jehovah  is 
represented  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  local 
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and  national  deity, — the  God  of  Israel,  but  not 
the  God  of  the  heathen. 

What  little  foundation  can  be  found  for  such 
an  objection  (and  it  is  little  indeed)  lies  in  the 
tendency  of  the  Jews  to  narrow  the  teaching 
of  their  Scriptures,  and  not  in  that  teaching 
itself;  it  was  a  tendency,  too,  not  so  much  to 
limit  the  idea  of  God  or  of  His  universal 
dominion,  as  to  claim  His  exclusive  favour  and 
protection  for  themselves. 

Such  a  defect  in  the  national  character,  formed 
as  it  was  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  was 
perhaps  inevitable.  There  was  a  danger  in- 
herent in  the  special  covenant  which  separated 
Israel  from  among  the  heathen  to  be  the  sole 
witness  and  guardian  of  revealed  truth.  It  is 
hardly  needful  to  remind  you  how  earnestly  the 
prophets  contend  against  such  narrow  ten- 
dency ;  how  eagerly  they  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  their  God  shall  be  known  as  the 
King  of  all  the  earth,  and  His  name  shall  be 
great  among  the  Gentiles. 

May  not  then  that  larger  spirit  have  been 
fostered  in  them  by  the  earlier  revelation? 
Must    not   their    minds    have   been   naturally 
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opened  to  embrace  the  prospect  of  a  universal 
kingdom  of  God,  in  which  all  nations  should 
share  His  blessing, — when  on  the  first  page  of 
that  which  they  received  as  His  own  word 
they  found  Him  already  revealed  as  the  God  of 
all  the  earth,  and  the  Father  of  the  spirits  of 
all  flesh? 

It  is  not  without  a  purpose  of  preparation 
that  the  great  foundations  of  a  universal  re- 
ligion are  laid  so  broad  and  deep  upon  the  first 
page  of  the  oracles  of  God. 

It  has  been  well  said  of  the  description  there 
given  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  that  its 
meaning  always  seems  to  be  a  meaning  ahead 
of  human  science,  not  because  it  anticipates  the 
results  of  science,  but  because  it  is  independent 
of  them,  and  seems  as  it  were  to  run  round 
the  outer  margin  of  all  possible  discovery/ 

This  remark,  which  was  first  made  by 
Augustine,^  is  not  less  true  if  applied  to  the 
revelation  of  the  nature  of  God.  Of  that,  too, 
we  may  say,  '  Yes,  Moses  had  in  view,  and  in 
his  spirit,' when  he  traced  those  words,  all  that 

^  The  Reign  of  Law. — Argyll. 
^  Confessionum,  lib.  xii.  c.  31. 
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we  can  ever  discover  of  the  truth,  even  all  that 
has  escaped  us  hitherto  or  escapes  us  still,  but 
which  may  yet  be  discovered  in  them.' 

That  mine  of  truth  was  not  unknown  to  the 
prophets,  and  their  minds  could  not  be  insen- 
sible to  the  power  of  words  '  so  sublime  in 
their  simplicity  and  so  rich  in  their  reserve.'^ 

They  had  begun  to  learn  the  language  of  the 
Spirit  there  ;  so  that  when  His  voice  came  in  its 
living  power  to  themselves,  they  were  ready  to 
hear  what  the  Lord  God  would  say  unto  them. 

1  The  Eeiffn  of  Law.— Argyll. 
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Elje  l^uman  Contiittotts  of  ^ropljecs  (ounti  in 
i\}t  BMnt  Emage, 

'  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  his  Maker, 
Ask  me  of  things  to  come  concerning  my  sons  ;  and  concern- 
ing the  works  of  my  hands  command  ye  me.  I  have  made 
the  earth,  and  created  man  upon  it.' — Isa.  xlv.  11,  12. 

T\7E  have  seen  how  the  first  page  of  the 
Bible  prepares  the  way  for  all  subse- 
quent revelation,  by  making  known  a  God, 
whose  life  and  thought  and  love  go  forth  from 
Himself  into  the  world  which  He  created  and 
sustains. 

That  is  the  first  condition  of  prophecy, — a 
God  who  can  reveal  Himself  and  His  will. 
The  second  is  a  corresponding  faculty  in  man, 
— a  spiritual  sense  to  hear  and  understand 
God's  voice. 

What  does  the  primitive  revelation  teach  on 
this  point?     Is  its   account   of  man's   origin, 
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nature,  and  relation  to  God  peculiar  to  the 
Bible  ?  Does  it  correspond  in  this  peculiarity 
to  the  fiiith  which  afterwards  prevailed  in 
Israel?  Does  it  tend  to  make  the  reception 
of  Divine  truth  more  easy  and  natural  to  the 
prophet,  and  more  credible  to  the  people  ?  In 
short,  does  it  help  to  prepare  the  way  for  pro- 
phecy in  later  ages  ? 

Turning  once  more  for  an  answer  to  the 
ancient  record  of  creation,  we  find  its  order 
very  significant.  When  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  have  been  formed,  and  fitted  to  sustain 
life ;  when  the  lower  animals  have  all  been 
made  each  after  his  kind,  there  is  a  pause  in 
the  work.  The  Creator  seems  as  it  were  to 
take  counsel.  He  gives  utterance  to  a  new 
and  nobler  thought :  '  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image,  after  our  likeness  ;  and  let  them  have 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over 
all  the  earth.' 

That  new  creative  word,  declaring  the  law  of 
mans  nature,  teaches  that  he  is  made  after 
another  kind  from  all  that  were  before. 
Linked  he  may  be  to  each   '  moving  creature 
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that  hath  life,'— and  it  matters  not  how  closely 
linked, — on  the  lower  side  of  his  nature,  by  all 
that  is  of  the  earth,  earthy,  by  all  the  func- 
tions of  bodily  life,  by  sensation,  by  appetite, 
by  instinct,  by  every  degree  of  intelligence 
with  which  the  low^er  animals  are  endowed ; 
but  he  is  raised  far  above  them  all,  and  fitted 
to  have  dominion  over  them,  by  the  likeness, 
which  they  do  not  share,  to  the  God  who 
made  both  him  and  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  idea  of  an  image 
throws  a  wonderful  light  upon  the  relation  of 
man  to  his  Maker.  It  marvellously  combines 
the  clearest  distinction  between  the  Divine  and 
human  natures,  with  the  entire  dependence  of 
the  one  upon  the  other,  and  with  an  afiinity  so 
close,  that  thought  may  be  reflected  in  thought, 
and  will  impressed  upon  will. 

I  think  we  may  confidently  say,  that  these 
great  primary  ideas  which  lie  at  the  root  of 
prophecy, — a  God  who  speaks  from  heaven, 
and  a  spiritual  sense  in  man  responsive  to 
God's  voice,— have  never  been  so  luminously 
and  so  impressively  displayed  as  in  that  lan- 
guage of  the  old  Hebrew  Scriptures, — language. 
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of  which  it  has  been  said  by  a  great  critic, 
that  the  pen  of  the  writer  seems  to  tremble 
with  joy  as  it  repeats  its  strokes  :^  '  So  God 
created  man  in  His  own  image,  in  the  image 
of  God  created  He  him.' 

We  might  fairly  infer,  that  such  a  doctrine 
found  in  this  venerable  record  must  have  had 
an  influence  upon  the  prophets  of  later  ages ; 
but  we  are  not  left  to  infer  it.  We  can 
clearly  trace  in  their  writings  the  same  pecu- 
liar ideas  of  man's  origin  and  relation  to  his 
Maker.  And  it  is  the  more  interesting  to  do 
so,  because  we  are  sometimes  told  by  those 
who  value  the  Old  Testament  lightly,  that  it 
fails  to  present  the  true  relation  between  God 
and  man ;  that  it  knows  nothing  of  that  most 
tender  and  attractive  thought,  '  the  Fatherhood 
of  God."' 

Certainly,  if  this  were  so,  the  writers  could 
not  have  fully  caught  the  spirit  of  that  earliest 
revelation.  There  God  is  most  clearly  seen 
not  only  as  a  Creator,  but  as  a  Father,  impart- 
ing to  man  a  portion,  or,  to  say  the  very  least, 
a  likeness  of  His  own  nature. 

1  Ewald.  2  Young,  Christ  of  History,  pp.  131,  139. 
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But  let  the  prophets  speak  for  themselves. 
Let  us  hear  for  instance  how  Isaiah  cries  to 
God  in  the  name  of  the  repentant  people : 
*  Doubtless  Thou  art  our  Father,  though  Abra- 
ham be  ignorant  of  us,  and  Israel  acknowledge 
us  not :  Thou,  0  Lord,  art  our  Father,  our  Re- 
deemer ;  Thy  name  is  from  everlasting.' 

Mark  how  expressly  the  prophet  appeals 
from  the  forfeited  privileges  of  special  cove- 
nants made  with  Israel  or  with  Abraham,  to 
that  primitive  relation  wherein  God  embraces 
the  whole  human  race  in  a  Father's  love.  So 
if  we  turn  to  the  last  page  of  prophecy,  we 
find  Malachi  rebuking  the  treacherous  and  un- 
brotherly  conduct  of  the  priests  and  Levites, 
by  appealing  not  to  the  law,  nor  the  covenant, 
nor  to  any  of  the  special  ties  which  bound 
Israel  together  as  a  chosen  race  and  a  peculiar 
people,  but  to  the  wider  brotherhood  of  man, 
as  based  upon  the  unity  of  a  Divine  origin  : 
'  Have  we  not  all  one  Father  ?  Hath  not  one 
God  created  us?  Why  do  we  deal  treacher- 
ously every  man  against  his  brother,  by  pro- 
faning the  covenant  of  our  fathers  ? ' 

It  is  interesting  and  important  to  our  argu- 
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ment  to  notice  further  how  this  relation  of 
Fatherhood  is  regarded  as.  being  specially  re- 
newed for  every  soul  of  man ;  for  the  distinc- 
tion drawer  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
between  the  fathers  of  our  flesh  and  the  Father 
of  spirits,  is  a  distinction  fully  expressed  in  the 
Old  Testament. 

There  too  it  is  Jehovah  '  who  formeth  the 
spirit  of  man  within  him,'  who  is  '  the  God  of 
the  spirits  of  all  flesh.'  There  too  we  are 
taught  that  ^  the  spirit  shall  return  to  God 
who  gave  it.' 

To  those  who  thus  speak  of  man's  relation  to 
God,  each  soul  that  is  born  into  the  world  has 
a  divine  as  well  as  a  human  father.  Each 
has  its  creation  as  well  as  its  birth ;  each  is  a 
link  in  the  order  of  natural  development,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  new  and  particular  form  of 
the  '  image  of  God.'  ^ 

Not  only  Adam  is  in  this  sense,  as  St.  Luke 
calls  him,  '  the  son  of  God,'  but  every  man  can 
say  with  equal  right  what  Elihu  does  say  in  the 
book  of  Job,  '  The  Spirit  of  God  hath  made  me ; 
the  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  me  life.' 

^  Compare  Martensen,  Christian  Dogmatics^  §  74, 
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Now  it  is  easy  to  see  how  this  belief,  that 
God  is  the  true  Father  of  our  spirits,  lies 
as  a  necessary  condition  at  the  root  of  all 
religion  and  all  revelation.  It  is  vain  and 
futile  to  try,  as  men  have  been  trying,  not 
merely  to  show  how^  man's  body  may  have 
been  developed  out  of  the  lower  organisms  of 
animal  life,  but  also  to  trace  the  development 
of  mind  out  of  matter,  and  of  conscience  out 
of  instinct,  and  then  to  profess  that  all  this 
is  consistent  with  religion  and  with  the  hope 
of  immortality. 

If  man's  spirit  is  the  creature  of  develop- 
ment, his  onty  possible  creed  is  fatalism,  his 
only  immortality  an  endless  series  of  genera- 
tions, each  perishing  for  ever  as  it  passes  away 
and  is  replaced  by  another. 

But  with  that  view  of  man's  nature  which 
we  find  in  Genesis,  and  find  in  the  prophets 
also,  we  can  understand  how  every  man,  while 
inheriting  the  characteristics,  good  and  evil,  of 
his  parents,  his  family,  and  his  race,  has  also  an 
independent  and  peculiar  character  of  his  own. 

His  moral  nature  thus  regarded  is  not 
merely  a  necessary  and  inevitable  result  of  his 
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place  in  a  long  series  of  development-  it  has 
also  a  distinct  and  independent  origin,  —  a 
freedom,  and  therefore  a  responsibility  of  its 
own. 

This  direct  relation  of  every  individual  soul 
to  God,  and  the  obligations  which  flow  from 
it,  are  most  clearly  and  forcibly  stated  in  the 
well-known  passage  of  Ezekiel :  '  Behold,'  says 
God,  '  all  souls  are  mine  :  as  the  soul  of  the 
father,  so  also  the  soul  of  the  son  is  mine :  the 
soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.  The  son  shall 
not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father ;  neither 
shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son. 
The  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  be 
upon  him,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked 
shall  be  upon  him.' 

We  see  at  once  how  a  belief,  which  thus 
quickens  the  moral  sense  and  kindles  the  affec- 
tions, by  bringing  each  soul  into  direct  respon- 
sibility to  God  as  its  Father,  must  have  been 
to  the  prophets  the  very  life  of  their  own  per- 
sonal religion. 

It  is  also  an  essential  condition  of  their  pro- 
phetic office  and  work,  as  based  upon  a  special 
communion  with  God.     We  see  this  in  our  text, 
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where  the  revelation  of  the  future  is  viewed  as 
a  part  of  God's  fatherly  care  for  His  children : 
^  Ask  ye  me  of  things  to  come  concerning  my 
sons ;  and  concerning  the  work  of  my  hands 
command  ye  me.' 

They  who  believe  that  there  is  in  man  s  soul 
a  likeness  to  God, — a  likeness  not  simply  de- 
rived through  the  fathers  of  our  flesh,  but  im- 
pressed anew  (as  the  prophets  have  taught  us) 
upon  each  new-born  soul  by  the  Father  of 
spirits, — must  believe  also  that  man  is  nearer  to 
God,  and  capable  of  closer,  truer  union  with 
Him  than  with  any  other  being. 

Perhaps  this  great  truth,  that  man's  very 
nature  is  designed  for  communion  with  God, 
has  never  been  better  stated  than  by  Richard 
Hooker :  ^  '  Then  are  we  happy  when  fully  we 
enjoy  God  as  an  object  wherein  the  powers  of 
our  soul  are  satisfied  even  with  everlasting 
delight ;  so  that  although  we  be  men,  yet,  by 
being  unto  God  united,  we  live  as  it  were  the 
life  of  God.  Complete  union  with  Him  must 
be  according  unto  every  power  and  faculty  of 
our  minds  apt  to  receive  so  glorious  an  object. 

^  E.  P.  Book  I.  c.  xi.  2,  3,  and  5. 
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Capable  we  are  of  God,  both  by  understanding 
and  by  will ;  by  understanding,  as  He  is  that 
sovereign  truth  which  comprehendeth  the  rich 
treasures  of  all  wisdom ;  by  will,  as  He  is  that 
sea  of  goodness,  whereof  whoso  tasteth  shall 
thirst  no  more.' 

Such  a  quotation,  I  am  sure,  needs  no  apo- 
logy ;  but  let  me  ask  you  to  observe  how  this 
great  master  of  the  English  language,  and 
greatest  of  English  divines,  amid  the  strength 
and  fulness  of  his  statements,  and  all  the  fer- 
vour of  his  eloquence,  never  loses  his  calm 
judgment,  nor  suffers  himself  to  be  betrayed 
into  exaggeration. 

He  speaks  not  of  goodness  originating  in 
man,  but  of  a  desire  after  goodness, — an  im- 
pulse to  improve  and  delight  in  it. 

He  ascribes  to  man's  spirit  no  power  to  dis- 
cover Divine  truth,  but  a  capacity  to  receive 
it.  He  tells  us,  with  an  ancient  father,  that 
'  truth,  which  is  the  secret  of  the  Most  High, 
cannot  be  compassed  with  that  wit  and  those 
senses  which  are  our  own :  that  God  has  not 
left  man  in  darkness,  but  has  given  the  light 
of  truth  as  a  free   gift,  that  He  might  both 
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show  the  nothingness  of  human  wisdom,  and 
set  the  wanderer  in  the  path  that  leadeth  unto 
immortality.'  ^ 

Such  teaching  draws  out  the  true  meaning 
of  the  Divine  image,  showing  us  how  man  is 
most  dependent  upon  his  Maker  in  those  very 
faculties  which  exalt  him  highest  above  the 
other  creatures  of  God's  hand. 

But  this  natural  dependence  of  the  soul 
upon  God  for  its  happiness,  these  desires  and 
capacities  of  knowledge  and  of  love,  contain  in 
themselves  a  pledge  and  promise  of  a  revela- 
tion by  which  alone  they  can  be  satisfied. 

God's  wisdom  and  goodness  both  assure  us 
that  He  would  never  have  implanted  in  our 
nature  a  desire  which  must  remain  for  ever 
unsatisfied,  or  a  faculty  never  meant  to  be 
employed  upon  the  only  object  worthy  of  it. 

This  view  therefore  of  man's  nature,  drawn 
from  the  first  page  of  revelation,  is  precisely 
that  which  would  best  prepare  the  prophets  to 
hear  and  to  obey  God's  voice. 

We  trace  the  actual  influence  of  such  a 
belief,  as  often  as  we  hear   them   confessing 

^  Lactantius,  lib.  I.  cap.  i. 
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their  need  of  Divine  illumination,  and  longing 
for  a  closer  communion  with  God. 

When  the  psalmist  cries  out  that  his  soul  is 
athirst  for  the  living  God ;  when  he  prays,  '  0 
send  out  Thy  light  and  Thy  truth,  and  let  them 
lead  me !  *  or  when  Isaiah  (xxvi.  8)  exclaims, 
^With  my  soul  have  I  desired  Thee  in  the 
night:  yea,  with  my  spirit  within  me  will  I 
seek  Thee  early,' — we  cannot  help  seeing  that 
the  whole  soul  was  possessed  with  a  fervent 
desire  for  conscious  union  with  God,  and  for 
fresh  knowledge  of  His  truth;  nor  can  we 
doubt  that  if  a  Divine  revelation  was  to  be 
made,  this  was  precisely  that  state  and  disposi- 
tion in  which  the  spirit  of  the  man  was  best 
fitted  to  respond  to  every  impulse,  every  breath 
of  the  Spirit  of  God, — • 

'  Obedient  as  the  lute 
That  waits  upon  the  touches  of  the  wind.' 

Prophecy  to  such  a  soul  could  not  be  a 
strange  and  unnatural  thing ;  it  was  Nature's 
highest,  holiest  effort,  crowned  and  rewarded 
with  the  gift  of  heavenly  grace. 

On  one  other  point  in  the  earliest  revelation 
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I  must  touch,  but  very  briefly, — the  account 
of  the  origin  of  man's  sin.  Its  influence  upon 
the  subject  and  development  of  Messianic 
prophecy  may  be  considered  hereafter.  At 
present  I  have  to  notice  only  its  preparatory 
influence  upon  the  prophet's  mind. 

Interpret  as  we  may  that  history  of  paradise 
and  of  the  fall,  the  great  spiritual  truths  em- 
bodied in  it  can  neither  be  mistaken,  nor  their 
power  denied. 

The  reality  of  temptation,  the  consciousness 
of  sin,  the  misery  resulting  from  it,  are  among 
the  most  certain  of  all  truths  ;  they  are  what 
each  man  knows  most  surely,— the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  his  own  mind. 

These  facts  of  inward  experience— tempta- 
tion and  sin,  suffering  and  self-reproach— 
which  are  some  of  the  chief  moving  forces  of 
religion  on  man's  side,  are  combined  in  that 
story  of  the  fall  with  the  yet  mightier  power  of 
hope. 

The  promise  that  '  the  seed  of  the  woman 
shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head'  may  be  very 
general  and  undefined.  The  meaning  which 
we  see  in  it  may  not  have  been  clear  at  first ; 
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but  the  words  do  certainly  convey  some  pro- 
mise of  deliverance  from  temptation,  and  of 
victory  over  sin.  They  thus  point,  however 
vaguely  and  dimly,  to  the  satisfaction  of  man's 
deepest  wants,  and  the  fulfilment  of  his  purest 
and  brightest  hopes. 

While  the  power  of  such  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings upon  the  prophets  may  be  traced  every- 
where in  their  writings,  it  is  nowhere  more 
striking  than  in  the  descriptions  given  by  the 
three  greatest  prophets  of  the  visions  in  which 
each  received  his  first  Divine  call. 

'  Woe  is  me ! '  said  Isaiah,  '  for  I  am  undone  : 
because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  I 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips : 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of 
hosts.' 

Jeremiah  is  overwhelmed  with  the  feeling  of 
human  weakness  :  '  Ah,  Lord  God !  behold  I 
cannot  speak,  for  I  am  a  child ! ' 

Ezekiel,  receiving  the  roll  that  is  written 
within  and  without  with  ^  lamentations  and 
mourning  and  woe,'  no  sooner  begins  to  feed 
upon  those  bitter  thoughts,  than  they  become 
in  his  mouth  '  as  honey  for  sweetness.' 
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In  each  case  the  Divine  voice  is  heard  amid 
the  deepest  and  most  overwhelming  feelings  of 
human  weakness  and  misery  and  sin.  It  is 
nothing  but  the  firm  assurance  of  God's  pre- 
sence in  that  supernatural  call,  that  sends 
them  forth  with  courage  to  their  task.  The 
sign  to  Isaiah  is  the  live  coal  from  the  altar, 
that  touches  his  lips  and  purges  away  his  sin. 
To  Jeremiah  it  is  the  outstretched  hand  of  the 
Lord  touching  his  mouth,  and  putting  His 
own  words  therein.  To  Ezekiel  it  is  the  Spirit 
lifting  him  up  and  carrying  him  away,  not- 
withstanding all  the  bitterness  and  heat  of  his 
soul,  because  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  strong 
upon  him. 

The  miraculous  sign  is  thus  in  each  case 
united  with  the  soundest  moral  sentiments, 
with  a  deep  feeling  of  the  holiness  of  God,  the 
sinfulness  of  man,  the  Divine  reconciliation, 
the  sanctifying  and  enlightening  power  of  the 
Spirit.  '  Such  a  miracle,'  it  has  been  well 
said,  '  does  not  disturb  or  violate  man's  moral 
nature,  but  purifies,  sanctifies,  animates,  and 
renews  it.' 

With  these  examples  before  us,  we  cannot 
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doubt  that  the  constant  belief  of  the  prophets, 
and  the  feelings  that  swayed  their  minds  in  the 
moments  of  highest  inspiration,  were  such  as, 
we  have  seen,  would  be  fostered  by  that  first 
record  of  creation  and  of  the  fall. 

If  then  the  highest  aim  of  religion  is  to  en- 
lighten, to  purify,  and  to  elevate  man's  spirit, 
that  it  may  be  able  more  abundantly  to  re- 
ceive, and  more  perfectly  to  reflect  the  glory  of 
God ;  and  if  the  manifestation  of  God's  own 
Son  in  the  likeness  of  man  was  the  only  means 
by  w^hich  that  exaltation  and  perfection  of 
man's  nature  could  be  attained,  and  therefore 
the  one  great  subject  of  prophecy,  then,  how 
that  noble  picture  of  man,  made  from  the  first 
in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  must  have 
helped  the  prophets  to  rise  to  the  height  of 
their  great  argument ;  how  that  humbling 
example  of  man's  weakness  and  fall,  and  that 
cheering  promise  of  deliverance,  must  have 
supplied  a  store  of  quickening  and  inspiring 
thoughts  to  those  who  from  age  to  age  turned 
back  to  ponder  over  those  first  grand  outlines 
of  primeval  story ! 

Here  surely  is   a  consistency  and  a  moral 
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harmony  between  the  intended  subject  of 
prophecy  and  the  training  of  the  prophet's 
mind ;  here  is  a  preparation  for  such  views  of 
his  own  nature  and  relation  to  God,  of  his 
present  needs  and  future  destiny,  as  must  have 
made  him  an  intelligent,  willing,  and  faithful 
interpreter  of  every  new  promise  that  seemed 
to  point  onward  to  the  coming  day  of  salvation. 
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'  By  myself  have  I  sworn,  saith  the  Lord  ;  for  because  thou  hast 
done  this  thing,  and  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only 
son  ;  that  in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying 
I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  the  heaven,  and  as 
the  sand  which  is  upon  the  sea-shore  ;  and  thy  seed  shall 
possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies  :  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed ;  because  thou  hast 
obeyed  my  voice.' — Gen.  xxii.  16-18. 

TXTHAT  was  the  purpose  of  the  Divine  com- 
mand to  Abraham,  to  offer  up  his  son 
as  a  burnt-offering  ? 

It  could  not  be  to  prove  his  faith  to  God, 
who  knoweth  the  hearts  of  all  men;  nor 
simply  to  confirm  the  obedience  and  personal' 
righteousness  of  one  who  had  been  so  long  the 
tried  and  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord;  nor 
yet  that  his  example  might  serve  for  the  in- 
struction of  after  ages. 

We    must    find    some    greater    and    more 
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adequate  cause  for  subjecting  the  aged  father 
to  such  an  ordeal,  before  we  can  fully  answer 
those  who  assert  that  the  command  was  arbi- 
trary, cruel,  and  unjust,  and  therefore  never 
came  from  God. 

Our  Saviour's  words  point  to  the  right  inter- 
pretation, declaring  first  the  motive  of  Abra- 
ham's willing  obedience,  and  then  its  reward  : 
'  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day,' 
— he  was  full  of  a  joyful  and  exulting  hope^ 
that  he  should  see  the  coming  of  the  promised 
Deliverer, — '  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad ; ' 
that  is,  in  his  lifetime  he  saw  the  day  of  Christ. 

The  whole  narrative  in  St.  John,  the  objec- 
tion of  the  Jews,  '  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years 
old,  and  hast  thou  seen  Abraham  ? '  and  our 
Lord's  answer,  '  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,' 
— show  that  His  words  must  be  understood  in 
their  plain  natural  sense, — not  that  the  patri- 
arch's spirit  long  after  death  looked  forth  from 
its  resting-place  upon  Christ's  advent  in  the 
flesh,  but  that  he  saw  it  in  his  own  lifetime 
upon  earth, — saw  it  therefore  as  things  far 
off  are  seen,  by  the  prophet's  eye. 

1  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  '/;yx7.7.{xauro. 
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And  it  is  as  a  prophet  that  I  desire  to  set 
Abraham  now  before  you.  It  is  his  true 
character,  declared  expressly  in  the  Divine 
warning  to  Abimelech  :  *  He  is  a  prophet,  and 
shall  pray  for  thee,  and  thou  shalt  live,'  recog- 
nised in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  and  exhibited 
in  his  whole  life. 

The  signs  of  a  prophet  were  all  wrought  in 
him.  The  very  phrases  by  which  the  later 
prophets  describe  their  special  communion 
with  God  are  taken  from  his  history.  He  is 
the  first  of  whom  it  is  said,  '  The  Lord  ap- 
peared unto  him ; '  or,  '  The  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  him.' 

And  whether  we  look  at  the  abundance  of 
the  revelations  made  to  him,  or  at  their  in- 
finite importance  to  mankind,  there  is  not 
among  all  the  prophets  a  greater  than 
Abraham. 

This  special  character  of  the  patriarch  is 
apt  to  be  overlooked  in  the  manifold  splendour 
of  his  actions  ;  and  thus  the  true  significance 
of  his  life,  especially  of  its  crowning  trial,  is 
often  misunderstood. 

For  if  that  trial  was  intended  to  prepare  the 
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way  for  a  grand  prophetic  revelation  of  the 
day  of  Christ,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  moral 
fitness  of  the  means  employed  could  be  dis- 
cerned by  those  who  either  deny  the  possibility 
of  a  revelation  from  God,  or  disregard  its  in- 
fluence in  this  case  of  Abraham. 

I  shall  endeavour  therefore  to  illustrate  the 
argument  proposed  in  former  lectures,  by  ex- 
amining the  moral  conditions  of  the  Divine  re- 
velation made  to  Abraham  on  Mount  Moriah, 

The  promises  then  renewed  and  so  solemnly 
attested,  are  in  fact  the  foundation  of  all  sub- 
sequent prophecy.  In  them  therefore  we  may 
hope  to  test  fairly  the  principle  already  laid 
down,  that  the  supernatural  element  in  pro- 
phecy combines  harmoDiously  with  the  natural 
faculties  and  moral  sentiments  of  the  prophet. 

Let  us  try  to  trace  this  principle,  first,  in 
the  preparatory  discipline  of  Abraham's  life, 
and  then  in  the  final  revelation,  in  which  he 
saw  the  day  of  Christ. 

His  preparation  was  life-long.  We  cannot 
exclude  from  it  the  influence  of  yet  earlier  re- 
velation ;  for  he  could  not  have  been  ready  to 
obey  God's  first  call,  had  he  not  been  already 
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imbued  with  those  primary  truths  which  we 
have  traced  in  the  religion  of  the  elder  world. 

They  are  1^^,  the  belief  in  a  living  God, 
who  holds  communion  with  His  creatures ; 
2dly^  the  consciousness  of  a  spiritual  nature 
made  in  God's  image,  but  subject  to  tempta- 
tion, sin,  and  suffering;  and  lastly^  that  pro- 
mise of  deliverance  through  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  which  however  dimly  understood,  had 
yet  a  real  influence  in  keeping  alive  the  religi- 
ous principles  of  faith  and  hope. 

That  promise  was  too  congenial  to  man's 
wants  to  die  out  of  remembrance;  rather  it 
gave  birth  to  strong,  and  impatient  hopes. 
We  trace  it  in  the  first  mother's  joyful  cry :  '  I 
have  gotten  a  man  from  Jehovah.'  Again, 
in  the  name  which  she  gave  to  Seth :  '  For 
God,'  said  she,  ^  hath  appointed  me  another 
seed.' 

We  trace  it  in  Lamech's  hope  to  find  rest 
from  the  weary  curse,  when  he  gazed  upon  his 
new-born  son,  and  said,  '  This  same  shall  com- 
fort us.'  But  so  far  we  hear  only  imperfect 
echoes  of  God's  promise  in  the  eager  but  un- 
certain tones  of  human  hope.     The   first   re- 
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newal  of  Divine  revelation  is  made  to  Noah, 
and  the  prophecy  concerning  his  sons  is  the 
earliest  intimation  of  God's  purpose  to  set 
apart  one  chosen  race  as  the  channel  of  bless- 
ing to  the  world. 

So  much  Abraham  maj  have  learnt  by 
tradition  of  God  and  of  His  promises  ;  and  his 
knowledge,  however  imperfect,  must  all  have 
pointed  in  the  same  direction, — to  the  promise 
given  to  our  first  parents,  and  to  the  hope 
which  it  inspired  of  a  coming  Deliverer  from 
sin  and  death. 

But  it  is  in  Abraham's  personal  experience 
of  communion  with  God  that  we  find  his 
special  preparation ;  and  the  more  closely  we 
examine  the  record  of  his  life,  the  more  appa- 
rent is  the  Divine  purpose  of  fitting  him  to  re- 
ceive and  hand  down  the  promise  of  a  great 
spiritual  blessing,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  world 
through  his  seed. 

The  order  and  the  nature  of  the  many  re- 
velations made  to  him,  illustrate  the  charac- 
teristic principle  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  that 
natural  and  spiritual  blessings,  temporal  and 
eternal  promises,   are   so  combined,  that  the 
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prophet's  eye  may  pass  with  growing  insight 
from  outward  signs  to  things  signified,  and 
through  the  veil  of  the  present  look  on  to 
things  as  yet  far  off. 

This  character  is  clearly  seen  in  the  three- 
fold promise  made  to  Abraham  when  called 
to  leave  his  home  and  kindred. 

The  first,  the  promise  of  a  land  that  God 
will  show  him,  requires  and  receives  an  imme- 
diate fulfilment. 

At  his  first  resting-place  in  the  valley  of 
Shechem,  '  Jehovah  appeared  unto  Abraham, 
and  said,  Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land.' 

Thus  God,  in  performing  His  first  promise 
to  show  him  the  land,  continues  and  extends 
it,  combining  with  it  a  second,  the  promise  of 
a  seed  that  shall  become  a  great  nation. 

This  reward  of  Abraham's  first  act  of 
obedience  comes  with  a  further  demand  upon 
his  faith,  and  a  more  distinct  manifestation 
of  the  God  whom  he  has  trusted;  and  the 
effect  is  marked  by  a  new  act  of  worship : 
*  Here  builded  he  an  altar  unto  Jehovah,  who 
appeared  unto  him.' 

From  this   time  the  patriarch's  faith  finds 
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its  chief  trial  in  the  promise  of  the  seed ;  while 
the  land,  which  has  been  already  shown  to 
him,  serves  rather  as  a  pledge  and  earnest  of 
God's  faithfulness. 

When  for  instance  Lot  chooses  the  best 
portion  of  that  land,  Abraham  is  assured  that 
it  shall  all  be  given  to  him  and  to  his  seed 
for  ever;  and  to  strengthen  his  faith  in  the 
promise  that  that  seed  shall  be  as  the  dust 
of  the  earth,  he  is  bidden  to  take  possession 
as  it  were  of  the  land  by  walking  through 
it  in  the  length  and  in  the  breadth  thereof 

Time  goes  on.  Abraham  is  successful  in 
war;  is  blessed  by  Melchizedek,  and  refuses 
all  share  in  the  rescued  spoil  of  Sodom.  The 
word  of  the  Lord  comes  to  encourage  him : 
God  Himself  will  be  his  shield  and  his  ex- 
ceeding great  reward. 

Then  his  eager  longing  breaks  forth :  ^  Lord 
God,  what  wilt  Thou  give  me,  seeing  I  go 
childless?  to  me  Thou  hast  given  no  seed.' 
Thereupon  the  promise  is  more  clearly  de- 
fined :  no  adopted  son,  but  a  child  of  nis  own, 
shall  be  the  heir,  and  his  seed  shall  be  as  the 
stars  of  heaven. 
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It  was  a  hard  trial  of  faith  -,  but  Abraham 
believed  God,  ^and  it  was  counted  unto  him 
for  righteousness.' 

There  follows  a  distinct  revelation  of  the 
time  and  manner  in  which  the  seed,  having 
become  a  great  nation,  shall  gain  possession 
of  the  promised  land :  and  so  again  we  see  an 
illustration  of  the  principle,  that  the  strength- 
ening of  faith  by  trial  is  God's  mode  of  pre- 
paring man  for  fuller  revelation,  and  that 
promises  fulfilled  become  the  foundation  of 
greater  promises  to  be  believed. 

But  the  hope  thus  kept  alive  is  still  to  be 
long  deferred:  though  the  union  with  Hagar 
seems  for  a  time  to  satisfy  it,  God's  purpose 
may  not  be  so  forestalled  by  man's  impatience. 

Abraham's  faith  must  grow  step  by  step. 
Having  grasped  the  promise  of  a  great  nation, 
it  must  rise  to  the  better  hope  of  a  seed  '  born 
not  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of 
man,  but  of  God.' 

As  the  time  draws  nigh,  there  are  new  re- 
velations of  increasing  solemnity  and  wonder  ; 
the  promise  grows  into  an  everlasting  covenant, 
sealed  with  the  blood  of  circumcision. 
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New  names  are  given  as  pledges,  first,  of  El- 
Shaddais  power  to  fulfil  His  word ;  next,  of  the 
multitude  of  the  nations  that  shall  be  joined 
unto  the  stock  of  Abraham  y-  and  lastly,  of  the 
honour  reserved  for  Sarah  as  mother  of  the 
princely  seed. 

Yet,  with  all  this,  it  is  hard  for  the  father 
to  resign  the  loving  hopes  long  fixed  on  Ish- 
mael;  and  although  we  do  not  hear  an  out- 
burst of  unbelief,  but  only  of  joy  and  wonder, 
when  Abraham  falls  upon  his  face  and  laughs, 
we  do  hear  the  voice  of  an  inward  struggle 
in  the  passionate  cry,  '  0  that  Ishmael  might 
live  before  Thee  ! ' 

But  the  father's  love  is  re-assured  by  a 
blessing  upon  Ishmael,  and  fear  for  his  first- 
born is  henceforth  lost  in  joyful  hope  of  the 
true  heir.  Only  let  us  not  imagine  Abraham  as 
already  looking  off  to  some  far  distant  genera- 
tion for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  Nothing 
would  be  less  natural.  His  hope  was  now  fixed 
on  Isaac :  the  wonders  of  his  birth  seemed  to 
mark  the  advent  of  the  great  Eedeemer. 

Surely  this  must  be  that  seed  of  the  woman 
which  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head  ? 
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If  both  in  earlier  and  in  after  ages  the 
coming  of  that  seed  was  looked  for  with  an 
ardent  longing  in  every  household;  if  (as  a 
living  preacher^  has  said)  '  each  faithful  father 
hoped  that  some  day,  while  embracing  his 
child,  in  a  sudden  rapture  of  joy  and  adora- 
tion he  should  recognise  in  his  features  the 
ambassador  of  heaven;'  how  much  stronger 
must  this  hope  have  been  in  him  to  whom 
the  voice  of  God  had  said,  ^  In  th}^  seed  shall 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed ; '  and 
again,  'In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called!' 

This  joyful  and  exulting  hope  to  see  His 
day  our  Lord  Himself  describes  in  the  same 
remarkable  word  with  which  the  nearer  promise 
of  His  birth  was  welcomed  by  the  holy  Virgin : 
'  My  spirit  hath  rejoiced^  in  God  my  Saviour.' 

While  Isaac  is  growing  up  to  manhood, 
Abraham  enjoys  an  interval  of  great  prosperity 
and  peace  ;  but  the  discipline  of  life  is  not  yet 
ended,  patience  has  not  had  her  perfect  work, 
nor  faith  achieved  her  greatest  victory. 

And  so  '  it  came  to  pass,  after  these  things, 
that  God  did  tempt  Abraham.' 

1  Le  Pere  Hyacinthe.  2  g^^  p  134^  jjote. 
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In  that  word  tempt  there  is  of  course  no 
idea  of  evil  suggestion  or  allurement  to  sin  ; 
but  it  is  a  sign  given  at  the  outset  to  guide 
us  to  the  purpose  of  the  Divine  command,  and 
to  warn  us  against  all  hasty  objections.  God 
is  going  to  prove  Abraham's  faith  by  a  hard 
trial,  and  the  trial  lies  partly  in  those  moral 
difficulties  which  seem  to  make  the  command 
so  strange.  The  chief  objection  has  been,  in 
part,  well  answered  by  Augustine  :  '  Abraham 
could  never  believe  that  God  would  delight 
in  human  sacrifices;  but  when  the  Divine 
command  was  thundering  in  his  ear,  it  was  a 
time  for  obedience,  not  discussion.'  The  fuller 
answer  must  be  sought  in  the  purpose  of  the 
trial,  and  that  purpose  in  its  issue. 

There  we  find  a  renewal  of  all  the  promises 
made  to  Abraham  at  his  first  call ;  and  we 
observe  that  the  greatest  promise — '  In  thy 
seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be 
blessed' — has  never  been  expressly  repeated 
until  now. 

The  Divine  purpose  therefore  of  the  trial  is 
to  prepare  the  prophet's  soul  for  a  greater 
revelation  than  any  he  has  yet  received.     His 
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faith  must  be  drawn  out  into  fuller  conscious- 
ness before  his  thoughts  can  embrace  the  in- 
finite greatness  of  this  final  blessing ;  his  love 
must  be  exalted  and  purified  by  a  harder 
sacrifice  before  his  heart  can  conceive  what 
manner  of  love  God  will  bestow  on  man  in 
the  fulfilment  of  His  promise. 

See  how  this  purpose  shines  out  in  every 
part  of  the  wondrous  story :  '  Take  now  thy 
son,  thine  only  son,  Isaac,  whom  thou  lovest, 
and  offer  him  up  for  a  burnt-offering.' 

How  the  sweet  tender  names  are  again  and 
again  repeated,  piercing  and  probing  the 
father's  heart,  and  kindling  his  love  into  a 
flame,  that  he  may  feel  in  all  its  terrible 
reality  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  de- 
manded, and  that  the  whole  force  of  natural 
affection  may  be  set  in  array  against  his  faith 
in  God ! 

The  words,  '  thine  only  son,'  not  only  serve 
to  remind  Abraham  that  the  whole  promise 
rests  on  Isaac,  that  all  is  staked  upon  his 
single  life ;  but  when  we  find  them  twice  re- 
peated after  the  trial  is  over,  in  an  expression 
literally  quoted  by  St.   Paul,  and  applied  to 
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God,  who  'spared  not  His  own  Son,'  we  see 
that  they  were  meant  to  be  prophetic  in  them- 
selves, and  to  prepare  the  way  for  prophecy,  by 
making  Abraham  feel,  as  none  had  ever  felt 
before,  what  it  is  to  give  an  only  son  to  die. 

But  how  far  may  we  suppose  the  patriarch 
himself  to  have  discerned  the  purpose  which 
we  can  now  trace  in  this  Divine  command  ? 

We  may  try  to  realize  his  thoughts  by  re- 
calling those  results  of  former  experience  w^hich 
must  now  have  gathered  round  to  support  his 
soul  in  this  supreme  moment  of  its  conflict. 

1st.  He  knew  beyond  all  doubt  that  it  was 
God's  command ;  he  knew,  if  we  may  so  say, 
the  voice  of  God.  Whatever  was  the  mode 
of  the  Divine  communication,  it  had  been 
made  so  familiar  to  Abraham  in  earlier  reve- 
lations, that  he  could  not  now  mistake  or 
doubt  that  it  was  God  who  spoke. 

2dly.  Further,  he  knew  that  this  God  had 
been  faithful  to  every  pledge  that  He  had 
ever  given,  and  had  rewarded  every  sacrifice 
that  He  had  ever  claimed.  Hence  came  a 
clear  conviction  that  the  great  promise  now 
staked  on  Isaac's  life  must  be  fulfilled. 
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And  lastly^  Abraham  had  come  to  see  in 
Isaac  one  born  out  of  natm^e's  course,  that 
in  him  the  ancient  promise  of  victory  over 
sin  and  death  might  be  fulfilled. 

If  God  now  claimed  the  life  so  wonderfully 
given,  should  Abraham  doubt  His  justice  or 
His  love  because  a  veil  of  unsolved  mystery 
hung  around  them  ? 

Already  he  had  learned  in  Ishmael  that  the 
yearnings  of  nature  must  yield  to  the  nobler 
love  of  God's  gracious  will  to  bless  mankind 
in  Isaac. 

Does  such  a  view  of  Abraham's  mind  de- 
tract from  the  sublimity  of  his  faith  ?  No, 
it  was  nothing  but  that  sublime  faith  in  God's 
goodness  and  truth  that  opened  the  door  of 
hope,  and  let  in  light  upon  the  path  which 
else  had  been  hidden  in  darkness  and  despair. 

The  certainty  that  the  promise  resting  on 
Isaac  could  not  fail,  left  open  two  alternatives : 
either  Isaac  must  be  given  back  alive,  or  his 
death  would  bring  in  at  once  the  promised 
blessing  of  the  world. 

The  New  Testament  bears  witness  that  both 
these  thoughts  were  in  Abraham's  mind.     Our 
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Lord  points  to  the  latter,  when  He  says  that 
Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  His  day;  and  as  to 
the  former,  besides  the  well-known  statement 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  Abraham 
accounted  that  God  was  able  to  raise  up  his 
son  even  from  the  dead,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  St.  Paul,  with  a  line  and  profound 
penetration,  sees  the  power  which  raises  the 
dead  to  life  foreshadowed  already  in  the  pro- 
mise of  Isaac's  birth,  and  declares  that  He 
whom  Abraham  then  believed  was  Hhe  God 
who  quickeneth  the  dead,  and  calleth  those 
things  which  be  not  as  though  they  were.' 

Thus  then  in  Abraham's  words  to  his  ser- 
vants :  '  I  and  the  lad  will  go  yonder  and 
worship,  and  come  again  to  you ; '  and  in  his 
answer  to  Isaac  :  '  My  son,  God  will  provide 
Himself  the  lamb  for  the  burnt-ofiering,' — we 
discern  something  more  than  unconscious  pro- 
phecy, even  a  real  hope  that  in  some  mysteri- 
ous way,  he  knew  not  how,  his  offering  should 
not  end  in  death ;  but  that  death  itself,  if  so  it 
must  be,  should  be  the  entrance  to  a  new  life 
of  blessing. 

And   so   the   sacrifice    g-oes  on.      I  do  not 
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touch  upon  the  outward  scene,  told  as  it  is  in 
words  of  inimitable  beauty,  which  must  not 
be  altered  and  need  not  be  repeated.  It  is 
enough  that  the  sacrifice,  so  far  as  it  lies  in 
the  will  of  the  father  and  of  his  son,  is  com- 
plete :  ^  By  faith  Abraham  has  offered  up 
Isaac ; '  and  the  human  heart  has  shown  that 
it  is  capable,  by  God's  grace,  of  feeling  and 
realizing  the  mighty  power  of  self-sacrificing 
love. 

Is  not  this  then  the  time  for  a  glorious  re- 
velation ?  Is  it  not  to  such  a  man  as  this, 
and  at  such  a  moment,  when  his  heart,  still 
bleeding  from  the  open  wounds  of  love,  is  all 
a-giow  with  gratitude  and  joy,  that  God  may 
have  been  pleased  to  give  the  first  prophetic 
glimpse  of  that  Divine  and  heavenly  love, 
^wherewith  He  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave  His  only -begotten  Son,  to  the  end,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life  '  ?  ^ 

I  know  not  why  we  should  hesitate  to 
affirm,  with  the  greatest  interpreters  of  Scrip- 

^  Compare  Warburton's  Divine  Legation^  Book  vi.  sec.  6,  and 
Graves  On  the  Pentateuch,  p.  300. 
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ture  in  all  ages,  that  God,  seeking  a  fit  occa- 
sion to  confirm  by  an  oath  the  first  promise 
made  to  mankind,  condescended  in  His  trial  of 
Abraham  to  enter  into  a  generous  rivalry  with 
man ;  ^  that  He  chose  the  sublimest  act  of 
which  the  human  heart  was  capable,  to  shadow 
forth  His  own  surpassing  love  in  the  gift  of 
His  Son,  and  thus  preached  the  gospel  before 
unto  Abraham ;  and  that  the  patriarch  now 
knew  that  in  his  person  God  was  foreshadow- 
ing the  great  truth  of  future  redemption ; 
knew  that  of  his  seed  in  after  ages  should  be 
born  that  Christ  who  should  be  in  truth  what 
Isaac  had  been  in  figure,  both  the  sacrifice  for 
the  sins  of  the  world,  and  also  '  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  life.' 

1  Origen. 
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YIII. 
jaoseisi  tfje  dljrist^tfo  metiiator. 

'  The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  Prophet  from  the 
midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me  ;  unto  Him  ye 
shall  hearken.' — Deut.  xviii.  15. 

1  N  the  history  of  Abraham  and  the  patri- 
archs, Divine  revelation  takes  the  form  of 
promise  rather  than  of  prophecy.  It  is  God 
speaking  in  His  own  name,  and  declaring  His 
own  purposes ;  not  man  interpreting  to  his 
fellow-man  what  he  has  previously  heard  from 
God. 

This  the  proper  office  and  work  of  the  pro- 
phet begins  with  Moses;  and  here  modern 
criticism  makes  one  of  its  greatest  efforts  to 
trace  the  origin  of  prophecy  to  natural  causes 
only.  , 

If  that  effort  fails,  it  is  certainly  from  no 


i^ 
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want  of  able  and  learned  advocacy.  We  can- 
not read  the  pages  in  which  the  great  critic  of 
Jewish  history,  Ewald,  describes  the  character 
and  work  of  Moses  without  feeling  that  we 
gain  a  fuller,  and  in  some  respects  truer,  idea 
of  the  great  Lawgiver  and  Prophet ;  but  only 
in  some  respects  truer,  because  in  this  pic- 
ture the  man  appears  invested  with  a  great- 
ness that  is  in  part  divine ;  and  Moses  stands 
transfigured  in  a  glory  which  is  made  more 
dazzling  because  its  true  source  is  hidden  from 
our  sight. 

My  first  endeavour  therefore  must  be  to 
show  that  nothing  less  than  a  Divine  and 
supernatural  power  made  Moses  so  great  a 
prophet  as  he  was. 

Looking  first  at  the  influences  by  which  his 
character  was  formed  in  youth  and  early  man- 
hood, we  can  hardly  doubt  that  his  preserva- 
tion in  infancy,  though  in  no  sense  miraculous, 
must  have  impressed  him  afterwards  with  the 
feeling  that  a  Divine  providence  had  preserved 
him  for  some  great  purpose.  What  that  pur- 
pose was  he  must  have  gathered  from  the  re- 
cords of  the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  that 
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after  400  years  of  bondage  in  a  strange  land 
God  would  deliver  His  people. 

The  first  attempt  which  Moses  made  to 
fulfil  this  purpose  is  most  instructive,  though 
sceptical  critics,  not  without  reason,  pass  it 
over  very  lightly. 

Let  us  look  at  the  acknowledged  facts. 
Moses  himself  was  in  the  fresh  prime  and 
vigour  of  life,  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians,  conspicuous  by  his  position  at  the 
court  of  Pharaoh,  and  commended  to  his 
countrymen  by  his  wTilling  sacrifice  of  all 
worldly  advantages  for  their  sake. 

'  It  is  easy  to  understand,'  writes  Ewald, 
'  how  sympathy  with  the  great  and  wide-spread 
suffering  of  his  own  people  would  act  on  a 
mind  so  powerful  and  healthy  by  nature.  The 
extremest  resolves  of  the  indignant  spirit 
would  seem  capable  of  realization,  and  the 
deepest  powers  of  life  be  roused  into  an  aston- 
ishing energy.' 

It  is  agreed  also  that  there  was  still  in 
Israel  a  living  memory  of  their  ancient  religion, 
so  simple  and  sublime  in  comparison  with  the 
superstitions  of  Egypt ;  and  still  a  tradition  of 
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the  glory  of  the  patriarchs,  and  of  God's  pro- 
mises entailed  on  their  descendants. 

Yery  naturally,  therefore,  Moses  ^supposed 
that  they  would  have  understood  how  that 
God  by  his  hand  would  deliver  them ;  but 
they  understood  not.' 

So  complete  was  the  failure,  that  Moses  was 
forced  to  flee  in  haste  lest  his  own  countrymen 
should  denounce  him  as  a  murderer. 

Now  contrast  this  ignominious  failure  with 
the  wonderful  success  of  his  later  enterprise, 
and  what  is  the  explanation  ? 

There  is  none  in  the  human  conditions. 
The  fire  of  patriotism,  the  indignation  roused 
by  the  sight  of  oppression,  the  hope  inspired 
by  ancient  promises,  the  assurance  of  a  right- 
eous cause, — these  and  all  other  motives  that 
could  kindle  man's  courage  and  nerve  man's 
arm  were  combined  in  that  earlier  adventure 
with  the  full  energy  and  unbroken  confidence 
of  youth. 

Why  were  they  unavailing  then?  What 
was  wanting  to  a  success  like  that  which  was 
afterwards  achieved? 

One  cause  of  the  difference  is  apparent,  and 
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only  one, — the  want  of  the  Divine  commission, 
and  the  power  which  it  imparted. 

It  is  indeed  admitted,  that  the  subsequent 
greatness  of  Moses  rests  all  upon  the  fact,  that 
in  the  solitude  of  Sinai  he  had  become  a  pro- 
phet of  the  Lord ;  but  how  that  all-important 
change  was  effected,  and  what  was  its  essen- 
tial nature,  are  points  which  the  critic  labours 
in  vain  to  explain,  without  acknowledging  the 
direct  action  of  a  supernatural  power. 

He  tells  us  that  '  some  power  must  exist  in 
prophecy  as  its  permanent  element,  which  de- 
termines its  particular  life ; '  that  this  power  is 
'the  impulse  of  religion  to  reveal  her  own  truth; ' 
that  '  no  religion  is  possible  without  a  God ; ' 
that  '  the  nature  of  religion  depends  solely  on 
the  conception  which  man  forms  of  his  God ; ' 
that  'this  conception  may  be  infinitely  vari- 
ous ; '  but  that  '  only  where  there  is  already  a 
living  notion  of  the  true  God  can  the  prophet 
become  the  preacher  of  a  true  religion.'  We 
need  not  discuss  these  harmless  truisms ;  but 
when  we  ask  whence  this  living  notion  of  the 
true  God  first  comes,  we  are  told  that  '  we 
must  recognise  in  the  prophet  one  of  the  most 
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wonderful  primal  faculties  of  the  soul,  poten- 
tially diffused  through  the  whole  human  race, 
but  revealed  in  especial  strength,  truth,  and 
persistence  in  the  history  of  Israel  only.' 

Now,  whatever  be  the  exact  nature  of  this 
supposed  facult}^,  which  the  author  does  not 
explain,  we  must  still  ask.  Does  it  create  for 
itself  the  truth  which  it  perceives?  Is  it  a 
sort  of  spiritual  eye  that  forms  as  well  as  sees 
hnaginary  pictures  ?  or  an  ear  of  the  soul  that 
hears  nothing  but  the  sound  itself  has  made  ? 
and  if  it  has  not  this  power  to  create  '  a  living 
notion  of  the  true  God,'  whence  does  it  receive 
that  notion,  and  why  in  Israel  only,  if  the 
faculty  itself  be  universally  diffused? 

In  one  passage  the  author  to  whom  I  refer 
seems  to  grant  all  that  we  could  desire :  ^  As 
the  spirit  of  every  true  prophet  begins  with  be- 
holding the  Divine  light,  and  being  absorbed 
into  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  so  Moses,  ac- 
cording to  the  profound  truth  of  the  narrative, 
suddenly  in  the  midst  of  life's  repose  beholds 
a  mighty  fire  of  God,  and  being  thereby  born 
anew,  is  urged  on  by  Divine  power  to  a  fresh 
course.  .  .  . 
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'The  bush  in  the  desolate  waste  suddenly 
becomes  to  the  simple  shepherd  a  burning 
shrine,  out  of  whose  brightness  the  angel  of 
God  speaks  to  him/ 

Who  would  suppose,  in  listening  to  so  elo- 
quent and  powerful  a  comment  upon  the  sacred 
story,  that  the  author  means  by  its  '  profound 
truth'  only  its  ideal  and  not  its  actual  and 
historic  truth  ;  and  that  even  this  ideal  truth 
it  owes  not  to  Moses,  but  to  some  unknown 
writer  among  the  later  prophets,  who  desired 
to  adapt  '  the  great  memories  of  the  Mosaic  age 
to  the  wants  of  his  contemporaries ; '  '  to  glorify 
in  graceful  and  animated  descriptions  the  pro- 
phetical truths  which  had  attained  to  so  great 
an  elevation  in  his  own  age ; '  and  '  to  awaken 
faith  in  Moses  as  the  great  hero,  who  had 
himself  proved  that  the  highest  faith  is  that 
in  Jehovah,  this  being  a  requirement  of  that 
prophetic  age,  and  a  chief  object  with  the 
narrator '  ? 

Such  is  the  great  triumph  of  modern  criti- 
cism, and  such  the  result  of  an  elaborate  at- 
tempt to  exalt  the  power  of  human  genius  in  the 
prophet,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
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Of  Moses,  concerning  whom  such  glorious 
things  were  spoken  as  the  author  of  all  that 
was  true  and  great  in  Israel,  there  is  left  to  us 
only  an  imaginary  picture,  in  which  fragments 
of  genuine  history  and  a  mass  of  traditions  are 
remodelled  and  embellished,  to  illustrate  the 
ideas  of  a  later  age,  and  to  support  the  credit 
of  its  so-called  prophets. 

For  what  can  we  think  of  those  prophets, 
if,  instead  of  founding  their  faith  (as  most  of 
us  in  our  simplicity  have  supposed)  upon  the 
sure  records  of  earlier  revelations,  and  on  per- 
sonal experience  of  like  revelations  made  to 
themselves,  we  find  them  refashioning  the 
history  of  the  first  great  prophet  into  a  spuri- 
ous illustration  of  religious  ideas,  which  had 
grown  up  in  their  own  age,  we  know  not  how 
or  whence  ? 

Instead  of  the  later  prophets  drinking  their 
first  draughts  of  living  water  from  the  pure 
fountains  of  primitive  revelation,  the  stream 
of  religious  truth  is  made  to  flow  backward, 
and  we  know  no  longer  where  to  look  for  its 
genuine  source. 

There   is   another   result   not    less   strange. 
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The  history  of  Moses  in  its  general  outlines 
is  still  unquestioned  ;  and  those  outlines 
are  perfectly  consistent  and  intelligible,  if 
the  disputed  records  of  Divine  interposi- 
tion and  supernatural  agency  are  literally 
true;  but  absolutely  unintelligible,  if  these 
are  regarded  as  ideal  embellishments  of  a  later 
date. 

If  there  was  no  actual  manifestation  of 
Jehovah  to  Moses  at  the  bush, — if  the  com- 
mand to  return  to  Egypt, — if  the  promises  and 
signs  of  supernatural  aid  by  which  his  doubts 
and  fears  were  removed,  are  not  real  matters 
of  fact,  but  ideas  reflected  back  upon  the 
history  from  later  times,  then  that  history 
becomes  far  more  incredible  than  any  number 
of  miracles  could  make  it. 

By  what  motive  can  we  then  explain  the 
conduct  of  Moses?  Why  should  the  man  of 
<^ig^%  years  return  to  challenge  the  enemies 
from  whom  the  young  man  fled  in  terror? 
Why  suddenly  break  up  a  peaceful  home,  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  a  people  who  had  scorn- 
fully rejected  him?  Why  renew  that  danger- 
ous enterprise,  when  the  fervour  of  youth  had 
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been  replaced  by  an  excessive  distrust  of  his 
own  fitness  ? 

In  the  circumstances  of  Moses  at  this  time 
there  was  everything  to  hinder  and  nothing  to 
encourage  his  great  undertaking ;  and  nothing 
less  than  an  actual  call  from  God,  appealing 
with  overpowering  evidence  to  the  senses  as 
well  as  to  the  soul,  can  render  this  portion  of 
the  narrative  consistent  or  credible. 

Assuming  then  the  reality  of  this  Divine  call, 
we  may  proceed  to  consider  how  it  harmonizes 
with  the  moral  condition  of  the  prophet. 

We  can  see  now  how  the  very  circumstances 
which  must  have  kept  him  back  from  such  an 
enterprise,  if  dependent  upon  human  power, 
helped  to  fit  him  for  a  work  in  which  all  hope 
of  success  must  rest  on  God. 

We  see  how  the  forty  years,  seemingly  wasted 
in  the  obscure  and  simple  life  of  a  shepherd  in 
Midian,  served  as  a  long  training  in  patience 
and  humility  to  correct  the  presumptuous  con- 
fidence and  hasty  zeal  of  youth. 

We  see  how  the  Divine  call  adapts  itself  to 
his  existing  knowledge  by  speaking  in  the 
name  of  the  God  of  his  fathers,  and  rekindling 
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the  memory  of  the  ancient  promises  which 
had  fired  his  youthful  imagination  with  such 
lofty  hopes;  and  how  his  previous  faith  thus 
strengthened  is  at  once  subjected  to  further 
trial  by  the  very  promise  given  to  encourage 
him  :  '  Certainly  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  this 
shall  be  a  token  unto  thee  that  I  have  sent 
thee  :  when  thou  hast  brought  forth  the  people 
out  of  Egypt,  ye  shall  serve  God  upon  this 
mountain.' 

How  coLild  this  promise  be  a  token  at  all, 
except  to  one  who  already  beUeved  in  the 
sure  fulfilment  of  God's  word?  But  to  one 
who  did  so  believe,  how  beautifully  does  this 
token  combine  the  certainty  of  the  ancient 
promise,  that  God  would  bring  forth  His  people 
from  the  house  of  bondage,  with  the  new 
impulse  just  given  to  faith,  '  Ye  shall  serve 
God  upon  this  mountain,'  in  the  very  place 
whereon  thou  standest,  and  which  My  pre- 
sence has  made  holy  ground  to  thee  ! 

It  is  an  ancient  and  well-grounded  belief, 
that  He  who  thus  spake  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
burning  bush,  and  who  at  other  times  communed 
with  Moses  face  to  face,  as  a  man  talketh  to 
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his  friend,  was  no  other  than  the  Son,  who  was 
afterwards  to  be  found  in  fashion  as  a  man. 

If  that  belief  be  accepted,  it  sheds  a  very 
interesting  Ught  upon  the  origin  of  that  re- 
semblance between  Christ  and  Moses  which 
our  text  implies. 

For  then  not  only  in  the  visible  light  which 
shone  upon  the  face  of  Moses  when  he  came 
down  from  talking  with  Jehovah  on  the  mount, 
but  also  in  the  spiritual  brightness  of  his  soul 
we  may  see  a  reflection  of  the  Divine  glory, 
a  beginning  of  that  moral  transfiguration  of 
which  St.  Paul  speaks  in  this  same  connection 
with  the  brightness  of  Moses'  face  :  '  We  all, 
with  open  face  reflecting  like  a  mirror  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same 
image,  from  glory  to  glory.'  ^ 

And  even  without  insisting  on  this  view  of 
the  special  manifestations  of  God  vouchsafed 
to  Moses,  we  may  certainly  discern  in  him  the 
growth  of  a  Christlike  character. 

I  do  not  mean  the  symbolical  resemblance 
of  office  and  work,  which  makes  the  great 
redeemer,  lawgiver,  and  prophet  of  Israel  so 

1  2  Cor.  iii.  18. 
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remarkable  a  type  of  that  greater  One  whom 
he  foretold,  but  an  actual  conformity  of  cha- 
racter, a  true  moral  and  spiritual  likeness. 

You  may  see  it  in  the  wonderful  meekness 
which  marks  the  ripened  age  of  Moses,  and 
forms  so  strong  a  contrast  to  his  fiery  youth, 
— you  may  see  it  in  that  deep  humility  and 
utter  surrender  of  himself  to  God,  which  cast 
out  every  thought  of  personal  ambition  or 
jealous  rivalry,  and  made  him  wish  that  all 
Gods  people  might  be  prophets,  and  Hhat 
the  Lord  would  put  His  Spirit  upon  them  all.' 
But  above  all,  you  may  see  this  likeness  in 
that  love  of  his  brethren  which  marked  out 
Moses  as  a  true  forerunner  of  the  great  Medi- 
ator and  Intercessor. 

Eemember  how  often  he  stands  before  the 
Lord  to  intercede  for  others'  sins :  for  Aaron, 
for  Miriam,  for  all  Israel  once  and  again,  at 
Sinai  and  at  Kadesh,  the  fervent  prayer  of  the 
righteous  man  goes  up,  and  God  pardons  ac- 
cording to  His  servant's  word. 

We  have  only  time  to  look  at  the  one  most 
striking  instance,  which  is  in  fact  the  greatest 
trial  of  Moses'  faithfulness,   corresponding  to 
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the  temptation  of  Abraham,  and  designed  like 
that  to  draw  out  the  full  strength  of  self-sacri- 
ficing love,  and  so  to  reveal  to  the  prophet 
what  that  Christlike  spirit  of  intercession  that 
was  in  him  did  signify. 

The  sin  of  the  people  in  worshipping  the 
golden  calf  was  first  made  known  to  Moses 
while  yet  on  the  mount  by  the  Lord  Himself: 
^  Now  therefore  let  Me  alone,  that  My  wrath 
may  wax  hot  against  them,  and  that  I  may 
consume  them  j  and  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great 
nation.' 

Never  was  the  strength  and  purity  of  self- 
denying  love  tried  by  so  large  a  promise,  ex- 
cept when  our  Lord  Himself  was  tempted  with 
the  offer  of  '  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and 
the  glory  of  them.' 

If  Moses  would  be  content  to  let  the  people 
perish  in  their  sin,  as  they  had  deserved,  he 
should  himself  become,  like  Abraham,  '  heir  of 
the  world,'  sole  ancestor  of  God's  chosen  people, 
and  father  of  the  promised  seed. 

But  he  who,  long  before  God  called  him  to 
deliver  Israel,  had  '  looked  with  a  great  com- 
passion upon  his  down-trodden  people,'  and  had 
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refused  the  treasures  and  honours  of  Egypt  to 
cast  in  his  lot  with  them, — he  who  had  since 
dared  and  done  so  much  in  their  cause,  and 
had  led  them  out  in  safety  at  last,  had  come 
to  love  them  far  too  well  to  think  of  himself 
in  comparison  with  them. 

His  own  heart  taught  him  how  to  plead  for 
them  with  God,  by  remembrance  of  past  mercies 
bestowed  on  them ;  and  when  he  had  thus 
gained  a  respite,  and  had  gone  down  and  re- 
buked the  people,  and  taken  just  vengeance 
upon  the  chief  sinners,  he  went  up  again  into 
the  mount,  saying,  '  Peradventure  I  shall  make 
an  atonement  for  your  sin.' 

Then  he  returned  unto  the  Lord  and  said, 
'Oh !  this  people  have  sinned  a  great  sin  :  now, 
if  Thou  wilt  forgive  their  sin' — ;  yet  there 
is  no  answer,  but  silence ;  and  then,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  Moses  cannot  restrain  the  ful- 
ness of  his  love,  but  breaks  forth  again — 

'And  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  Thy 
book  which  Thou  hast  written.' 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  such  a  prayer  ? 
Shall  we  call  it  a  sudden,  rash,  and  somewhat 
presumptuous  outburst  of  passionate  entreaty, 
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as  many  a  formal  dogmatist,  and  many  a 
timorous  self-absorbed  soul  that  can  see  nothing 
in  the  world  so  precious  as  its  own  salvation, 
would  persuade  us  ? 

Or  shall  we  recognise  it  as  the  sublimest 
prayer  that  merely  human  lips  have  ever 
uttered,  save  once  again  when  St.  Paul's  great 
soul  was  filled  with  the  like  overmastering 
all-forgetting  love  for  the  same  people  Israel ; 
and  he  too,  not  hastily,  but  with  a  solemn 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  witness  his 
sincerity,  wrote  down  the  words,  ^  I  could  wish 
that  myself  were  accursed  from  Christ  for  my 
brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh'  ?  ^ 

If  it  be  reserved  '  for  such  a  man  as  Moses 
or  St.  Paul  to  realize  and  dare  to  utter  his 
readiness  to  be  wholly  sacrificed,'^ — to  give  his 
own  life,  yea,  his  very  soul,  for  the  sake  of 
those  whom  God  has  entrusted  to  his  Iqve, — 
yet  it  cannot  be  forbidden  to  us  to  recognise 
in  such  an  utterance  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Mediator  and  Redeemer,  even  of  Him  who 
said,  '  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that 

1  Rom.  ix.  3. 

2  The  Speaker's  Commentarij,  Ex.  xxxii.  32. 
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he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends/  and  on  the 
morrow  laid  down  His  life  for  His  enemies. 

The  offering  which  Moses  made  of  his  own 
soul  was  not  accepted ;  but  the  Lord's  answer 
was,  '  Whosoever  hath  sinned  against  Me,  him 
will  I  blot  out  of  My  book.' 

If  then  thus  at  the  very  moment  when 
Moses  most  deeply  feels  man's  need  of  One 
who  can  make  an  atonement  for  his  sin,  he  is 
taught  by  God's  answer  that  '  No  man  may 
deliver  his  brother,  nor  make  agreement  unto 
God  for  him,  for  it  cost  more  to  redeem  their 
souls,'  may  we  not  well  believe  that  he  was 
thus  both  prepared  and  permitted  to  attain  a 
deeper  insight  than  before  into  the  counsels  of 
the  Divine  love  and  mercy  ? 

Would  it  not  be  a  fit  reward  for  a  life 
of  brave  and  patient  endurance,  of  toil  and 
suffering  borne  for  others,  not  wholly  in  vain, 
and  yet  not  of  full  avail,  that  he  should  be 
permitted  to  look  beyond  that  long  course  of 
sin  and  repentance,  of  judgment  and  of  mercies 
through  which  he  prophesied  that  Israel  must 
pass,  and  to  see  far  off  the  form  of  One  to  be 
raised  up  from  among  His  brethren,  like  unto 
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himself,  but  greater  and  worthier,  Who  should 
not  only  bring  salvation  unto  Israel,  but  also 
fulfil  that  greater  promise  made  to  Moses  him- 
self:  'As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  all  the  earth 
shall  be  filled  with  my  glory  '  ? 

As  then  in  the  case  of  Abraham  I  tried  to 
show  that  the  light  in  which  he  saw  the  day  of 
Christ  was  a  light  from  heaven,  yet  tempered 
and  coloured  by  the  medium  through  which 
it  passed  of  a  human  father  s  love,  so  that  the 
first  vision  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God 
was  granted  to  one  prepared  to  feel  the  great- 
ness of  that  unspeakable  gift,  and  to  exhibit 
in  his  own  deed  a  visible  prophecy  of  that 
heavenly  Fathers  love  who  spared  not  His 
own  Son,  but  gave  Him  up  for  us  all :  so 
now  in  the  next  great  stage  of  prophecy  we 
find  in  the  personal  history  and  character  of 
Moses  a  likeness  to  Him  of  whom  he  testified. 

And  we  are  thus  led  to  discern  a  principle 
which  seems  to  run  throughout  all  prophecy, 
linking  its  Divine  and  human  elements  to- 
gether in  truest  harmony.  And  the  principle 
is  this,  that  when  God  began  to  make  choice 
of  fit  21  er sons  to  he  the  heralds  and  iwecursors 
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of  redemption^  He  began  also  to  reveal  to  them 
with  a  growing  clearness  the  Person  of  the  Re- 
deemer. 

And  thus,  while  each  aspect  of  His  Person 
successively  presented  to  us  may  take  shape 
and  colour  partly  from  the  personal  character 
and  special  experience  of  the  prophet  through 
whom  it  is  revealed,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the 
prophet  himself  is  gradually  moulded  and 
fashioned  into  a  likeness  of  the  Divine  Ideal 
set  before  him. 

The  image  of  Christ  formed  in  his  soul, 
partly  by  direct  illumination,  partly  by  the 
providential  course  of  the  manifold  influences 
of  human  life,  becomes  to  the  prophet  a  part 
of  himself  w^rought  into  his  very  nature,  not  a 
mere  'Messianic  idea,'  but  a  Christlike  spirit 
and  a  Christlike  life. 
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STlje  £ato  in  its  relattcm  to  propfjecg. 


IX. 

Wi}t  ILato  in  its  rdatton  to  ^ropfjecg. 

'  Is  the  law  then  against  the  promises  of  God  ?     God  forbid.' 
—Gal.  iii.  21. 

npHE  key  to  the  wonderful  history  of  Israel 
lies  in  that  Divine  purpose  of  redemp- 
tion  which   forms   the    one    great    theme   of 
prophecy. 

The  strange  contrast  between  that  rigid 
exclusiveness  which  separated  the  Jews  from 
other  people,  and  their  hope  of  a  universal 
supremacy  for  their  religion  and  race  ;  the  utter 
disproportion  of  their  political  importance  and 
material  power  to  the  vast  and  ever-growing 
influence  of  the  faith  which  had  its  roots  in 
them  and  in  their  fathers, — these,  and  all  the 
other  seeming  contradictions  of  the  national 
character  and  history,    lie  folded  as  in  their 
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cause  in  the  Divine  choice  of  one  man's  seed 
to  be  the  channel  of  a  universal  blessing. 

As  Abraham  founds  the  race,  so  Moses  forms 
the  people ;  and  the  birth  of  Isaac  was  not 
more  marvellous  than  the  birth  of  that  holy 
nation,  which  was  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the 
cloud  and  in  the  sea. 

Apart  from  all  visible  manifestations  of 
supernatural  power  which  heralded  that  birth, 
it  is  agreed  by  those  who  have  no  faith  in  such 
outward  miracles,  that  the  age  of  Moses  was 
glorified  by  moral  and  spiritual  wonders  of 
surpassing  grandeur ;  that  his  whole  power  as 
the  acknowledged  leader,  ruler,  and  lawgiver 
of  Israel  lay  in  that  Divine^  word  to  which  he 
constantly  appealed ;  and  that  '  the  example  of 
a  people  submitting,  as  Israel  did  in  the  crisis 
of  its  history,  to  the  sway  of  religious  truths 
asserted  by  a  prophet  in  God's  name,  is  unique, 
and  cannot  appear  too  marvellous  in  our  eyes.'^ 

And  when  it  is  further  acknowledged  that 
the  people  of  Israel,  in  all  their  varied  experi- 
ence, saw  the  power  of  their  God  directly 
active.  His  favour  in  all  their  prosperity.  His 

^  See  Ewald,  i.  475. 
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displeasure  in  their  adversities, — that  to  them 
it  was  not  so  much  the  prophet  who  uttered 
each  Divine  truth  as  God  Himself,  the  personal 
living  God ;  and  that  the  greatest  human 
heroes,  as  Moses,  ascribed  all  their  wisdom  and 
power  to  the  special  gift  and  calling  of  Jehovah, 
and  glorified  Him  as  the  sole  Deliverer  of  His 
people. 

I  am  content  to  rest  my  faith  in  the  Divine 
and  supernatural  origin  of  the  religion  and 
law  of  Moses  upon  these  acknowledged  facts 
of  history,  and  to  ask  each  unprejudiced  mind 
to  draw  its  own  inference  from  them. 

I  know  that  the  inference  which  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  draw,  is  not  drawn  by  some  whose 
historical  insight  and  candour  force  them  to 
admit  the  facts. 

When  they  say  ^  that  *  God  may  be  regarded 
as  drawing  nearer  to  those  who  bind  them- 
selves to  Him  by  new  and  better  laws,'  or 
'  that  God  felt  as  a  living  power  by  the  human 
soul  in  knowledge,  law,  and  duty,  can  hence- 
forth be  nearer  to  such  a  people,' — I  am  aware 
that  they  view  this  result  as  really  proceeding 

1  Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  Book  ii.  Sect.  ii.  p.  526. 
M 
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from  man,  and  not  from  God ;  they  mean,  not 
that  the  power  comes  down  from  God  to  lift 
man  up,  but  that  man  lifts  up  his  own  heart 
to  higher  and  nobler  thoughts  of  God. 

But  when  it  is  admitted,  that  '  even  in  the 
earliest  record '  the  grandeur  of  the  events  on 
Sinai  is  apparent;  'that  God  Himself  speaks 
to  the  people  through  Moses,  or  even  by  His 
own  voice  amid  the  storm ;'^  and  that  even  this 
first  historian  'conceives  and  represents  the 
inner  and  essential  truths  as  external  facts, 
and  so  could  say  that  on  Sinai  God  Himself 
came  down  and  proclaimed  His  laws  in  His 
own  words,'  ^  we  accept  this  statement  not  only 
as  based  upon  the  earliest  record,  and  there- 
fore of  primary  historical  authority,  but  also  as 
in  itself  more  credible,  more  truly  rational, 
than  the  view  which  ascribes  so  many  moral 
and  spiritual  wonders  to  the  spontaneous  im- 
pulses of  a  people  whose  whole  conduct  shows 
their  impotence  to  originate,  and  even  their 
slowness  to  receive,  the  pure  and  lofty  truths 
of  Moses'  teaching. 

We  may  proceed  therefore,  without  further 

^  Ewald,  p.  525.  ^  p.  527. 
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question  of  the  origin  of  the  great  prophet's 
power,  to  consider  the  nature  of  his  work,  and 
especially  its  influence  upon  the  progress  of 
the  Divine  revelation;  for  the  giving  of  the 
law,  like  every  other  great  movement  in  the 
history  of  the  chosen  people,  is  as  closely 
linked  to  the  past  as  to  the  future. 

It  is  indeed  an  error  to  say  that  the  great 
truths  proclaimed  in  the  law  of  Moses  had  long 
existed  in  the  whole  feeling  and  aspiration  of 
the  Israelites,  so  that  the  legislation  at  Sinai 
only  gave  clearness  and  permanence  of  form  to 
what  was  already  embodied  in  the  habits  of 
the  nation.-^ 

The  tenor  of  the  history  points  to  the  contrary 
conclusion;  that  as  the  people  became  more  and 
more  degraded  by  their  bondage,  their  know- 
ledge of  the  God  of  their  fathers  had  become 
less  clear  and  pure,  so  that  now  nothing  else 
but  the  impulse  of  a  new  revelation  from  God 
could  have  kindled  into  life  those  great  spiri- 
tual truths  which  shone  out  with  so  bright  and 
distinct  a  light  upon  the  age  of  Moses. 

How  that  light  was  kindled  in  Moses'  own 

^  Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  p.  529. 
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soul,  and  fostered  in  him  the  Christlike  charac- 
ter of  the  prophet  and  the  mediator,  we  have 
already  seen. 

When  we  turn  to  his  work,  we  find  that 
under  the  guidance  of  the  same  Divine  illumi- 
nation he  ministered,  like  Christ  in  this  point 
also,  to  one  nation  for  the  good  of  all. 

Thus  two  opposite  tendencies  were  combined 
in  the  legislation  of  Moses  ;  it  was  both  ex- 
clusive and  expansive.  Its  first  and  most 
obvious  effect  was  to  mark  off  and  separate  the 
chosen  people  from  all  others,  and  to  exhibit 
in  the  national  life  and  religion  a  contrast  and 
rebuke  to  the  vices  and  idolatries  of  heathen- 
ism. But  this  exclusive  tendency,  which  is  so 
strongly  marked  in  the  ceremonial  law,  was  to 
be  temporary  and  transient  as  means  to  an 
end. 

The  expansive  tendency  to  prepare  the  way 
for  that  great  salvation  in  which  all  nations 
should  be  blessed,  is  to  be  traced  in  the  great 
fundamental  truths  which  underlie  the  whole 
dispensation,  and  concentrate  their  strength 
in  the  moral  law.  It  is  in  this  latter  tendency 
that  we  find  the  grand  and  final  purpose  of  the 
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law,  and  see  how  the  special  covenant  with 
Israel  enfolded,  cherished,  and  preserved  the 
promise  of  the  universal  blessing. 

This  general  aim  of  the  law  is  nowhere  more 
clearly  or  comprehensively  stated  than  in  that 
remarkable  passage  of  the  19th  chapter  of 
Exodus,  where  God  sends  Moses  to  make  the 
first  proposal  of  His  covenant  to  Israel :  '  Thus 
shalt  thou  say  to  the  house  of  Jacob,  and  tell 
the  children  of  Israel ;  Ye  have  seen  what  I 
did  unto  the  Egyptians,  and  how  I  bare  you 
on  eagles'  wings,  and  brought  you  unto  my- 
self. Now  therefore,  if  ye  will  obey  my  voice 
indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  shall 
be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me  above  all 
people ;  for  all  the  earth  is  mine.  And  ye 
shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  an 
holy  nation.' 

This  passage  sets  before  us,  first,  the  cha- 
racter in  which  God  proposes  His  covenant, 
namely,  as  the  Deliverer  of  His  people ;  and 
then  the  peculiar  relation  into  which  Israel  is 
brought,  both  towards  God  and  towards  man, 
as  a  kingdom  of  priests. 

Our   first  point   then   is,    that   the   law   of. 
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Moses  is  based  upon  a  revelation  of  God  as  the 
Deliverer  and  Redeemer  of  His  people :  ^  Ye 
have  seen  what  I  did  unto  the  Egyptians,  and 
how  I  bare  you  on  eagles'  wings,  and  brought 
you  unto  mj^self.  Now  therefore,  ye  shall  be 
unto  me  a  peculiar  people.' 

Plain  as  the  statement  is,  and  significant  as 
God's  own  first  proposal  of  His  covenant,  if  the 
passage  stood  alone  we  might  hesitate  to  build 
upon  it  any  important  general  conclusion. 
But  I  need  hardly  remind  you,  that  in  the 
opening  words  of  the  law  itself  as  given  on 
Sinai,  God  again  speaks  as  the.  Deliverer,  and 
brings  the  redemption  of  Israel  into  the  closest 
and  most  striking  connection  with  His  claim 
to  an  undivided  and  spiritual  worship :  '  I  am 
the  Lord  thy  God,  which  brought  thee  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage.  Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods 
before  me.  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself 
any  graven  image.' 

Now  this  reference  to  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt,  and  the  promise  added  to  the  fifth 
commandment,  '  Thy  days  shall  be  long  in  the 
land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,'  are 
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often  cited  as  proofs  that  the  law  is  based  on 
a  narrow  and  exclusive  idea  of  Jehovah  as  a 
merely  national  and  local  Deity;  and  we  are 
told  that  it  was  a  question  even  in  the  rab- 
binical schools,  w^hy  Jehovah  did  not  here  pro- 
claim Himself  rather  as  '  the  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth.'  ^ 

We  answer,  that  the  progress  and  continuity 
of  the  Divine  revelation  demanded  at  this  stage 
something  more  than  a  re-statement  of  God's 
claim  to  universal  obedience  as  Creator  of  the 
world. 

It  is  the  identity  of  the  God  who  delivers 
from  Egyptian  bondage,  and  blesses  His  obedi- 
ent people  in  the  land  of  promise,  with  the  one 
living  and  true  God,  the  eternal  self-existent 
Jehovah.  This  is  the  great  fundamental  truth 
by  which  the  law  of  Moses  is  linked  in  indis- 
soluble harmony  with  God's  earlier  and  later 
dispensations,  and  by  virtue  of  which,  each 
temporal  deliverance  is  made  the  pledge  of  a 
spiritual  redemption,  and  Israel's  history  be- 
comes the  shining  pathw^ay  upon  which  the 
ancient  promise,  that  in   Abraham's  seed  all 

^  Speaker's  Commentary^  Ex.  xx.  2. 
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nations  sliall  be  blessed,  moves  onward  to  its 
glorious  end. 

Again,  the  law  prepared  the  way  for  the 
gospel  of  grace,  because  it  rested  on  a  new  and 
fuller  revelation  of  God's  moral  nature  in  its 
twofold  aspect  of  holiness  and  love.  Already 
we  see  this  in  the  Decalogue,  where  He  who 
visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  in  temporal  chas- 
tisements upon  their  children,  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  Him, 
shows  mercy  unto  the  thousandth  generation 
of  them  that  love  Him,  and  keep  His  com- 
mandments. 

But  it  is  in  a  subsequent  revelation  of  God's 
name  that  this  union  of  justice  and  mercy  is 
most  strikingly  presented. 

Moses  had  seen  as  much  of  the  essential 
glory  of  the  Godhead  as  man  could  see  and 
live ;  but  a  richer  reward  was  in  store  for  the 
faithful  mediator,  who  could  pray  to  be  blotted 
out  of  the  book  of  life,  if  the  sin  of  His  people 
might  not  otherwise  be  forgiven. 

To  such  a  soul  more  could  be  revealed  than 
the  heart  of  man  had  yet  conceived  of  the 
greatness   of  Divine   love ;    to   him   therefore 
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God  says,  '  I  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass 
before  thee.' 

And  so  the  Lord  descended  on  the  mount, 
the  cloud  still  veiling  the  devouring  fire  of  His 
glory,  but  the  voice  proclaiming  that  wonder- 
ful name  of  holy  love,  '  Jehovah,  Jehovah 
Elohim,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering, 
and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping 
mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  and 
transgression,  and  sin,  and  that  wdll  by  no 
means  clear  the  guilty.'  ^ 

^  Nothing  can  be  more  certain '  (we  are  told 
by  a  critic  who  is  at  other  times  sufficiently 
sceptical),  ^  than  that  these  sublime  words  are 
derived  from  the  age  of  Moses,  and  from  that 
man  of  God  himself.'  ^ 

And  any  one  who  will  follow  up  the  history 
of  those  words  in  the  later  books  of  Scripture, 
and  observe  how  they  recur  again  and  again 
as  titles  of  the  gracious  and  merciful  God,  in 
the  Psalms  and  in  the  prophets,  in  Joel's  call 
to  repentance,  in  Jonah's  murmuring,  in  Heze- 
kiah's  proclamation  of  the  Passover,  in  Nehe- 
miah's  public  renewal  of  the  covenant,  and  in 

^  Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  7.  2  Ewald,  p.  545. 
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other  passages/ — will  feel  how  profoundly  that 
revelation  of  Divine  love  was  impressed  upon 
the  heart  of  the  true  Israelite,  and  how  the 
law  and  the  covenant  of  Moses  not  only  served 
to  separate  the  chosen  race  by  outward  barriers, 
and  so  to  guard  the  sacred  deposit  of  promises 
inherited  from  the  fathers,  but  also  enlarged 
and  enriched  that  ancient  inheritance  by  new 
and  glorious  revelations  of  God  as  the  mighty 
and  the  merciful  Redeemer. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  teaching 
of  the  Pentateuch  revealed  beforehand  that 
which  the  whole  history  of  Israel  afterwards 
displayed, — that  God  is  by  His  very  nature 
the  Deliverer  of  His  people,  and  that  for  His 
own  name's  sake  He  must  and  will  perform 
ever}^  promise  of  blessing  that  He  has  ever 
bestowed  upon  mankind. 

The  sins  of  the  fathers  might  turn  to 
their  own  destruction,  or  even  be  visited  upon 
their  children  ;  one  stubborn  generation  might 
perish  in  the  wilderness,  another  be  led  into 
captivity  at  Babylon,  and  a  third  reject  and 

1  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  15  ;  Joel  ii.  13  ;  Jonah  iv.  2;  2  Chron.  xxx.  9; 
Neh.  ix.  17. 
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slay  the  Divine  Redeemer  Himself; — but  the 
word  of  the  Lord  to  one  who  like  Abraham 
loved  Him  and  kept  His  commandments,  must 
stand  fast  for  a  thousand  generations  and  for 
ever :  ^  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  be  blessed.' 

When  we  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the 
covenant,  and  observe  the  peculiar  position 
in  which  it  sets  the  chosen  people,  we  see 
that  here  also,  under  the  rigid  forms  of  national 
exclusiveness,  a  grand  spiritual  truth  is  en- 
shrined. 

The  separation  of  Israel  from  the  surround- 
ing nations  is  the  consecration  of  a  chosen 
people  to  the  priesthood  of  the  world.  First, 
in  the  promise,  ^Ye  shall  be  a  peculiar 
treasure  unto  me  above  all  people,  for  all  the 
earth  is  mine,' — the  reason  assigned  for  Israel's 
call  is  very  remarkable. 

It  asserts  the  important  truth,  that  God's 
choice  of  the  Israelites  was  not  constrained  by 
the  want  of  other  nations  whom  He  might 
have  called  to  His  service,  and  implies  that 
those  other  nations,  though  not  so  called,  were 
still  the  objects  of  God's  care. 
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The  book  of  Deuteronomy  enforces  these 
thoughts  frequently  and  fully.  '  The  Lord  did 
not  set  His  love  upon  you,  nor  choose  you, 
because  ye  were  more  in  number  than  any 
people ;  for  ye  were  the  fewest  of  all  people.'  ^ 

'  Behold,  the  heaven,  and  heaven  of  heavens, 
is  the  Lord's  thy  God,  the  earth  also,  with  all 
that  therein  is.  Only  the  Lord  had  a  delight 
in  thy  fathers  to  love  them,  and  He  chose 
their  seed  after  them,  even  you  above  all 
people,  as  it  is  this  day.'  ^ 

The  call  of  Israel  being  thus  based  on  no 
peculiar  excellence  or  merit,  could  not  be 
made  for  Israel's  sake  alone ;  rather  it  must 
be  in  its  purpose  as  wide  and  universal  as 
the  promise  to  the  fathers  upon  which  it  rested ; 
it  must  be  designed  ultimately  to  bring  in 
all  nations  under  the  blessing  of  Him  who  is 
Lord  of  all. 

And  in  beautiful  harmony  with  this  design, 
the  remembrance  of  God's  special  mercy  to 
Israel  is  often  urged  as  a  motive  to  kindness 
and  compassion  to  the  sojourner  of  alien  race. 
^  Thou  shalt    not   oppress   a  stranger :    for  ye 

1  Deut.  vii.  7.  ^  D^ut.  x.  14,  15. 
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know  the  heart,  of  a  stranger,  seeing  ye  were 
strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt.' ^  '  The  stranger 
that  dwelleth  with  you  shall  be  unto  you  as 
one  born  among  you,  and  thou  shalt  love  him 
as  thyself:  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of 
Egypt.' ^ 

The  world-wide  purpose  of  Israel's  election 
is  further  set  forth  in  the  remarkable  expres- 
sion, '  a  kingdom  of  priests.' 

The  Jews  rightly  understood  this  as  apply- 
ing to  every  true  member  of  the  royal  and 
priestly  race.  All  were  to  be,  in  the  words 
of  their  ancient  Targum,  ^  crowned  kings  and 
ministering  priests.' 

But  the  priest  is  ever  one  who  draws  near 
to  God  not  for  himself  alone ;  and  this  uni- 
versal priesthood  of  Israel  must  therefore 
mean,  what  the  enlightened  spirits  of  the 
prophets  so  clearly  discerned,  'that  not  unto 
themselves  but  unto  us  they  did  minister.' 

Thus  in  Isaiah  Ixvi.,  God  says  of  the  dis- 
persion of  Israel :  '  I  will  send  those  that 
escape  of  them  unto  the  nations — to  the  isles 
afar  off — that  have  not  heard  my  fame,  neither 

1  Ex.  xxiii.  9.  ^  j^ey_  ^ix.  34. 
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have  seen  my  glory ;  and  they  shall  declare 
my  glory  among  the  Gentiles.  And  they  shall 
bring  all  your  brethren  for  an  offering  unto 
the  Lord,  out  of  all  nations,  as  the  children 
of  Israel  bring  an  offering  in  a  clean  vessel 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord.' 

St.  Paul  therefore  still  speaks  in  the  ancient 
spirit  of  the  royal  priesthood  when  he  calls 
himself  the  minister,  the  priestly  '  minister 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  ministering  the 
gospel  of  God,  that  the  offering  up  of  the 
Gentiles  might  be  acceptable,  being  sanctified 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.'  ' 

And  great  and  glorious  as  the  office  thus 
bestowed  on  Israel  was,  it  went  not  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  ancient  promise  that  Abraham 
should  be  the  father  of  many  nations,  and 
kings  should  come  out  of  him. 

That  promise  could  not  have  its  completion 
in  the  one  nation  which  sprang  from  Sarah's 
only  son.  The  Gentiles,  expressly  referred  to  in 
the  original  (Goyim),  must  be  grafted  into  the 
chosen  stock,  and  become  Abraham's  children 
by  adoption  ;  and  in  the  spiritual  sonship  thus 

1  PiOm.  XV.  16. 
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implied,  Israel  as  the  first-born  must  be  both 
priest  and  king. 

But  further,  this  '  kingdom  of  priests  '  must 
also  of  necessity  be  'a  holy  nation.' 

Their  outward  sanctification  is  marked  at 
the  giving  of  the  law  by  rites  precisely  similar 
to  those  afterwards  observed  in  the  consecra- 
tion of  Aaron  and  his  sons. 

The  three  days  of  purification ;  the  washing 
of  garments ;  the  building  of  the  altar  and 
twelve  pillars,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
tribes ;  the  sacrifices  offered  by  Moses ;  the 
blood  sprinkled  first  upon  the  altar  to  signify 
the  surrender  of  life  to  God,  and  then  upon 
the  people  to  show  the  restoration  of  that 
life  renewed  by  God's  grace  and  bound  to  His 
service, — all  marked  the  covenant  thus  made 
as  the  consecration  of  a  kingdom  of  priests.^ 

But  corresponding  to  this  outward  conse- 
cration, there  must  be  also  an  inward  purity ; 
and  in  this  essential  condition  Israel  from 
the  first  fell  short  of  its  high  calling. 

Could  they  have  risen  up  at  once  to  the 
divine  standard  of  holy  obedience,  all  should 

^  Ex.  xix.  10  and  xxiv.  4-8. 
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have  been  priests  and  kings,  even  as  Moses 
would  have  had  them  all  to  be  prophets  of 
the  Lord. 

But  instead  of  mediating  for  other  nations 
with  Jehovah,  they  needed  a  mediator  for 
themselves.  Conscious  of  their  own  unfitness 
to  stand  before  the  holy  God,  they  say  to 
Moses  :  ^  Speak  thou  with  us,  and  we  will  hear ; 
but  let  not  God  speak  with  us,  lest  we  die.'  ^ 

The  request  was  granted,  and  all  the  sacred 
duties  and  dignities  to  which  Israel  was  called 
were  concentrated  for  the  time  in  the  person 
of  Moses.  He  alone  was  the  priest  as  well 
as  the  prophet  and  ruler  of  God's  people. 

And  yet  after  this  seeming  rejection,  followed 
that  solemn  consecration  of  the  whole  people, 
as  if  to  show  that  no  present  unworthiness 
could  hinder  God's  design  in  calling  them  to 
be  '  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation.' 

Time  warn^  me  to  pursue  the  subject  no 
further,  and  enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to 
indicate  the  general  relation  of  the  great  work 
of  Moses  to  earlier  and  latter  revelations; 
enough  to  show  us   how  eternal   truths  were 

^Ex.  XX.  19. 
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guarded  by  temporary  restrictions,  and  how 
universal  promises  were  enshrined  in  national 
hopes,  thence  to  be  drawn  forth  again  in  after 
ages  in  all  their  fulness  of  blessing.  We  have 
seen  that  the  law  announced  amid  the 
thunders  of  Sinai  was  no  narrow  and  exclusive 
code,  no  mere  republication  of  truths  revealed 
in  former  ages,  but  made  a  distinct  and  most 
important  addition  to  the  revelation  of  Jehovah 
as  a  Redeemer  mighty  to  save,  and  as  a  God 
gracious  and  merciful,  pardoning  iniquity, 
transgression,  and  sin. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  separating  Israel 
from  all  other  nations,  God  at  the  same  time 
called  them  to  be  the  ministers  and  heralds 
of  salvation  to  the  world ;  and  finally,  that  in 
the  ideal  perfection  set  before  them  at  the 
commencement  of  their  national  life,  but  neither 
then  nor  afterwards  realized  therein.  He  laid 
the  living  and  fruitful  seed  of  many  a  noble 
aspiration,  the  germ  of  many  a  glowing  pro- 
phecy of  that  spiritual  kingdom  in  which  the 
true  Israelites  should  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
their  high  calling,  and  all  should  be  made 
'kings  and  priests  unto  God.' 

N 
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'  Yet  have  I  set  my  King  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion.' — Ps.  ii.  6. 

T  HA  YE  tried  to  show,  in  former  lectures, 
that  when  God  began  to  make  choice  of 
fit  persons  to  be  the  precursors  and  heralds 
of  our  redemption,  He  began  also  to  reveal 
to  them,  with  growing  clearness,  the  personal 
image  of  the  Redeemer;  so  that  while  each 
aspect  of  His  person  took  something  of  its 
shape  and  colour  from  the  mental  and  moral 
nature  of  the  prophet  through  whom  it  was 
revealed,  the  prophet  himself  was  gradually 
moulded  and  fashioned  into  a  likeness  of  the 
Divine  Ideal  set  before  him. 

Thus  in  the  great  trial  of  Abraham's  faith 
we  saw  an  image,  so  bright  and  clear  as  to 
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be  in  fact  a  visible  prophecy,  of  that  true 
sacrifice  of  Divine  love,  in  which  the  heavenly 
Father  spared  not  His  only  Son,  His  well- 
beloved,  but  freely  gave  Him  up  for  us  all. 

In  Moses  we  recognised  the  spirit  of  a  true 
mediator,  willing  to  be  himself  blotted  out 
from  God's  book  of  life  for  the  salvation  of 
his  people,  and  so  permitted  to  behold,  far  off', 
the  form  of  One  rising  up  from  among  His 
brethren,  like  unto  himself,  but  worthy  as  well 
as  willing  to  make  His  soul  an  offering  for  sin. 
More  generally  in  the  history  of  the  children 
of  Israel  we  saw  an  acted  prophecy,  fore- 
shadowing the  redemption  of  all  nations  from 
a  worse  than  Egypt's  bondage :  we  saw  also 
that  God's  design  to  make  them  ministers 
and  heralds  of  salvation  to  the  world,  in- 
cluded from  the  first  a  special  consecration 
of  the  whole  people  —  to  be  a  kingdom  of 
priests,  and  a  holy  nation.  Their  law,  their 
history,  their  national  character,  must  all  com- 
bine to  make  them  fit  guardians  of  the  pro- 
mise, and  sure  though  not  willing  witnesses 
of  its  fulfilment.  Passing  onward  to  the  rise 
of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  I  shall  try  to  trace 
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the  same  principles  there,  and  show  that 
the  prophetic  representation  of  the  promised 
Saviour  as  a  King  arose — as  it  would  most 
naturally  rise — in  an  age  of  kingly  rule,  and 
in  men  of  kingly  hearts. 

Earlier  intimations  may  be  found  of  the 
great  idea  which  was  to  be  prefigured  in  the 
history  of  the  chosen  people — the  idea  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

The  presages  of  future  royalty  may  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  promise  'that  Sarah  shall  be  a 
mother  of  nations,  and  kings  of  people  shall 
come  out  of  her ; '  in  Jacob's  dying  prophecy 
of  the  Sceptre  and  the  Lawgiver  that  'shall 
not  depart  from  Judah  until  Shiloh  come ; ' 
or  in  Balaam's  vision  of  the  Star  of  Jacob  and 
the  Sceptre  of  Israel. 

But  I  shall  not  dwell  on  these  transient 
gleams  of  early  prophecy,  bright  points  though 
they  be  in  the  long  line  of  light  that  reaches 
from  the  first  page  of  revelation  to  the  last. 
I  shall  rather  try  to  show  that  in  the  broad 
daylight  of  history,  and  in  living  connection 
with  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  men,  the 
Hebrew  monarchy  presents  a   clear   and   un- 
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mistakeable  prophecy  of  a  Divine  and  ever- 
lasting kingdom. 

We  shall  have  to  trace  two  distinct  lines  of 
thought  rising  in  different  ages,  and  gradually 
growing  into  one,  till  both  are  fully  realized 
in  that  kingdom  which  embraces  earth  and 
heaven,  and  links  time  with  eternity. 

The  first  thought  is,  that  God  alone  is  the 
King  of  Israel ;  the  second,  that  David  shall  not 
want  a  man  to  sit  upon  his  throne  for  ever. 

The  former  belief  is  far  the  more  ancient : 
it  was  born  with  the  people  in  their  deliver- 
ance from  Egypt,  and  became  the  one  endur- 
ing foundation  of  the  national  polity. 

It  first  finds  utterance  in  Moses'  song  of 
triumph  on  the  Red  Sea  shore :  when  the  Lord 
shall  have  brought  His  ransomed  people  to  the 
mountain  of  His  inheritance,  to  the  place  which 
He  has  made  for  Himself  to  dwell  in — there 
'  Jehovah  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.'  ^ 

We  see  here  the  origin  of  what  is  called  the 
Hebrew  Theocracy.  The  eternal  God  is  Him- 
self the  ruler  of  the  nation :  Israel  is  His  people, 
and  He  is  their  King  as  well  as  their  God. 

1  Ex.  XV.  18. 
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Out  of  this  truth  grows  the  national  life, 
and  on  it  are  based  morality,  religion,  and  law. 

The  words  heard  amid  the  thunders  of  Sinai 
are  not  only  a  revelation  of  the  great  truths 
that  live  for  ever  in  the  Divine  government 
of  the  universe ;  they  are  the  actual  statutes 
of  a  kingdom  established  upon  earth, — the  laws 
of  Him  who  comes  down  from  heaven  to  sit 
as  a  King  enthroned  between  the  cherubim, 
and  to  dwell  in  the.  midst  of  His  people. 

A  strange  and  incomprehensible  mystery ! — 
that  the  very  God  of  heaven,  the  Eternal  and 
Invisible,  should  make  His  dwelling  among 
men,  and  occupy  the  place  of  a  human  king. 

Yet  hardly  less  wonderful  was  the  second 
thought  which  sprang  up  in  a  later  age, — that 
in  the  little  state  of  Israel  a  King  should  be 
born  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the 
flesh,  who  should  extend  His  dominion  from 
one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  and  reign 
as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure.  To 
bring  this  new  hope  into  harmony  with  the 
ancient  creed  that  seems  so  utterly  opposed 
to  it,  —  to  reconcile  the  perpetual  reign  of 
David's   seed  with  the   exclusive   sovereignty 
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of  Jehovah, — is  the  new  task  upon  which  pro- 
phecy now  enters. 

The  first  advance  is  clearly  marked  when 
the  title  'Messiah,'  hitherto  applied  only  to 
'  the  Priest  that  is  anointed,'  is  transferred  to 
the  promised  King. 

Hannah  is  the  first  that  so  uses  it,  in  her 
song  of  thanksgiving:  'The  Lord  shall  judge 
the  ends  of  the  earth :  He  shall  give  strength 
unto  His  King,  and  exalt  the  horn  of  His 
Anointed.'^ 

We  hear  a  clear  echo  of  these  words  in 
the  hymn  of  Zacharias :  '  The  Lord  hath 
raised  up  a  horn  of  salvation  for  us  in  the 
house  of  His  servant  David  :  as  He  spake  by 
the  mouth  of  His  holy  prophets,  which  have 
been  since  the  world  began.'  ^ 

But  even  apart  from  this  application  of  the 
prophecy  to  Christ,  it  is  remarkable  in  its 
original  reference  to  the  rise  of  kingly  govern- 
ment in  Israel.  For  observe  how  carefully 
the  great  truth  of  God's  sole  sovereignty  is 
guarded  in  this  first  announcement  of  an 
earthly  king.     It  is   still  Jehovah  that   shall 

1  1  Sam.  ii.  10.  -  Luke  i.  69,  70. 
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judge  the  ends  of  the  earth :  He  shall  give 
strength  to  the  rising  monarchy;  He  shall 
anoint,  and,  in  anointing,  choose  and  consecrate 
the  human  king  as  His  viceroy  upon  earth. 

Whether  we  consider  the  time  of  this  pre- 
diction, or  the  person  who  uttered  it, — Hannah, 
the  pious  mother  of  the  future  king-maker, — 
we  see  that  prophecy  is  here  in  harmony  with 
its  age ;  not  merely  following  its  tendencies, 
but  guiding  and  leading  on  its  great  events, 
ushering  in  the  designs  of  Providence  by  so 
defining  the  character  of  the  earthly  kingdom 
that  it  might  not  overshadow  the  glory  of 
the  heavenly. 

The  same  providential  care  to  guard  the 
Divine  prerogative  is  seen  in  the  rise  of  the 
Prophetic  Order.  Samuel,  the  chief  agent  in 
setting  up  the  new  monarchy,  is  also  the  most 
jealous  champion  of  the  ancient  theocracy. 

Whether  he  rebukes  the  people  who  ask  for 
a  king  to  reign  over  them  when  the  Lord  God 
is  their  King,  or  yields  at  God's  command  to 
their  request :  whether  he  pours  the  oil  over 
the  head  of  Saul,  and  kisses  him,  saying,  '  The 
Lord  hath    anointed  thee  to  be  captain  over 
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His  inlieritance :'  or  utters  liis  final  doom,  ^  The 
Lord  hath  rent  the  kingdom  of  Israel  from 
thee  this  day,  and  given  it  to  a  neighbour  of 
thine  that  is  better  than  thou : ' — in  all  that 
the  prophet  says  or  does  there  is  the  same 
clear  assertion  of  God's  sovereignty,  the  same 
fearless  use  of  the  right  to  speak  with  para- 
mount authority  in  His  name. 

The  example  of  Samuel  was  followed  by  all 
the  prophets  :  the  mere  name  of  Elijah  the 
Tishbite,  of  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah,  of  Isaiah 
or  Jeremiah,  is  enough  to  recall  the  noblest 
proofs  of  fidelity  to  that  ancient  truth  which 
made  loyalty  the  handmaid  of  religion,  and 
saw  in  each  anointed  ruler  of  Israel  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Majesty  which  is 

'  Above  that  force  of  temporal  power, 
Wherein  doth  lie  the  fear  and  dread  of  kings.' 

That  a  whole  nation  should  thus  devote  their 
allegiance  to  an  Invisible  King,  and  accept 
the  declaration  of  His  will  as  their  only  law, 
is  a  fact  unparalleled  in  history.  The  keenest 
of  critics  is  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  his 
admiration.-^  He  compares  the  establishment  of 

1  Ewald,  i.  p.  572. 
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the  theocracy  with  such  national  efforts  as  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  or  of  the  sons  of 
Pisistratus,  and  pronounces  it  far  nobler  and 
bolder.  He  calls  it  a  Titanic  enterprise, — a 
gigantic  effort, — raising  the  nation  into  the 
noblest  sphere,  and  straining  its  highest  moral 
powers  :  an  effort  possible  only  in  a  period 
of  spiritual  elevation,  in  which  a  nation  had 
actual  living  experience  of  God  as  a  true 
Deliverer. 

Such  a  view  of  the  history  wants  nothing 
to  complete  it  but  a  distinct  and  unequivocal 
recognition  of  the  source  of  this  national  in- 
spiration in  that  Spirit  of  God  ^  who  spake  by 
the  prophets.'  For  it  is  not  possible  to  under- 
stand either  the  rise  of  the  theocracy  under 
Moses,  or  its  maintenance  through  the  whole 
period  of  the  monarchy,  without  admitting  that 
the  prophets  were  raised  up  as  organs  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  to  stand  before  the  rulers  and 
people  of  Israel  to  declare  the  sovereign  will 
of  the  great  King  of  kings. 

We  find  accordingly  that  the  most  striking 
feature  and  chief  excellence  in  the  character 
of  the  man  after  God's  own  heart  is  this — 
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that  lie  delights  to  regard  himself  as  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord,  the  shepherd  of  His  people, 
and  the  minister  of  His  will. 

Other  qualities  helped  to  make  David  so 
fit  a  type  and  so  eminent  a  prophet  of  the 
Messiah.  He  had  all  natural  gifts  which 
Dcst  become  a  prince  ;  in  beauty  and  strength, 
in  daring  but  deliberate  valour,  in  keen  sagacity, 
in  quick  resource,  in  patient  endurance,  and 
in  generous  impulse,  he  far  surpassed  his  pre- 
decessor. 

Trained  amid  hardship  and  danger,  he  knew 
both  to  do  and  to  suffer,  to  want  and  to 
abound ;  persecuted  but  not  forsaken,  troubled 
on  every  side  but  not  destroyed,  he  had 
learned  to  trust  the  faithfulness  of  God's 
promises,  and  the  sufficiency  of  His  power. 

Chosen  in  early  j'outh,  and  anointed  with 
the  sacred  oil,  he  never  sought  to  hasten  or 
anticipate  God's  purpose  ;  but  with  a  chivalrous 
and  touching  loyalty  preserved  to  the  last  his 
reverence  for  Saul  as  the  Lord's  anointed. 

Thus  awaiting  the  call  of  Providence,  and 
taking  no  honour  unto  himself,  he  came  to 
the  throne  in  the  prime  of  a  noble  manhood 
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and  in  fulness  of  the  Divine  right,  and  proved 
himself  by  royal  deeds  a  true  king  of  men, — 
wise  in  council,  victorious  in  war,  the  champion 
of  justice,  the  saviour  of  the  oppressed,  the 
friend  of  the  righteous,  and  the  father  of 
his  people. 

Yet  the  mark  of  God's  special  favour  is 
set,  not  upon  these  shining  virtues,  but  upon 
that  lowly  grace  of  humility  which  sheds  its 
soft  light  above  them  all.  In  the  height  of 
his  glory  David  never  forgets  the  hand  which 
raised  him,  but  loves  to  tell  of  his  lowly  origin, 
and  how  God  had  brought  him  to  so  great 
honour,  and  comforted  him  on  every  side. 
He  is  ever  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  the  heavens ; 
his  soul  is  ever  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  striving 
to  do  His  will,  longing  and  thirsting  and 
fainting  to  behold  His  glory. 

Such  was  David  in  the  uprightness  of  his 
heart,  before  the  dark  shadow  of  deadly  sin 
had  fallen  upon  him. 

And  when  we  call  to  mind  the  image  of 
the  youthful  shepherd, — so  pure  and  gentle 
and  brave ;  of  the  warrior,  so  fearless  for  God 
and  for  His  people,  so  generous  and  forgiving 
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to  his  bitterest  enemy ;  or  of  the  monarch,  so 
little  in  his  own  sight,  so  zealous  for  the 
honour  of  God,  so  just  and  merciful  in  his 
care  of  God's  people, — we  look  in  vain  among 
the  kings  of  Israel,  in  vain  among  all  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  for  any  in  whom  the  royal 
virtues  of  the  man  shine  out  so  bright  and 
fair  in  the  heavenly  light  of  God's  grace. 

Here  then  was  a  soul  conformed  to  the 
ideal  of  a  true  king, — a  soul  already  imbued 
with  the  noblest  virtues,  and  filled  with  the 
holiest  aspirations ;  a  soul  therefore  fit  to 
be  touched  with  the  spark  of  heavenly  fire, 
ready  to  be  quickened  and  illumined  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  prophecy,  until  amid  the  kind- 
ling glow  of  thought  there  should  shine  forth 
the  image  of  a  king  like  David  himself,  but 
fairer  than  the  children  of  men,  one  in  whom 
all  gifts  and  graces  of  which  man  is  capable 
should  be  combined  with  the  perfections  that 
belong  to  God  only. 

The  growth  of  this  great  thought  in  the 
royal  prophet's  mind  may  be  clearly  traced. 
There  is  a  marked  difference  between  psalms 
which  were  written  before  or  after  the  promise 
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of  the  Son  in  whom  David's  kingdom  should 
be  established  for  ever. 

The  24th  Psalm,  at  the  bringing  up  of  the 
Ark,  is  full  of  the  ancient  faith  in  Jehovah 
as  Israel's  King;  its  theme  is  God's  dominion 
over  the  earth,  and  the  saintly  character  of 
His  subjects.  But  He  wears  not  yet  the  like- 
ness of  an  earthly  king.  He  to  whom  the 
everlasting  doors  lift  up  their  heads  is  the 
Lord  strong  and  mighty :  '  The  Lord  of  hosts, 
He  is  the  King  of  glory.' 

Then  there  came  a  time  when  King  David 

sat  in  his  house,  and  the  Lord  had  given  him 

rest  from  all  his  enemies  round  about ;    and 

in  David's  grateful  heart  the  desire  arose  to 

build  a  house   for  God.      The  pious   thought 

had  its  reward  in  a  promise  upon  which  all 

subsequent  prophecy  of  Christ's  kingdom  was 

founded  :    '  It   shall  come  to  pass,  when   thy 

days  are  expired,  that  thou  must  go  with  thy 

fathers,  that   I  will  raise  up   thy  seed   after 

thee,  which  shall  be  of  thy  sons;  and  I  will 

establish   His  kingdom.    ...    I  will   be  His 

Father,  and  He  shall  be  my  Son ;  and  I  will 

not   take   my  mercy   away   from   Him,    as   I 

o 
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took  it  from  him  that  was  before  thee :  but 
I  will  settle  Him  in  mine  house  and  in  my 
kingdom  for  ever;  and  His  throne  shall  be 
established  for  evermore.'  ^ 

The  seed  which  shall  be  of  David's  sons 
must  be  some  descendant  later  than  Solomon ; 
and  the  whole  description  is  such  as  cannot  be 
applied  to  a  mortal  king,  or  only  so  far  as  he  is 
a  type  of  One  greater  than  himself  It  points 
to  eternal  and  spiritual  truths  prefigured  and 
embodied  in  the  kingdom  of  David,  to  be 
realized  in  the  kingdom  of  his  Son. 

Out  of  this  great  promise  grew  the  Psalms 
which  show  us  a  King  who  is  at  once  human 
and  Divine. 

In  our  text  God  speaks  in  defiance  of  His 
enemies :  '  Yet  have  I  set  my  King  upon  my 
holy  hill  of  Zion.'  Then  He  whom  Jehovah 
calls  so  emphatically  '  My  King,'  is  heard  pro- 
claiming His  own  title.  As  God  had  said  of 
David's  promised  seed,  '  I  will  be  His  Father, 
and  He  shall  be  my  Son ; '  so  the  Son  Himself 
here  recalls  that  promise  as  the  decree  which 
sets  Him  on  His  throne :   '  The  Lord  said  unto 

^  2  Sam.  vii.  and  1  Chron.  xvii. 
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me,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  be- 
gotten Thee.  Ask  of  Me,  and  I  shall  give 
Thee  the  heathen  for  Thine  inheritance,  and  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  Thy  possession.' 

In  the  18th  Psalm,  written  at  the  same 
period,  the  magnificent  description  of  Jehovah 
coming  forth  from  His  temple  in  heaven, 
riding  upon  the  cherubim  and  flying  upon  the 
wings  of  the  wind  to  the  rescue  of  His 
servant,  is  followed  by  passages  in  which 
David,  speaking  from  past  experience  of  God's 
saving  power,  is  led  on  thence  to  still  higher 
thoughts,  and  sees  in  his  own  victories  an  ear- 
nest of  the  future  conquests  of  One  who  could 
say  in  a  higher  sense  than  he  could,  ^  Thou 
hast  made  me  the  head  of  the  heathen :  a  people 
whom  I  have  not  known  shall  serve  me.  As 
soon  as  they  hear  of  me,  they  shall  obey  me.' 

When  the  same  voice  presently  adds,  '  I 
will  give  thanks  unto  Thee  among  the  heathen,' 
we  know  from  St.  Paul  it  is  the  voice  of 
Christ ;  while  we  hear  again  in  the  close  of 
the  psalm  an  echo  of  the  promise,  that  God 
'  will  show  mercy  to  His  anointed,  to  David, 
and  to  his  seed  for  ever.' 
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Once  more  let  us  look  for  a  few  moments  at 
the  110th  Psalm,  quoted  in  the  New  Testament 
oftener  than  any  other  of  the  ancient  Scriptures, 
— a  psalm  so  universally  ascribed  to  David  and 
interpreted  of  Christ,  that  when  Jesus  appealed 
to  it  as  an  inspired  testimony  of  His  Divine 
Lordship,  'no  man  was  able  to  answer  Him 
a  word.' 

The  psalm  claims  the  highest  inspiration; 
it  is  '  the  oracle  of  Jehovah.'  ^  The  prophet 
hears  the  Divine  voice  speaking  to  One  in 
whom  he  beholds  his  Lord,  and  bidding  Him 
sit  at  God's  right  hand  until  His  enemies 
be  made  His  footstool. 

In  the  King  thus  invested  with  Godlike 
majesty  and  power,  David  recognises  the  Son 
who  shall  sit  upon  his  throne  for  ever;  for 
from  Zion  He  shall  stretch  forth  the  rod  of 
His  power,  and  rule  in  the  midst  of  His 
enemies. 

His  people  offer  themselves  willingly  in 
the  day  of  battle ;  they  go  forth  in  priestly 
robes,  a  glittering  host,  bright,  fresh,  and  count- 
less as  the  dew  of  the  morning. 

^  Ver.  1.  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord. 
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The  vision  of  that  royal  priesthood,  and 
the  majestic  figure  of  their  King,  call  up  the 
remembrance  of  an  ancient  mystery.  On 
that  same  holy  hill,  the  righteous  king  of 
Salem,  the  priest  of  the  most  high  God  came 
forth  of  old  to  give  his  blessing  to  the  patri- 
arch Abraham. 

With  that  thought  a  new  light  flashes  upon 
the  prophet's  spiritual  sight.  Again  he  looks 
upon  the  King,  again  he  hears  the  awful 
voice  address  Him :  '  The  Lord  sware  and 
will  not  repent;  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever, 
after  the  order  of  Melchizedek.' 

Again  he  sees  the  mighty  warrior  moving 
on  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  crushing 
kings  in  the  day  of  His  wrath,  and  smiting 
in  sunder  the  heads  over  divers  nations, — 
yet  not  untouched  with  a  feeling  of  human 
infirmity,  as  He  stoops  amid  the  weariness 
and  thirst  of  the  conflict  to  drink  of  the 
brook  in  the  way,  and  so  lifting  up  His  head 
refreshed  and  strengthened,  goes  onward  con- 
quering and  to  conquer. 

We  cannot  over-estimate  the  importance  of 
this  psalm ;    it  is  the  very  crown    and  flower 
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of  David's  Messianic  prophecies.  It  embraces 
the  full  circle  of  his  spiritual  vision,  the  king- 
dom, the  priesthood,  the  conquests,  and  even 
the  sufferings  of  Christ. 

Nowhere  does  prophecy  more  distinctly 
assert  or  more  fully  justify  its  claim  to  be 
the  living  oracle  of  God.  Yet  nowhere  can 
we  more  clearly  see  that  the  Divine  Spirit 
works  upon  the  spirit  of  man  not  mechanically, 
not  magically,  not  imnaturally,  but  in  full 
harmony  with  his  mental  and  moral  nature  : 
enlisting  all  gifts  and  faculties  in  its  service, 
making  memory  the  mother  of  foresight,  and 
experience  the  nurse  of  hope,  combining  old 
promises  with  new  revelations,  and  records  of 
the  past  with  visions  of  the  future,  leading 
the  prophet  on  by  subtle  associations,  even 
of  names  and  of  places,  to  the  interpretation 
of  an  ancient  type,  till  it  turns  the  dim  and 
mysterious  figure  of  Melchizedek  into  a  fresh 
and  glowing  prophecy  of  Him  in  whom  the 
Priest  and  the  King  shall  be  for  ever  one. 
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2ri)e  Sufferings  of  (IJirist  foresJjatJotoeti  in  tlje 
SorroiDs«  of  tlje  Eig|)tcoug. 

'  But  Thou  hast  abhorred  and  forsaken  Thine  anointed,  and 
art  displeased  at  him.  Thou  hast  broken  the  covenant  of 
Thy  servant,  and  cast  his  crown  to  the  ground.' — Ps.  Ixxxix. 
37,  38. 

T  HAVE  been  trying  to  show  that  the  various 
aspects  in  which  the  one  great  subject  of 
Messianic  prophecy  is  revealed,  are  in  harmony 
with  the  moral  nature  and  mental  experience 
of  the  individual  prophets. 

We  have  thus  seen,  that  Christ  in  His  glory 
as  a  King  was  first  beheld  by  the  kingly  soul 
of  David. 

In  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  and  in  the 
still  unsullied  purity  of  his  early  manhood,  he 
received  the  promise  of  a  son  to  sit  upon  his 
throne  for  ever. 

We  have  traced  the  influence  of  that  pro- 
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mise  in  some  of  David's  psalms.  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  source  and  fount  of  all  subsequent 
predictions  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

We  may  see  in  the  last  words  of  the  son  of 
Jesse,^  how  he  had  clung  to  that  promise 
through  all  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  his  later 
years. 

His  soul  seems  to  gather  up  its  strength  at 
the  approach  of  death ;  and  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  he  looks  onward  to  the 
future,  and  sees  One  Svho  ruleth  over  men, 
just,  and  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God,'  the  happi- 
ness of  whose  kingdom  is  '  as  the  light  of  the 
morning  when  the  sun  ariseth, — a  morning 
without  clouds,  when,  from  the  clear  shining 
after  rain,  the  tender  grass  springs  fresh  from 
the  earth.' 

And  then,  looking  back  upon  the  promise, 
David  sees  that  this  righteous  Ruler  is  to 
spring  from  his  house,  because  God  has  made 
with  him  an  everlasting  covenant,  ordered  in 
all  things  and  sure. 

Upon  this  last  prophecy  of  David  is  based  the 
prayer  for  Solomon  in  the  72d  Psalm :   '  Give 

1  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1-5. 
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the  king  Thy  judgments,  0  God,  and  Thy 
righteousness  unto  the  king's  son.' 

Then  follows  the  picture  of  a  reign  of  right- 
eousness and  peace,  founded  upon  David's 
prediction,  and  partly  drawn  from  the  actual 
circumstances  of  Solomon's  early  reign;  but 
these  historic  features  glow  with  an  ideal  splen- 
dour, which  shows  that,  though  borrowed  from 
present  realities,  they  are  used  as  types  of 
a  future  and  more  glorious  kingdom. 

If  ^  the  kings  of  Tharsis  and  of  the  Isles  give 
presents,  and  the  kings  of  Arabia  and  Saba 
offer  gifts,'  these  are  but  first-fruits  of  the 
promise,  pledges  of  the  eternal  dominion  and 
universal  homage  awaiting  One  greater  than 
Solomon,  before  whom  '  all  kings  shall  fall 
down,  all  nations  call  Him  blessed.' 

We  may  grant  that  to  some  of  that  genera- 
tion Solomon  himself  seemed  for  a  while  to 
fulfil  the  promise  of  the  King  of  Righteousness. 
It  is  true  that  ^  he  was  exalted  in  wisdom  and 
power  above  all  neighbouring  princes,  and  that 
his  age  was  the  most  prosperous,  the  richest  in 
peace  and  joy,  that  Israel  had  ever  known.' ^ 

^  Delitzsch,  Ps.  Ixxii. 
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But  the  end  of  his  reign  was  very  unlike 
the  beginning.  The  day  that  had  dawned  so 
bright,  set  amid  dark  presages  of  an  approach- 
ing storm. 

The  greatest  of  princes,  the  wisest  of  men, 
had  fallen  very  far  short  of  the  ideal  King ; 
and  in  each  successive  occupant  of  the  throne, 
men  looked  in  vain  for  the  fair  image  of  the 
Lord's  anointed.  It  might  seem  to  shine  out 
again  with  reviving  splendour  in  an  Asa  or 
Jehoshaphat,  in  Hezekiah  or  Josiah,  but  the 
hopes  thus  rekindled  died  quickly  out;  the 
likeness  to  the  promised  Son  of  David  soon 
passed  away ;  the  contrast  only  remained,  to 
turn  men's  longing  eyes  from  the  earthly  to 
the  heavenly  King. 

Yet  the  promise  was  not  forgotten,  nor  its 
influence  lost,  but  rather  its  meaning  grew 
more  clear,  and  the  hope  that  it  inspired  more 
pure  and  spiritual. 

Later  psalmists,  mourning  over  the  decay  of 
the  earthly  kingdom,  may  complain,  as  in  our 
text,  that  God  seems  to  have  forsaken  His 
anointed,  broken  the  covenant  of  His  servant, 
and  cast   his  crown  to  the  ground ;  but  thej' 
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still  appeal  to  God's  ^  old  loving-kindnesses, 
which  He  sware  unto  David  in  His  truth' ; 
they  still  make  known  His  faithfulness  from 
one  generation  to  another.^ 

In  like  manner,  Isaiah  still  looks  for  a  rod 
of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  out  of  his 
roots  ]  but  the  vision  is  no  longer  that  of  an 
earthly  ruler.  The  true  Son  of  David  is  now 
clearly  seen  to  be  greater  than  Solomon  in  all 
his  Avisdom  and  in  all  his  glory. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  Him 
in  such  manifold  and  transcendent  power  of 
wisdom  and  understanding,  of  counsel  and 
might,  of  knowledge  and  quick  understanding 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  He  shall  not 
judge,  as  man  judges,  after  the  sight  of  His 
eyes,  nor  reprove  after  the  hearing  of  His 
ears;  but  with  righteousness  shall  He  judge 
the  poor,  and  reprove  with  equity  for  the 
meek  of  the  earth.^ 

The  peace  and  prosperity  of  His  kingdom 
are  painted  in  brighter  colours  than  all  that 
man  has  ever  dreamed  of  a  golden  age,  or  of 
the  paradise  of  God. 

'^  Isa.  xi.  1-4. 
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The  whole  creation  shall  share  in  the  happi- 
ness of  Messiah's  reign.  None  shall  hurt  or 
destroy  in  all  His  holy  mountain,  'for  the 
earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.'  ^ 

Such  is  the  sublime  consummation  of  pro- 
phecy in  one  of  its  chief  aspects.  The  reign  of 
the  promised  Son  of  David  is  transfigured  into 
the  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  Christ. 

But  meanwhile  revelation  has  been  growing 
in  another  direction;  and  beside  the  majestic 
figure  of  God's  anointed  King,  we  begin  gra- 
dually to  discern  another  and  a  very  different 
form,  the  righteous  Sufferer,  the  faithful  but 
afflicted  '  Servant  of  God.' 

And  here  we  shall  find  as  before,  that  the 
natural  and  supernatural  elements  of  prophecy 
are  harmoniously  combined,  the  Divine  Spirit 
borrowing  from  human  experience  the  material 
on  which  to  work  in  depicting  the  mysterious 
form  of  the  '  Man  of  sorrows.'  For  the  trials 
and  sufferings,  the  scorn  and  persecution  that 
await  the  righteous,  are  a  theme  not  limited  to 
inspired  writers. 

^  Isa.  xi.  9. 
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A  well-known  passage  in  Plato's  Republic 
shows  how  far  natural  sagacity,  refined  in  the 
experience  of  the  wisest  and  most  just  of  men, 
could  penetrate  the  mystery  of  suffering  en- 
dured for  truth  and  righteousness'  sake,  and 
foresee  the  issues  of  the  conflict  between  per- 
fect holiness  and  the  evil  world  to  which  its 
very  presence  is  a  rebuke. 

The  argument  on  one  side  ran  thus :  Let 
justice  stand  before  the  eyes  of  men,  perfect  in 
itself,  but  stript  of  every  adventitious  aid, — 
wealth,  power,  friendship,  fair  repute,  all  sacri- 
ficed in  the  noble  resolve  not  to  seem  right- 
eous, but  to  be, — and  what  will  be  the  righteous 
man  s  reward  ? 

He  shall  be  scourged,  stretched  upon  the 
rack,  and  set  in  the  stocks ;  his  eyes  shall  be 
burnt  out ;  and  after  every  extremity  of  suffer- 
ing, he  shall  at  last  be  crucified/ 

It  is  little  wonder  that  a  Christian  Father 
calls  such  a  passage  ^  all  but  a  prophecy  of  the 
economy  of  our  salvation.'  ^ 

But   Socrates  in  his    answer   shows   a  still 

1  Rep.  lib.  ii.  §  4,  5. 

2  Clemens  Alex.  Strom.  Y.  xiv.  §  109. 
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deeper  knowledge  of  the  truth  :  he  maintains 
that  the  just  man,  however  misjudged  or 
hated  by  the  world,  must  be  known  and 
beloved  by  God.  He  must  therefore  be 
rewarded  in  the  end.  ^  Poverty,  disease,  and 
all  other  seeming  evils  must  work  together 
for  good  to  him  in  life  or  in  death ;  Divine 
justice  can  neither  overlook  nor  forsake  one 
who  sets  himself  in  earnest  to  practise  virtue, 
and  to  grow  in  righteousness  as  much  as  it  is 
possible  for  man  to  become  like  unto  God.'  ^ 

So  striking  a  testimony  of  purely  pagan, 
that  is  to  say,  of  purely  human  faith  in  the 
righteousness  of  God,  and  the  final  triumph  of 
good  over  evil,  serves  well  to  illustrate  what 
we  may  call  the  natural  side  of  prophecy. 

For  whatever  the  keenest  sagacity,  the  ripest 
experience,  and  the  finest  moral  sense  could 
achieve  in  the  soul  of  the  great  Athenian,  may 
with  safety  be  ascribed  to  like  causes  in  the 
prophet  of  Israel. 

His  soul  looked  forth  from  the  first  into  a 
clearer  light,  and  breathed  a  purer  air.  It  was 
nurtured  upon  the  truths  of  a  nobler  creed,  and 

1  Bep.  lib.  X.  §  11. 
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inspired  by  the  memories  of  a  more  marvellous, 
more  authentic  history. 

The  Israelite  looked  back  upon  a  long  line 
of  ancestors,  chosen  and  beloved  of  God,  upon 
a  covenant  of  infinite  blessings  already  in  part 
fulfilled,  upon  a  national  deliverance  evidently 
miraculous,  and  upon  a  law  divinely  given, 
whose  threatenings  and  promises  had  both 
been  often  tested,  and  both  alike  proved  true. 
God  had  dealt  with  him  as  He  had  not  dealt 
with  men  of  other  nations.  It  would  be  strange 
if  he  had  not  learned  as  much  or  more  than 
heathen  sages  of  the  faithfulness  of  God,  of  the 
uses  of  adversity,  of  the  sure  recompense  of 
the  just. 

Thoughts  such  as  these  had  already  found 
expression  in  David's  earliest  psalms  ;  but  he 
had  more  to  learn  from  his  own  heart's  expe- 
rience, before  he  could  look  upon  that  fuller 
vision  of  the  righteous  Sufferer,  which  he  after- 
wards so  vividly  portrayed. 

A  strong  sense  of  personal  merit,  showing 
itself  in  frequent  assertions  of  perfect  upright- 
ness before  God  and  man,  is  a  marked  feature 
of  the  earlier  psalms,  which  disappears  entirely 
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in  the  later,  for  David  has  learnt  meanwhile  a 
hard  and  bitter  lesson  in  self-knowledge.  The 
power  of  temptation,  the  deceitfulness  of  his 
own  heart,  the  misery  of  unforgiven  sin,  the 
agony  of  remorse,  he  had  felt  as  few  feel,  and 
told  as  none  other  has  ever  told  them. 

In  the  depth  and  earnestness  of  his  repent- 
ance, David's  true  greatness  is  strikingly  dis- 
played. He  is  never  more  kingly,  never  more 
'the  man  after  God's  own  heart,'  than  when 
he  humbles  himself  in  the  dust,  and  cries,  '  I 
acknowledge  my  fault,  and  my  sin  is  ever 
before  me.  Against  Thee,  Thee  only,  have  I 
sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  Thy  sight ;  that 
Thou  mightest  be  justified  when  Thou  speakest, 
and  be  clear  when  Thou  judgest.'  ^ 

The  eyes  of  his  understanding  were  now 
opened  to  see  all  the  horror  of  sin  in  contrast 
with  the  holiness  of  God,  and  thence  to  learn 
the  greatness  of  Divine  compassion,  the  ne- 
cessity of  repentance,  and  the  blessedness  of 
a  free  pardon  and  full  restoration  to  God's 
favour. 

In  these  great  evangelic  truths,  so   hardly 

1  Ps.  li.  4. 
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won  and  so  touchingly  expressed,  we  see  an 
essential  part  of  David's  training  as  a  prophet, 
and  a  great  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  true 
religion. 

It  was  like  a  new  revelation  when  the  king 
of  Israel  was  heard  to  confess,  ^  Behold,  I  was 
shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  hath  my  mother 
conceived  me.'  It  was  the  foreshadowing  of 
a  new  and  better  covenant  when  he  cried, 
^Thou  desirest  no  sacrifice,  else  would  I  give 
it  Thee ;  Thou  delightest  not  in  burnt-offering. 
The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit :  a 
broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  0  God,  Thou  wilt 
not  despise.' 

If  David  in  his  sin  had  ceased  to  be  a  type 
of  the  sinless  Saviour,  he  became  in  his  re- 
pentance the  prophet  of  a  new  dispensation 
of  the  Spirit,  and  the  evangelist  of  grace. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  we  find  in  his 
later  psalms  a  deeper  insight  into  the  nature 
of  sin  and  suffering. 

Henceforth  we  hear  no  more  appeals  to 
God  to  bear  witness  of  his  innocence ;  all 
confidence  in  his  own  righteousness  is  gone. 
Though  smarting  as  keenly  as  ever  under  the 
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injustice  of  enemies  and  the  treachery  of 
friends,  he  sees  ^hat  their  malice  is  a  scourge 
in  the  hand  of  Cod,  and  acknowledges  in  his 
sufferings  the  merciful  chastisement  and  cor- 
rection of  his  sin. 

There  is  a  change  also  in  his  feeling  towards 
those  whose  injustice  is  the  immediate  cause 
of  his  suffering ;  there  is  less  of  personal  hatred, 
and  more  of  righteous  zeal  for  God;  less  of 
passionate  resentment,  and  more  of  longing 
for  peace.  Such  are  the  feelings  expressed 
in  the  55th  Psalm :  '  The  enemy  crieth  so, 
and  the  ungodly  cometh  in  so  fast :  for  they 
are  minded  to  do  me  some  mischief,  so  mali- 
ciously are  they  set  against  me.  My  heart  is 
disquieted  within  me ;  and  the  fear  of  death  is 
fallen  upon  me.  Fearfulness  and  trembling 
are  come  upon  me,  and  a  horrible  dread  hath 
overwhelmed  me.  And  I  said.  Oh  that  I  had 
wings  like  a  dove  !  for  then  would  I  flee  away, 
and  be  at  rest.'  ^ 

Observe,  also,  what  a  sorrowful  and  tender 
remembrance  of  lost  friendship  mingled  with 
his  bitterest  anger  against  the  traitor :  '  It  is 
1  Vv.  3-6. 
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not  an  open  enemy  that  hath  done  me  this 
dishonour ;  for  then  I  could  have  borne  it.  .  .  . 
But  it  was  thou,  my  companion,  my  guide, 
and  mine  own  famihar  friend.  We  took  sweet 
counsel  together,  and  walked  in  the  house  of 
God  as  friends.' '  And  then  all  in  a  moment 
the  natural  feelings  of  the  man,  so  sensi- 
tive to  wrong,  so  quick  in  resentment,  flash 
out  in  vehement  imprecation  of  Divine  ven- 
geance upon  the  malice  and  hypocrisy  of  the 
traitors  :  ^  Let  death  come  hastily  upon  them, 
and  let  them  go  down  quick  into  hell;  for 
wickedness  is  in  their  dwellings  and  among 
them.' ' 

But  the  transient  outburst  quickly  gives 
place  to  a  calmer  mood;  and  in  sweet  and 
solemn  tones  the  psalmist  expresses  his  sub- 
mission to  God's  will,  and  sure  confidence  in 
His  merciful  protection:  'As  for  me,  I  will 
call  upon  God;  and  the  Lord  shall  save  me. 
In  the  evening,  and  morning,  and  at  noonday 
will  I  pray,  and  that  instantly ;  and  He  shall 
hear  my  voice.  He  hath  delivered  my  soul 
in  peace  from  the  battle  that  was  against  me.' 

iVv.  12-15.  2  Yer.  16. 
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'0  cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  He 
shall  sustain  thee ;  and  shall  not  suffer  the 
righteous  to  fall  for  ever.'  ^ 

The  psalm  is  not  one  of  those  which  are 
regarded  as  directly  prophetical  of  Christ.  It 
is  clear  that  David  is  speaking  from  the  depth 
of  his  own  heart,  and  describing  his  own  sor- 
rows. There  is  no  case  of  conscious  prediction 
beyond  his  anticipation  of  the  righteous  ven- 
geance which  should  so  quickly  bring  down 
his  enemies  into  the  pit  of  destruction. 

Yet  it  is  evident  that  in  David's  sufferings, 
especially  in  his  betrayal  by  some  familiar 
friend,  there  is  a  typical  force  which  makes 
his  thoughts  and  words  so  significant  when 
applied  to  Christ,  that  they  may  well  be  called 
an  unconscious  prophecy.  At  all  events,  we 
here  see  in  David  a  preparation  of  the  heart 
and  mind,  such  as  befitted  a  prophet  who 
should  be  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  speak 
of  'the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  of  the  glory 
that  should  follow.' 

We  may  well  believe  that  a  soul  so  richly 
endowed  by  nature,  so  trained  by  God's  pro- 

1  Yv.  17-19,  23. 
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vidence,  so  purified  and  strengthened  by  His 
grace,  and  so  ready  to  be  stirred  by  the  breath 
of  His  Spirit,  was  in  fact  lifted  up  at  times 
into  a  higher  sphere  of  thought  and  feeling, 
and  moved  to  speak  of  things  which  had  not 
otherwise  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive. 

Such  seem  to  be  the  sources,  human  and 
Divine,  of  the  inspiration  that  breathes  in 
prophecies  like  that  of  the  22d  Psalm.  The 
cry  of  the  soul  forsaken  in  its  anguish,^  the 
renewed  trust  in  God's  sure  deliverance,^  the 
vows  of  thanksgiving,'^  and  the  anticipation 
of  that  universal  kingdom  wherein  ^  all  the 
ends  of  the  world  shall  rememoer  and  turn 
unto  the  Lord,  and  all  the  kindreds  of  the 
nations  shall  worship  before  Him,'*  may  have 
been  suggested  by  some  critical  passage  in 
David's  life,  if,  as  seems  most  probable,  the 
psalm  was  his.  But  there  are  traits  in  the 
sufferings  there  depicted  which  cannot  be  ap- 
plied either  to  David  or  to  any  other  person 
known  in   the  Old  Testament   history:    'All 

1  Ver.  1  ff.  2  Yy.  19-21. 

3  Vv.  22,  25.  *  Yr.  27,  28. 
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they  tliat  see  me  laugh  me  to  scorn:  they 
shoot  out  their  lips,  and  shake  their  heads, 
saying,  He  trusted  in  God  that  He  would 
deliver  him :  let  Him  deliver  him,  if  He  will 
have  him.'  ^  They  pierced  my  hands  and  my 
feet.  I  may  tell  all  my  bones :  they  stand 
staring  and  looking  upon  me.  They  part  my 
garments  among  them,  and  cast  lots  upon  my 
vesture.'  ^ 

Jewish  rabbis  and  Christian  interpreters 
agree  in  recognising  here  the  voice  of  the 
suffering  Messiah. 

No  critical  research  has  ever  been  able  to 
point  to  any  historical  personage,  save  One,  in 
whom  the  various  features  are  combined. 

In  that  One,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  Apostles 
and  Evangelists,  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  to 
its  minutest  details,  and  the  anguish  of  His 
soul  was  breathed  forth  in  its  very  words, 
'My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken 
me?  ' 

The  whole  tone  of  the  psalm  is  worthy  of 
the  spirit  of  that  meek  and  holy  Sufferer. 
There  is  in  it  no  trace  of  personal  sinfulness, 

1  A^v.  7,  8,  17,  18. 
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not  a  thought  or  desire  of  vengeance  upon  the 
ruthless  persecutors. 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  Spirit  of 
God,  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  Spirit  of 
His  incarnate  Son,  here  speaks  through  the 
psalmist  things  passing  man's  experience. 
For  it  is  thus  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
must  be  foretold,  if  they  were  to  be  foretold 
at  all. 

In  the  conception  of  that  awful  mystery  of 
the  Cross  and  Passion,  we  must  expect  the 
Spirit  of  prophecy  to  soar  far  above  the  pro- 
phet's ken.  It  is  here  that  man's  experience 
of  mortal  agony  is  most  needed,  and  yet  of 
itself  most  inadequate  to  tell  of  the  travail  of 
Christ's  soul. 

If  there  was  never  any  sorrow  like  unto 
His  sorrow,  then  in  the  picture  that  fore- 
shadows it  we  must  look  for  something  more 
than  the  psalmist  himself  had  ever  felt  and 
suffered  j  something  more  than  the  natural 
utterances  of  a  soul  that  has  passed  through 
the  deep,  and  been  laid  in  the  lowest  pit  of 
misery,  and  thence  restored  to  life  and  joy, — 
we  must  look  for  that  which,  as  I  think,  we 
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find  in  this  psalm,  the  revelation  by  God's 
Spirit  to  such  a  soul  of  One  in  whom  a  deeper, 
holier  mystery  of  suffering  should  be  at  last 
unfolded  into  a  greater  salvation  and  a  brighter 
glory. 

In  such  a  case  I  cannot  hesitate  to  claim  for 
prophecy  a  Divine  power  not  necessarily  de- 
pendent on  the  will  of  the  human  interpreter, 
not  always  limiting  its  action  to  the  range  of 
his  conscious  perceptions  :  '  The  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound 
thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh 
nor  whither  it  goeth.' 

The  Spirit  of  God  is  free,  and  we  do  not 
detract  from  His  freedom  or  power,  we  do  but 
magnify  His  wisdom  and  goodness,  when  we 
try  reverently  to  trace  the  self-imposed  condi- 
tions under  which  He  works  b}^  human  agents, 
and  condescends  to  observe  the  laws  by  which 
He  has  Himself  defined  the  limits  of  created 
intelligence. 

It  is  well  to  acknowledge  the  abundance  of 
His  revelations  ;  it  is  still  better  to  mark  the 
order,  the  increase,  and  the  just  proportion 
by  which  that  abundance  is  regulated,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  wants  of  successive  ages  and  the 
capacities  of  individual  prophets. 

Thus,  even  in  the  psalms  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  the  revelation  of  the  sufferings 
of  Messiah  is  not  yet  complete. 

I  see,  indeed,  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just 
hated  and  despised  by  man,  forsaken,  as  it 
seems,  by  God.  I  hear  His  agonizing  cry,  and 
the  mocking  laughter  of  the  crowd.  I  see 
them  piercing  His  hands  and  His  feet,  parting 
His  garments,  and  casting  lots  upon  His 
vesture ;  putting  vinegar  and  gall  to  his  burn- 
ing lips. 

I  see  the  whole  picture  of  the  Cross  vivid, 
intense,  and  lifelike  in  its  minutest  detail, 
but  all  resting  on  dark  clouds  of  unsolved 
mystery. 

I  long  to  know  the  meaning  of  those  inno- 
cent sufferings ;  I  ask  in  wonder  why  that 
death  of  shame  is  followed  by  songs  of  thanks- 
giving, and  by  a  glorious  vision  of  the  kingdom 
of  God ;  ^  but  from  the  psalmist  I  receive  no 
answer. 

Three  centuries   yet  must  roll  away  ere  a 

1  Ps.  xxii.  22-31. 
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Prophet  shall  arise  to  unveil  the  great  mystery 
of  redeeming  love,  and  to  tell  how  that  Man 
of  sorrows  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions, 
and  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  laid  upon 
Him. 


LECTURE    XI I. 
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Eijt  Ee&elatton  of  (Sijxi^V^  titcartous  Sufferings 
appropriate  to  t\}t  ffijjaracter  anti  mmm  of 
Baiafj. 

'  Surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows  :  yet 
we  did  esteem  Him  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and  afficted. 
But  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions.  He  was  bruised 
for  our  iniquities  :  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon 
Him ;  and  with  His  stripes  we  are  healed.' — Isa.  liii.  4,  5. 

"V^TE  have  seen  on  a  former  occasion  that 
the  life-like  pictures  of  a  Righteous 
Sufferer  presented  in  the  Psalms  suggest  a 
question  which  they  do  not  answer. 

To  what  end  were  such  sufferings  permitted 
and  endured  ? 

The  answer — first  given  in  our  text — is  the 
crowning  utterance  of  prophecy. 

As  Isaiah  is  by  universal  consent  the  greatest 
of  prophets,  so  the  excellence  and  grandeur  of 
Isaiah  himself  culminate  in  that  description  of 
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the  martyred  Servant  of  the  Lord,  which  forms 
the  central  and  dominant  subject  of  the  last 
twenty-seven  chapters. 

There  are  critics  who  would  separate  that 
portion  of  the  book  from  the  writings  of  Isaiah, 
and  ascribe  it  to  some  unknown  prophet  living 
in  the  midst  of  the  captivity  in  Babylon. 

In  trying,  therefore,  to  illustrate  the  nature 
of  prophecy  by  comparing  this  great  oracle 
with  other  chief  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  and  with 
his  personal  history  and  character,  I  may  hope 
at  the  same  time  to  show  that  the  undoubted 
author  of  the  first  thirty-nine  chapters  w^as 
specially  fitted  and  prepared  to  receive  the 
new  revelation  contained  in  the  latter  portion 
of  the  book. 

The  personal  preparation  of  the  prophet  con- 
sists partly  in  the  inward  work  which  is  known 
only  to  Him  who  creates  and  endows  man's 
spirit  as  He  will,  partly  in  the  outward  circum- 
stances and  providential  discipline  of  the 
prophet's  life,  and  partly  in  a  special  commis- 
sion from  God. 

That  vision  of  the  Lord  in  His  temple,  which 
Isaiah  records  in  chap,  vi.,  was  probably  his 
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original  consecration  to  the  prophetic  office ; 
it  was  certainly  a  distinct  and  special  call  to 
the  work  of  his  whole  after  life. 

Such  a  crisis  is  the  meeting-point  of  all  the 
natural  and  divine  influences  which  make  up 
the  inspiration  of  the  prophet :  it  is  both  the 
goal  to  which  all  his  earlier  training  under 
God's  providence  leads  on,  and  the  source  from 
which  henceforward  his  soul  is  enriched  with 
new  streams  of  light  and  life. 

Let  us  then  first  observe  how  in  Isaiah's  call 
the  natural  results  of  his  experience  are  com- 
bined with  a  direct  and  supernatural  illumina- 
tion :  '  I  saw  the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne  high 
and  lifted  up,  and  His  train  filled  the  temple.' 

The  physical  condition  of  the  prophet  in  this 
vision,  or  trance,  or  ecstasy  (whichever  we  may 
call  it),  lies  equally  beyond  our  experience  and 
our  understanding. 

But  we  can  see  that  the  truths  presented 
to  his  mind  are  clothed  in  familiar  forms. 

The  scene  is  in  heaven  ;  but  the  temple,  the 
throne,  the  flaming  altar,  the  house  filled  with 
the  smoke  of  incense,  are  all  images  borrowed 
from  the  earthly  sanctuary. 
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The  prophet,  though  raised  above  his  ordi- 
nary state  of  consciousness,  is  not  carried  away 
into  regions  wholly  new  or  strange ;  but  well- 
known  forms  of  things  on  earth  swell  out  into 
grander  proportions,  and  waking  thoughts  grow 
brighter  in  a  vision  of  unearthly  glory. 

Thus  all  that  Isaiah  had  before  conceived  of 
the  Divine  nature  is  gathered  and  combined 
and  concentrated  under  the  quickening  im- 
pulse of  the  Spirit  into  a  deeper,  truer,  and 
more  vivid  sight  of  the  essential  glory  of  the 
Godhead,  as  he  stands  before  the  throne  and 
hears  the  seraphs  crying  one  to  another,  in 
words  that  still  sound  on  from  age  to  age, 
'  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts.' 

But  the  perfect  holiness  before  which  even 
seraphim  veil  their  faces  with  their  wings,  is 
a  consuming  fire  to  sinful  man  ;  and  all  that 
Isaiah  had  ever  felt  of  sin's  defiling  power  in 
himself,  all  that  he  had  ever  seen  of  its  debas- 
ing effects  in  his  countrymen,  now  rushes  back 
upon  his  memory  w  ith  an  overwhelming  sense 
of  guilt  and  shame.  Trembling  under  the 
piercing  light  of  God's  presence,  awe-stricken 
and  dumb  amid  the  pure  and  holy  praises  of 
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the  seraphim,  he  bursts  at  last  into  a  cry  of 
agony  and  terror,  ^  Woe  is  me  !  for  I  am  un- 
done ;  because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and 
I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean 
lips  :  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the 
Lord  of  hosts.'  ^ 

But  Isaiah  knew  also  that  the  God  whom 
he  feared  is  a  God  gracious  and  merciful,  for- 
giving iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin;  the 
cry  of  self-condemnation  is  therefore  quickly 
followed  by  the  assurance  of  forgiveness ;  and 
as  the  live  coal  from  the  altar  touches  his 
mouth,  he  knows  that  the  purifying  fire  of 
Divine  love  has  purged  the  conscience  from 
sin,  and  hallowed  the  lips  for  God's  service. 

The  prophet  thus  fitted  for  his  work  receives 
at  once  his  mission ;  he  hears  the  voice  of  the 
Lord,  '  Whom  shall  I  send  ?  And  who  will  go 
for  us?'' 

Many  a  time  must  Isaiah  have  longed  to  go 
forth  and  speak  to  his  fellow-countrymen  in 
God's  name,  as  he  watched  with  keen  insight 
and  deep  sympathy  the  "errors  and  dangers 
both  of  prince  and  people. 

1  Ver.  5.  2  Yer.  8. 
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Himself  of  royal  descentj  brought  up  in 
Jerusalem  among  the  sons  of  the  prophets, 
studying  with  them  the  marvellous  history  of 
the  nation  and  the  ancient  oracles  of  God, 
listening  to  the  living  voice  of  the  most  en- 
lightened spiritual  teachers  of  the  age,  admitted 
to  share  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  their  hopes 
and  fears,  he  wanted  nothing  but  the  direct 
commission  and  authority  of  God  to  go  forth 
in  His  name. 

And  now  the  assurance  of  God's  favour  and 
grace  having  filled  him  with  fresh  strength 
and  courage,  he  answers  at  once  to  the  call  of 
that  mj^sterious  voice  from  out  the  throne, 
'  Here  am  I ;  send  me.' 

It  is  a  striking  example  of  the  moral  nature 
of  inspiration,  the  power  of  the  Spirit  not 
crushing  the  genius  of  the  man,  but  accepting 
his  ready  will,  purged,  strengthened,  and  per- 
fected in  full  agreement  with  the  individual 
character  which  God  had  formed  in  him  from 
the  first. 

The  task  to  which  the  prophet  is  now  called 
is  a  hard  and  seemingly  a  hopeless  one;  but 
here  too  we  shall  find  the  same  gracious  har- 
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mony  and  proportion  between  the  revelation 
granted  and  the  mental  state  of  the  person 
receiving  it. 

For  it  was  in  the  first  moments  of  his  new- 
born zeal  that  Isaiah  could  best  bear  to  look 
upon  the  trials  and  sorrows  that  awaited  him. 
^Go  and  tell  this  people,  Hear  ye  indeed,  but 
understand  not ;  and  see  ye  indeed,  but  per- 
ceive not.  Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat, 
and  make  their  ears  heavy,  and  shut  their 
eyes ;  lest  they  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear 
with  their  ears,  and  understand  with  their 
heart,  and  convert,  and  be  healed.'  ^ 

What  a  foresight  is  here  of  labour  and  sor- 
row for  the  prophet  himself!  He  is  sent  to 
rebuke  his  people  with  the  certaint}?-  of  in- 
curring their  hatred;  to  warn,  with  the  con- 
viction that  his  warning  will  not  avail;  to 
entreat,  while  he  knows  that  entreaty  will  be 
met  with  scorn  and  contempt.  He  will  see 
his  own  predictions  fulfilled  from  day  to  day 
in  the  unbelief  and  impenitence  of  his  hearers ; 
twice  bearing  the  burden  of  his  people's  sins, 
twice  living  his  own  life  of  sorrow, — in   the 

1  Yv.  9,  10. 
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clearness  of  prophetic  foresight,  and  in  the 
reality  of  present  suffering.  It  is  a  meet  pre- 
paration for  one  who  was  hereafter  to  de- 
pict '  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,'  whom  man 
despiseth,  whom  the  nation  abhorreth,  and 
who  cries,  ^  I  have  laboured  in  vain,  I  have 
spent  my  strength  for  nought :  but  surely  my 
judgment  is  with  the  Lord,  and  my  work  with 
my  God.' ^ 

But  the  vision  reaches  far  beyond  the  im- 
mediate results  of  Isaiah's  ministry,  and  covers 
the  whole  range  of  his  subsequent  predictions. 
Moved  with  a  great  sorrow  at  the  rejection  of 
his  people,  and  yet  trusting  to  God's  oft- 
repeated  promises  that  He  could  not  cast  them 
off  for  ever,  he  asks,  in  trembling  hope,  ^  Lord, 
how  long  ? '  How  long  shall  they  harden  them- 
selves in  their  iniquity,  and  refuse  to  listen 
to  Thy  warnings  ? 

The  answer  of  God  comprises  in  a  few  preg- 
nant sentences  the  future  history  of  Judah  ; 
her  cities  wasted,  her  land  utterly  desolate 
and  forsaken,  her  people  removed  far  away, — 
and  yet  the  holy  seed  still  indestructible,  and 

1  Isa.  xlix.  4. 
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a  remnant  spared  to  return,  like  the  life  that 
remains  in  the  stock  of  a  tree  when  an  oak  or 
a  terebinth  is  cut  down/ 

The  course  of  events  was  foretold  with  perfect 
truth,  but  only  in  the  broadest  outline;  and 
such  a  revelation  was  neither  premature  nor 
unnatural.  It  only  confirmed  the  certainty 
of  fears  and  forebodings  over  which  Isaiah 
must  have  been  long  brooding  as  he  marked 
the  growing  corruption  of  the  age,  and  the 
signs  of  approaching  ruin,  and  then  called  to 
mind  the  threats  and  promises,  the  curses  and 
blessings  of  the  Law,  or  pondered  over  the 
recent  warnings  of  contemporary  prophets — of 
Hosea,  or  Amos,  or  Joel. 

In  all  these  immediate  predecessors  of  Isaiah 
we  find  the  like  rebukes  of  national  corrup- 
tion, and  the  like  predictions  of  invasion  and 
captivity,  followed  by  the  like  promises  of 
unfailing  mercy  and  final  deliverance.^ 

And  when  in  the  prophecies  ascribed  to 
Isaiah's  latest  years  we  see  successive  pictures 
of  Judah's  captivity  and  restoration  growing 

1  Vv.  11-13. 

2  See  Hosea  i.  11,  vi.  4,  11 ;  Amos  ii.  4,  ix.  11 ;  Joel  ii.  28-32, 
iii.  20. 
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more  and  more  distinct,  so  that  the  prophet 
almost  seems  to  live  among  the  scenes  that 
he  describes,  we  find  in  this  no  argument 
against  the  unity  of  authorship,  but  rather 
the  reverse ;  for  if  the  outlines  of  those  finished 
pictures  are  firmly  sketched  in  this  earliest 
vision;  if  those  full,  and  rich,  and  varied 
strains  have  had  already  their  simple  prelude 
here, — then  I  see  in  the  clearer  details  of 
those  later  predictions  only  an  instance  of 
the  natural  and  orderly  growth  of  revelation 
through  a  richer  outpouring  of  Divine  illu- 
mination upon  the  larger  experience  and  riper 
wisdom  of  the  prophet. 

Let  us  then  try  to  trace  both  the  abid- 
ing influence  of  this  vision  and  the  growth 
of  new  light  in  some  of  Isaiah's  chief  pro- 
phecies, beginning  with  that  of  the  Virgin's 
child.^ 

Here  at  once  we  find  the  prophet  bringing 
forth  together  things  new  and  old. 

In  the  invasion  of  Judah,  which  gave  occa- 
sion for  the  prophecy, — in  the  stubborn  un- 
belief of  Ahaz  and  his  people, — in  the  desolation 

^  Isa.  vii.-xii. 
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of  the  land  by  the  armies  of  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
— in  the  subsequent  deliverance,  and  in  the 
remnant  that  shall  return^ — we  see  how  Isaiah 
is  taught  to  apply  the  great  general  truths  of 
his  earliest  vision  to  the  special  events  of  his 
time,  and  to  develope  its  brief  forewarnings 
into  full  and  precise  prophecies  of  the  coming 
destiny  of  the  nation. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  much  that  is 
new  and  in  part  mysterious  and  amazing,  what 
else  can  we  expect  when  the  prophet  has  offered 
in  vain  any  sign  that  the  king  can  ask  either  in 
the  depth  or  in  the  height  above,  and  then  de- 
clares that  the  Lord  Himself  shall  give  a  sign  ? 

For  it  is  not  now  to  the  apostate  king,  but 
to  the  faithful  of  his  own  day  and  of  ages  to 
come,  that  Isaiah  foretells  the  birth  of  one 
whose  name  shall  be  called  Immanuel,  God 
with  us.  And  when  we  observe  how  in  that 
prophecy  all  previous  hopes  of  redemption  are 
confirmed ;  how  the  promise  of  the  seed  of  the 
woman  is  renewed  in  the  Virgin  that  shall 
conceive  and  bear  a  son ;  how  the  blessing  of 
Abraham  shall  reach  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  when  '  the  root  of  Jesse  shall  stand  for 
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an  ensign  of  the  people,  and  unto  it  shall  the 
Gentiles  seek ; '  ^  and  how  the  sure  mercies  of 
David  are  enlarged  beyond  measure^  and  glori- 
fied in  that  Son,  whose  name  shall  be  called 
'Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the 
Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace;  of 
the  increase  of  whose  government  and  peace 
there  shall  be  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of 
David  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  order  and 
to  establish  it  for  ever : '  I  say,  when  we 
remember  how  this  great  prophecy  of  Im- 
manuel  thus  enriches  every  promise  that  was 
most  certain,  and  brightens  every  hope  that 
was  most  dear  to  all  faithful  Israelites,  we 
see  that  no  other  sign  in  earth  or  heaven 
could  have  given  such  comfort  and  confidence 
as  this,  both  against  the  present  danger  im- 
pending over  the  house  of  David,  and  against 
all  fear  of  the  entire  destruction  of  the  nation 
in  its  approaching  chastisements. 

And  if  all  was  not  clear  at  once  to  the  pro- 
phet; if,  in  his  intense  desire  and  longing  to 
behold  the  promised  Redeemer,  he  may  at  first 
have  expected  His  speedy  coming — the  error 

1  Isa.  xi.  10. 
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involved  in  so  pious  and  natural  a  thought  was 
quickly  removed  when  he  was  taught  again 
by  God  to  look  for  the  immediate  sign — the 
type,  as  it  were,  of  the  greater  fulfilment  in 
his  own  son  to  be  born  to  him  of  the  prophetess, 
a  virgin  already  espoused  to  him  as  his  second 
wife.^ 

The  name  of  his  elder  son,  Shear-jashub, 
had  previously  embodied  the  promise  that  a 
remnant  should  return ;  another  son,  Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz,  now  prefigures  the  speedy  over- 
throw of  the  enemies  of  Judah ;  and  the  pro- 
phet, thus  taught  to  look  beyond  his  own  time 
for  the  birth  of  the  great  Immanuel,  and  for 
that  salvation  of  God  which  his  own  name 
Isaiah  presignified,  declares  that  he  will  '  wait 
upon  the  Lord,  and  look  for  Him  ; '  and,  mean- 
while, joyfully  recognises,  in  his  own  family, 
the  types  and  emblems  of  the  promised  re- 
demption :  '  Behold,  I  and  the  children  whom 
the  Lord  hath  given  me  are  for  signs  and  for 
wonders  in  Israel  from  the  Lord  of  hosts.'  ^ 

I  pass  to  Isaiah's  later  prophecies,  pre- 
mising   only   that    in   them   we    may   expect 

1  Isa.  viii.  1-4.  2  jg^.  yiii.  17,  18. 
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to  mark  the  effects  of  a  long  and  mournful 
experience.  For  the  corruption  of  Juclah 
has  meanwhile  become  more  evidently  hope- 
less, and  her  doom  more  certain;  not  only 
can  the  prophet  foresee  the  uplifted  scourge 
and  the  coming  stroke,  —  he  has  already 
seen  that  scourge  descend  in  many  a  sharp 
but  unavailing  chastisement.  Hiding  his 
face  and  refusing  all  comfort,  he  has  cried 
aloud :  '  Look  away  from  me,  I  will  weep 
bitterly;  labour  not  to  comfort  me,  because 
of  the  spoiling  of  the  daughter  of  my 
people.'  ^ 

His  sorrow  has  been  embittered  by  the 
daily  sight  of  reckless  profligacy,  and  hard 
and  cynical  unbelief.  He  has  seen,  when  God 
called  to  mourning  and  fasting  and  sackcloth, 
that  there  was  only  joy  and  gladness,  slaying 
oxen  and  killing  sheep,  eating  flesh  and  drink- 
ing wine,  — '  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to- 
morrow we  die.'  And  it  was  revealed  in  the 
prophet's  ear,  '  Surely  this  iniquity  shall  not  be 
purged  from  you  till  ye  die,  saith  the  Lord.'  ^ 

Out   of    such   mournful   experience   of  the 

1  Isa.  xxii.  9.  -  Yv.  12-14. 
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nation's  apostasy,  and  the  inefficacy  of  his 
own  ministry  to  save  them,  there  grew  up 
gradually  in  the  prophet's  mind  that  distinct 
and  personal  image  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord 
which  is  so  conspicuous  in  his  later  prophecies. 

From  the  first  giving  of  the  Law,  the  whole 
people  had  been  called  to  Jehovah's  service; 
they  were  to  be  unto  Him  a  kingdom  of 
priests,  and  a  holy  nation. 

And  still  God  says  by  Isaiah's  mouth,  '  Thou, 
Israel,  art  my  servant,  Jacob  whom  I  have 
chosen,  the  seed  of  Abraham  my  friend.  .  .  . 
Thou  art  my  servant;  I  have  chosen  thee, 
and  not  cast  thee  away.'  ^ 

But  how  can  the  promise  ever  be  fulfilled 
in  such  a  nation  as  this  ?  Israel  ought  indeed 
to  have  been  a  teacher  of  righteousness  to 
the  world,  a  guide  of  the  blind,  a  light  to 
them  that  were  in  darkness.  But  now  God 
complains,  '  Who  is  blind  but  my  servant,  or 
deaf  as  my  messenger  that  I  have  sent.'^ 

By  whom  then  shall  the  blind  eyes  be 
opened,  and  the  deaf  ear  unstopped?  Who 
shall   be  found  able  not   only  to   show  forth 

1  Isa.  xli.  8,  9.  2  isa.  xlii.  19. 
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in  Himself  the  perfect  image  of  God's  servant, 
but  also  to  impress  His  own  character  upon 
a  remnant  of  the  people  and  fill  them  with 
His  spirit? 

Such  an  one  God  sets  thus  before  the 
prophet's  eye :  '  Behold  my  servant,  whom 
I  uphold;  mine  elect,  in  whom  my  soul 
delighteth:  I  have  put  my  Spirit  upon 
Him ;  He  shall  bring  forth  judgment  to  the 
Gentiles.'' 

It  is  no  rhetorical  figure,  no  ideal  personi- 
fication of  the  whole  people,  that  is  here  pre- 
sented. For  nothing  can  be  less  like  a  mere 
artifice  of  speech  than  that  exquisite  picture 
of  tenderness  and  strength,  of  gentle  patience 
and  dauntless  courage  united  in  Him  who 
'  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up  nor  cause  his  voice 
to  be  heard  in  the  street ;  who  shall  not  break 
the  bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking 
flax;  and  yet  shall  bring  forth  judgment 
truthfully,  and  never  fail  nor  be  discouraged 
till  He  has  established  true  religion  in  the 
earth.' " 

In  the  49th  chapter  we  hear  the  mysterious 

1  Isa.  xlii.  1.  2  Isa.  xlii.  2-4. 
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voice  of  this  same  servant  of  the  Lord  caUing 
u^Don  the  isles  and  nations  from  afar  to  hear 
him.  'The  Lord,'  he  says,  'hath  called  me 
from  the  womb ;  from  the  time  that  my  mother 
conceived  me  hath  He  made  mention  of  my 
name :  He  hath  made  my  mouth  like  a  sharp 
sword;  as  a  polished  shaft  hath  He  hidden 
me  in  His  quiver.'  ^ 

It  is  not  Israel  as  a  nation  that  so  speaks, 
for  the  same  voice  continues,  'Though  Israel 
be  not  gathered,  yet  shall  I  be  glorious  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord.'  ^  It  is  not  the  elect 
remnant,  for  that  remnant  is  itself  to  be  re- 
stored by  the  ministry  of  this  servant  of  the 
Lord.^  It  is  some  one  Person  who  alone  is 
worthy  of  the  glorious  name  of  Israel,  by 
whom  Israel's  work  in  the  world  shall  be 
accomplished,  and  to  whom  therefore  God 
says,  '  Thou  art  my  servant,  thou  art  Israel 
in  whom  I  will  be  glorified.'  * 

This  Person  is  not  Isaiah  himself  He  is 
indeed  One  in  whom  Isaiah  may  see  all  his 
own  sorrowful  experience  as  a  prophet  repeated 
and  surpassed. 

1  Isa.  xlix.  1,  2.  2  Yer.  5.  ^  ygr.  6.  *  yer.  3. 
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He  too  shall  say,  '  I  have  laboured  m  vam, 
I  have  spent  my  strength  for  nought.' 

But  what  is  said  of  this  Servant  of  the 
Lord  is  so  excellent  and  so  glorious,  that  it 
reaches  far  beyond  the  commission  and  the 
power  of  the  greatest  of  human  prophets. 

To  no  mere  man  could  God  say,  '  It  is  a 
light  thing  that  thou  shouldest  be  my  servant 
to  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  and  to  restore 
the  preserved  of  Israel.  I  will  also  give  Thee 
for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  Thou  may  est  be 
my  salvation  unto  the  end  of  the  earth.' ^ 

The  restorer  of  Israel,  the  light  of  the 
Gentiles,  the  salvation  of  the  world,  must  be 
One  who  surpasses  all  human  prophets  as 
much  in  His  glory  as  in  His  humiliation. 

But  the  question  still  remains,  What  was 
the  connection  between  that  unparalleled 
humiliation  and  this  surpassing  glory  of  the 
Servant  of  the  Lord? 

Why  did  He  give  His  back  to  the  smiters, 
and  His  cheek  to  them  that  plucked  off  the 
hair?  Why  should  He  not  hide  His  face 
from  shame  and  spitting?  ^ 

^  See  Delitzsch  and  Rosenmuller.  ^  Isa.  1.  6. 
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And  how  is  it  that  in  the  midst  of  such 
sufferings  He  is  so  confident  of  victory,  setting 
His  face  like  a  flint  because  He  knows  that 
He  shall  not  be  forsaken  nor  ashamed  ?  ^ 

The  reason  is  given  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner,  being  first  put  into  the  mouth  of 
those  who  seem,  as  it  were,  to  have  stood  by 
the  very  cross  of  Jesus :  '  Surely  He  hath 
borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows  :  yet 
we  did  esteem  Him  stricken,  smitten  of  God, 
and  afflicted.'  ^  Thus  do  the  witnesses  of  those 
mysterious  sufferings  confess  that  they  have 
been  looking  upon  them  to  the  last  under  a 
total  misapprehension  of  their  meaning;  and 
the  prophecy  implies  in  its  very  form — what 
was  so  remarkably  fulfilled — that  its  meaning 
should  not  be  understood  until  all  was  accom- 
plished. 

But  we  have  not  so  much  to  do  with  the 
fulfilment  as  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  prophecy  itself  was  uttered. 

It  was  in  one  point  an  entirely  new  revela- 
tion. The  atoning  virtue  of  those  sinless 
sufferings,  the  acceptance  of  that  holy  obedi- 

1  Ver.  7.  2  isa.  liii.  4. 
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ence  unto  death  as  a  sacrifice  for  tlie  sins  of 
the  world,  is  a  truth  first  unfolded  in  this 
passage  of  Isaiah. 

However  it  may  have  been  foreshadowed  to 
Abraham  in  the  offering  of  his  son,  or  felt  by 
Moses  in  his  willingness  to  give  his  own  soul 
for  the  people,  or  implied  in  those  psalms 
which  exhibit  such  marvellous  contrasts  of 
suffering  and  glory ;  yet  to  Isaiah  was  reserved 
the  privilege  of  first  announcing  in  express 
words  this  central  truth  of  the  world's  salva- 
tion. 

The  person  and  the  time  were  both  singu- 
larly appropriate.  The  rare  gifts  and  genius 
of  Isaiah,  the  marvellous  beauty  and  vigour  of 
his  style,  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  deep 
corruption  of  the  age,  his  experience  of  the 
unavailing  efforts  of  so  good  and  great  a  king 
as  Hezekiah,  his  own  long  exercise  of  the 
prophetic  office,  the  abundance  of  his  earlier 
visions  and  revelations,  and  the  amazing  depth 
of  his  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine 
nature,  and  the  plan  of  man's  salvation, — all 
point  to  him  as  the  one  prophet  most  worthy 
to  foresee  the  sufferings  of  the  incarnate  Son, 
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and  to  show  in  His  sacred  death  the  accepted 
sacrifice  for  sin,  and  the  free  gift  of  everlasting 
life. 

The  time  was  most  fit,  for  the  prophecy 
supplied  the  comfort  that  was  so  much  needed, 
not  only  in  prospect  of  the  approaching  sorrows 
of  the  captivity,  but  also  under  the  present 
persecutions  of  the  bloody  reign  of  Manasseh. 

Even  Ewald,  who  will  not  acknowledge  any 
prediction  of  Christ's  sufferings,  but  only  an 
historical  description  of  the  martyrdom  of 
some  unknown  prophet,  and  an  utterance  of 
the  feelings  of  those  who  witnessed  it,  believes 
that  the  stedfast  death  of  that  one  innocent 
martyr  must  have  imparted  to  hundreds  the 
power  of  overcoming  all  their  fears  and  follow- 
ing his  example/ 

But  there  was  one  other  feature  of  the  times 
that  seemed  especially  to  require  such  a  re- 
velation of  the  true  mode  of  acceptance  with 
God. 

Amid  the  manifold  idolatries  and  supersti- 
tions of  the  age,  men's  hearts  were  failing  them 
for  fear,  and  for  want  of  some  strong  assurance 

1  History  of  Israel^  iv.  211. 
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of  God's  mercy.  We  hear  in  Micali  tlie  cry  of 
their  despair :  '  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with 
thousands  of  rams,  or  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of 
oil  ?  Shall  I  give  my  first-born  for  my  trans- 
gression, the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my 
soul?'^ 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  such  a  question. 
It  was  the  thought  and  practice  of  the  age, — 
the  age  emphatically  of  human  sacrifice, — the 
age  in  which  the  lascivious  rites  of  Baalim  and 
Ashtaroth  were  outdone  in  horror  by  the  fiery 
furnace  of  Moloch. 

That  detestable  worship  had  never  before 
been  practised  among  the  Jews ;  it  was  intro- 
duced by  Ahaz,  and  renewed  by  Manasseh ; 
of  each  of  them,  and  of  no  other  king  of  Judah 
or  Israel,  it  is  recorded  that  he  burnt  his 
children  in  the  fire  to  Moloch.^ 

The  truth,  that  sacrifice  implies  man's 
willingness  to  surrender  his  own  life  to  God, 
had  been  perverted  into  the  dreadful  thought 
that  God's  wrath  might  be  appeased  and  His 

1  Mic.  vi.  7. 

2  2  Kings  xvi.  3  and  xxi.  6.  See  Ewald,  iv.  208,  and  Payne 
Smith,  Bampton  Led.  p.  320. 
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favour  purchased  by  the  blood  of  the  young 
and  the  innocent. 

Truly  it  was  time  for  God  to  arise  and  justify 
Himself  against  the  wicked  imagination  of 
man's  heart,  by  pointing  onward  to  the  last 
and  greatest  proof  of  His  inexhaustible  mercy 
in  sending  His  own  Son  to  '  bear  our  griefs  and 
carry  our  sorrows,'  and  in  infinite  love  towards 
mankind,  and  perfect  obedience  to  His  Father  s 
will,  to  give  Himself  for  us — body,  soul,  and 
spirit — a  sacrifice  of  sweet-smelling  savour  unto 
God. 

It  was  not  without  anxiety  that  I  set  my- 
self to  test  by  this  crucial  instance  the  principle 
which  I  have  been  affirming  in  these  lectures ; 
but  enough,  I  trust,  has  been  said  to  show 
that  here  also  there  is  a  true  harmony  between 
the  matter  of  Divine  revelation  and  the  times, 
circumstances,  and  personal  character  of  the 
prophet  to  whom  it  is  vouchsafed  ;  enough  to 
show  that  prophecy  is  a  work  neither  merely 
human  nor  exclusively  Divine,  but  one  in 
which  we  may  rightly  and  reverently  trace 
both  the  action  of  God's  providence  controlling 
and  directing  the  discipline  of  life,    and   the 
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power  of  God's  Spirit  enlisting  in  His  service 
all  the  faculties  of  man  s  soul,  not  by  unnatural 
constraint,  but  by  influences  congenial  to  the 
moral  freedom  of  man's  nature. 
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we  ought  not  to  say  that  he  is  unrivalled  as  an  interpreter  of  the  gramtnatica 
and  historical  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers.  The  publishers  have  now 
rendered  another  seasonable  and  important  service  to  English  students  in 
producing  this  translation.' — Guardian. 


SUBSCRIBERS'  NAMES  RECEIVED  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


T.  and  T.   Clarh's  Publications. 


FOREIGN  THEOLOGICAL  LIBRARY. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  : 

One  Guinea  (payable  in  advance)  for  Four  Volumes,  Demy  8vo. 

Wlien  not  paid  in  advance,  the  Retail  Bookseller  is  entitled  to  charge  24s. 

N.B. — Any  iico  Years  in  this  Series  can  be  had  at  Subscriptiim  Price.  A 
single  Year's  Books  (except  ia  the  case  of  the  current  Year)  cannot  be  supplied 
separately.  Non-Subscribers,  price  10s.  6d.  each  volume,  with  exceptions 
marked. 

1  864 — Lange  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     Two  Yohmies. 

Keil  and  Delitzsch  on  the  Pentateuch.     Vols.  I.  and  11. 

1 865 — ^^'^  '^''^^  Delitzsch  on  the  Pentateuch.     Vol.  III. 

Hengstenherg  on  the  Gospel  of  John.     Two  Volumes. 

Keil  and  Delitzsch  on  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth.     One  Volume. 

1  866 — ^^^^  ^'"^  Delitzsch  on  Samuel.     One  Volume. 
Keil  and  Delitzsch  on  Job.     Two  Volumes. 
3Iartensens  System  of  Christian  Doctrine.     One  Volume. 

'\  867 — Delitzsch  on  Isaiah.     Vol.  I. 

Delitzsch  on  Biblical  Psychology.     12s. 

Delitzsch  on  Isaiah.     Vol.  II. 

Auherlen  on  Divine  Revelation.     One  Volume. 

1  868 — KelVs  Commentary  on  the  Minor  Prophets.  Two  Volumes. 
Delitzsch's  Commentary  on  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Vol.  I. 
Harless'  System  of  Christian  Ethics.     One  Volume. 

1  869 — Hengstenherg  on  Ezekiel.     One  Volume. 

Stier  on  the  Words  of  the  Apostles.  One  Volume. 
Keil's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  Vol.  I. 
Bleek's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.     Vol.  I. 

1  870 — KeiVs  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.     Vol.  II. 

BleeFs  Introduction  to  the  Neio  Testament.     Vol.  II. 
Schmid's  Neiu  Testament  Theology.     One  Volume. 
Delitzsch's  Commentary  on  Epistle  to  the  Hebreics.     Vol.  II. 

1  871  — Delitzsch's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms.     Three  Volumes. 

Hengstenberg's  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  under  the  Old 
Testament.     Vol.  I. 

"1  872 — KciVs  Commentary  on  the  Boohs  of  Kings.     One  Volume. 
Keil's  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Daniel.     One  Volume. 
Keil's  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Chronicles.     One  Volume. 
Hengstenberg's  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  under  the  Old 
Testament.     Vol.  II. 

I  873 — Keil's  Commentary  on  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.     One  Vol. 
Winer's  Collectioii  of  the  Confessions  of  Christendom.     One  Vol. 
Keil's  Commentary  on  Jeremiah.     Vol.  I. 
Martensen  on  Cliristian  Ethics. 

"I  874 — Christlieb's  Modern  Doubt  and  Christian  Belief     One  Vol. 
Keil's  Commentary  071- Jeremiah.     Vol.  II. 
Delitzsch's  Commentary  on  Proverbs.     Vol.  I. 
Oehler's  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.     Vol.  I. 
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CLAEK'S  FOEEIGN  THEOLOGICAL  LIBEAEY— Corafrnwec/. 

MESSES.  CLAEK  allow  a  SELECTION  of  Twenty  Volumes  {or  more  nt 
the  same  ratio)  from  the  various  Series  previous  to  the  Volumes  issued  in  1872, 

At  the  Subscription  Price  of  Five  Guineas. 

They  trust  that  this  will  still  more  largely  extend  the  usefulness  of  the 
FoRKiGX  Theological.  Library,  which  has  so  long  beea  recognised  as 
holding  an  important  place  in  modern  Theological  literature. 

The  following  are  the  works  from  which  a  selection  may  be  made  (non- 
subscription  prices  within  brackets)  : — 

Dr.  Hengf^tenherg. — Commentary  on  the  Psalms.  By  E.  "W.  Heng.sten- 
BERG,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Berlin.     In  Three  Vols.  8vo.     (33s.) 

Dr.  G'leseler. — Compendium  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  By  J.  C.  L. 
GiEsELER,  D.D-.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Giittingen,  Five  Vols.  8vo. 
(£•2,  12s.  6d.) 

Dr.  Olshausen. — Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  adapted 
especially  for  Preachers  and  Students.  By  Hermann  Olshatjsen, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Erlangen.  In  Four 
Vols.  8vo.     (£2,  2s.) 

Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Romans,  adapted  especially  for  Preachers  and 
Students.  By  Hermann  Olshausen,  D.D.  In  One  Vol.  8vo^ 
(10s.  6d.) 

Biblical  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  First  and  Second  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians.  By  Hermann  Olshausen,  D.D.  In  One  Vol.  8vo. 
(9s.) 

Biblical  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians, 
Colossians,  and  Thesscdonians.  By  Hermann  Olshausen,  D.D. 
One  Vol.  8vo.     (10s.  6d.) 

Biblical  Commentary  on  St.  PauVs  Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  to  Titus, 
and  the  First  to  Timothy  ;  in  continuation  of  the  Work  of  Olshausen. 
By  LiG.  August  Wiesixgek.     In  One  Vol.  8vo.     (10s.  6d.) 

Biblical  Commentarij  on  the  Hebrews.  By  Dr.  Ebrard.  In  continuation 
of  the  Work  of  Olshausen.     Iq  One  Vol.  8vo.     (10s.  6d.) 

Dr.  Neander. — General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church.. 
By  AfTGUSTUS  Nkandkr,  D.D.  Translated  from  the  Second  and  Im- 
proved Edition.     Nine  Vols.  8vo.     (£2,  lis.  6d.) 

This  is  the  only  Edition  in  a  Library  Size. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Ch.  Havernich. — General  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament. 
By  Professor  Havernick.     One  Vol.  8vo.     (10s.  6d.) 

Dr.  Midler.  —  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin.  By  Dr.  Julius  Muller. 
Two  Vols.  8vo.     (21s.)     New  Edition. 

Dr.  Hengstenberg. — Christology  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  Commentary 
on  the  Messianic  Predictions.  By  E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  D.D. 
Four  Vols.     (£2,  2s.) 

Dr.  M.  Baumgarten.  —  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  or  the  History  of  the 
Church  in  the  Apostolic  Age.  By  M.  Baumgarten,  Ph.D.,  and 
Professor  in  the  University,  of  Eostock.     Three  Vols.    (£l,  7s.), 
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CLARK'S  FOREIGN  THEOLOGICAL  lABRABTi— Continued. 

Dr.  Stler. — The  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesns.  By  Rudolph  Stier,  D.D., 
Chief  Pastor  and  Superintendent  of  Scbkeuditz.  In  Eiglit  Vols.  8vo. 
(£4,  4s.) 

Dr.  Carl  Ullmann. — JReformers  before  the  Reformation,  j^'t'wcipally  in 
Oermany  and  the  Netherlands.     Two  Vols.  8vo.     (£1,  Is.) 

Professor  Kurtz. — History  of  the  Old  Covenant ;  or,  Old  Testament  Dis- 
2')ensation.  By  Professor  Kurtz  of  Dorpat.  In  Three  Vols. 
(£1,  lis.  Gd.) 

Dr.  Stier. — The  Words  of  the  Risen  Saviour,  and  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  of  St.  James.    By  Rudolph  Stier,  D.D.    One  Vol.    (10s.  6d.) 

Professor  Tholuck. — Co7nmentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.    By  Professor 

Tholuck  of  Halle.     In  One  Vol.     (9s.) 
Professor    Tholuch. — Commentary  on  the  Sermon   on   the  Mount.      By 

Professor  Tholuck.     In  One  Vol.     (10s.  6d.) 

Dr.  Hengstenherg. — Commentary  on  the  Booh  of  Ecclesiastes.  To  which 
are  appended:  Treatises  on  the  Song  of  Solomon;  on  the  Book  of  Job; 
on  the  Prophet  Isaiah;  on  the  Sacrifices  of  Holy  Scripture;  and  on  the 
Jews  and  the  Christian  Church.  By  E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  D.D.  In 
One  Vol.  8vo.     (Us.) 

Dr.  Ehrard. — Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  John.  By  Dr.  John  H. 
A.  Ebuakd,  Professor  of  Theology.     In  One  Vol.     (10s.  6d.) 

Dr.  Lange.  —  Theological  and  Homiletical  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  of 
St.  Matthew  and  Mark.  Specially  Designed  and  Adapted  for  the  Use 
of  Ministers  and  Students.  By  J.  P.  Lange,  D.D.  Three  Vols. 
(10s.  6d.  each.) 

Dr.  Dorner. — History  of  the  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christ.  By  Dr.  J.  A.  Dorner,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University 
of  BerHn.     Five  Vols.     (£2,  12s.  6d.) 

Lange  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Van  Oosterzee.  —  Theological  and  Homiletical  Com- 
mentary on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  Specially  Designed  and  Adapted 
for  the  Use  of  Ministers  and  Students.  Edited  by  J.  P.  Lange,  D.D. 
Two  Vols.    (18s.) 

Dr.  Ehrard. — The  Gospel  History :  A  Compendium  of  Critical  Investiga- 
tions in  support  of  the  Historical  Character  of  the  Four  Gospels.  One 
Vol.    (10s.  6d.) 

Lange,  Lechler,  and  Gerok.  —  Theological  and  Homiletical  Commentary 
on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    Edited  by  Dr.  Lange.    Two  Vols.    (21s. ) 

Dr.  Hengstenherg. — Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  Two  Vols. 
(21s.) 

Professor  Keil. — Bihlical  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  Three  Vols. 
(31s.  Gd.) 

Professor  Keil. — Commentary  on  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth.  One  Vol. 
(10s.  6d.) 

Professor  Delitzsch. — A  System  of  Biblical  Psychology.     One  Vol.     (12s.) 

Professor  Delitzsch. — Commentary  on  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.  Two 
Vols.    (21s.) 

Professor  Keil. — Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Samuel.    One  Vol.    (10s.  6d. ) 
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CLAEK'S  FOREIGN  THEOLOGICAL  lAB^ARY— Continued. 
Professor  Dditzsch. — Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job.     Two  Vols.     (21s. ) 

Bishop  Martensen. — Christian  Dogmatics.     A  Compendium  of  the  Doc- 
trines of  Christianity.     One  Vol.     (1  Os.  6d. ) 

Dr.  J.  P.  Lange. — Critical,  Doctrinal,  and  Homiletical  Commentary  on 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John.     Two  Vols.     (21s.) 

Professor  Keil. — Commentary  on  the  Minor  Prophets.     Two  Vols.     (21s.) 

Professor  Delilzsch. — Commentary  on  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     Two  Vols. 
(21s.) 

Dr.  Harless. — A  System  of  Christian  Ethics.     One  Vol,     (10s.  6d.) 

Dr.  Hengstenberg. — Commentary  on  Ezekiel.     One  Vol.     (10s.  6d.) 

Dr.  Stier. — The  Words  of  the  Apostles  Expounded.     One  Vol.     (10s.  6d.) 

Prof essor  Keil. — Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.     Two  Vols.     (21s.) 

Professor  Bleelc. — Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.     Two  Vols.     (21s.) 

Professor  Schmid. — New  Testament  Theology.     One  Vol.     (10s.  6d.) 

Professor  Delitzsch. — Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms.     Three  Vols. 
(31s.  6d.) 

Dr.    Hengstenberg. — History   of  the  Kingdom   of  God  under   the   Old 
Testament.     Vol.  I.     (iOs.  Cd.) 

And  in  connection  with  the  Series — 

Alexander's  Commentary  on  Isaiah.     Two  Vols.     (17s.) 

Bitter's  (Carl)  Comparative  Geography  of  Palestine.     Four  Vols.     (32s.) 

Shedd's  History  of  Christian  Doctrine.     Two  Vols.     (21s.) 

Macdonald's  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch.     Two  Vols.     (21s.) 

Ackerman  on  the  Christian  Element  in  Plato.     (7s.  6d.) 

Robinson's  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament.     8vo.     (9s.) 

Gerlach's  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.     8vo.     (10s.  6d.) 

Dr.  Hengstenberg. — Dissertations  on  the  Genuineness  of  Daniel,  etc.     One 
'  Vol.     (12s.) 

The  series,  in  124  Volumes  (including  1874),  price  £32,  lis.,  forms  an 
Apparatus  without  which  it  m;iy  be  truly  said  no  Theological  Library  can  be 
complete ;  and  the  Publishers  take  tlie  liberty  of  sug-gesting  that  no  more 
appropriate  gift  could  be  presented  to  a  Clergyman  than  the  Sei-ies,  in  whole 
or  in  part. 

*j^*  In  reference  to  the  above,  it  mnst  he  noted  that  no  duplicates  can  be  included 
in  the  Sdection  of  Twenty  Volum''S ;  and  it  icill  save  trouble  and  corres- 
pondence if  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  less  number  than  Twenty 
can  be  sujyplied,  uidess  at  non-subscription  price. 


Subscribers'  Names  received  by  all  Retail  Booksellers. 

London:  (^For  Worhs  at  Non-subscription  price  only') 
HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  &  CO. 


6  T.  and  T.  Clarh's  Puhlications . 

(Temporary)   Cheap   Re-issue  of 

STIER'S  WORDS  OF  THE  LORD  JESUS. 

Messrs.  Clark  are  now  issuing,  for  a  limited  period,  the  Eiglit  Volumes, 
handsomely  bound  in  Four^  at  the  Subscription  Price  of 

TWO      GUINEAS. 

As  the  allowance  to  the  Trade  must  necessarily  be  small,  orders 
sent  either  direct  or  through  booksellers  must  in  every  case  be  accom- 
panied with  a  Post  Office  Order  for  the  above  amount. 

'The  whole  work  is  a  treasury  of  thoughtful  exposition.  Its  measure  of 
practical  and  spiritual  application,  with  exegetical  criticism,  commends  it  to 
the  use  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  preach  as  well  as  to  understand  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.' — Guardlaiu 


New  and  Cheap  Edition,  in  Four  Volumes,  Demy  8vo, 
SuDscription  Price,  28s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST: 

A  Complete  Critical  Examination  of  the  Origin,  Contents,  and 
Connection  of  the  Gospels.  Translated  from  the  German  of  J.  P. 
Lange,  D.D.  Edited,  with  additional  Notes,  by  Marcus  Dods, 
D.D. 

'  We  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  this  work  to  our  readers.     We 
are  convinced  of  its  value  aud  enormous  range.' — Irish  Ecclesiastical  Gazette. 


BENGEL'S    GNOMON-CHEAP    EDITION. 

GNOMON  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  John  Albert  Bengel.  Now  First  Translated  into  English.  With 
Original  Notes,  Explanatory  aud  Illustrative.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Andrew  R.  Fausset,  M.A.  The  Original  Translation  was 
in  Five  Large  Volumes,  demy  8vo,  averaging  more  than  550  pages 
each,  and  the  very  great  demand  for  this  edition  has  induced  the 
Publishers  to  issue  the  Five  Volumes  bound  in  Three,  at  the 
Suhscription  Price  of 

Twenty-Four    Shillings. 

'  It  is  a  work  which  manifests  the  most  intimate  and  profound  knowledge 
of  Scripture,  and  which,  if  we  examine  it  with  care,  will  often  be  found  to 
condense  more  matter  into  a  line  than  can  be  extracted  from  many  pages  of 
other  writers.' — Archdeacon  Hare. 


T.  and  T.  Clarh's  Puhlications. 


EDITED  BY  MARCUS  DODS,   D.D. 

SUBSCRIPTION: 

Four  Volumes  for  a  Guinea,  payable  in  advance  (24s.  when 
not  paid  in  advance). 


FIRST  YEAR.— THE  'CITY  OF  GOD '—Two  Volumes.  WEITINGS 
IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  DONATIST  CONTROVEESY— In  One 
Volume.    THE  ANTI-PELAGIAN  WOKKS  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE— Vol.1. 

SECOND  YEAR.  — 'LETTERS'  — Vol.  L  TREATISES  AGAINST 
FAUSTUS  THE  MANICH^AN— One  Volume.  THE  HARMONY  OP 
THE  EVANGELISTS,  and  THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT— One 
Volume.     ON  THE  TRINITY— One  Volume. 

THIRD  YEAR.  — COMMENTARY  ON  JOHN  — Two  Volumes.  ON 
CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE,  ENCHIRIDION,  ON  CATECHIZING,  and 
ON  FAITH  AND  THE  CREED— One  Volume.  THE  ANTI-PELAGIAN 
WORKS  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE— Vol.  IL 

Messrs.  Clark  believe  this  will  prove  not  the  least  valuable  of  their 
various  Series,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  it  so.  The  Editor 
has  secured  a  most  competent  staff  of  Translators,  and  every  care  is 
being  taken  to  secure  not  only  accuracy,  but  elegance. 

The  Works  of  St,  Augustine  to  be  included  in  the  Series  are  (in 
addition  to  the  above) — 

Treatises  in  the  Pelagian  Controversy- 
The  Confessions,  and  Letters,  Vol.  II. 

The  Series  wUl  include  a  LIFE  of  St.  AUGUSTINE,  by  ROBERT 
RAINY,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  New  College,  Edinburgh. 

It  is  understood  that  Subscribers  are  bound  to  take  at  least  the 
books  of  the  first  two  years.  Eaoh  Volume  is  sold  separately  at  (on 
an  average)  10s.  6d. 

'For  the  reproduction  of  the  "  City  of  God"  in  an  admirable  English  garb 
we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  well-directed  enterprise  and  energy  of  Messrs. 
Clark,  and  to  the  accuracy  and  scholarship  of  those  who  have  undertaken  the 
laborious  task  of  translation.' — Christian  Observer. 

'  The  present  translation  reads  smoothly  and  pleasantly,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  both  with  the  erudition  and  tbe  fair  and  sound  judgment 
displayed  by  the  translators  and  the  editor.' — John  Bull. 
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In  Tioenty-four  Handsome  8vo  Volumes,  Suhscription  Price  £6,  65.  Od., 

giutc-|liccm  dTbristhiit  l^ibnrrD. 

A   COLLECTION   OF   ALL  THE   WORKS  OF  THE  FATHERS   OF   THE  CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH   PRIOR  TO   THE   COUNCIL   OF  NICJJA. 

EDITED   BY 

ALEXANDER   EGBERTS,   D.D.,   AND  JAMES   DONALDSON,   LL.D. 

FIRST    YEAR. 

APOSTOLIC  FATHERS,  comprising  Clement's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians; 
Polycarp  to  the  Ephesians;  Martyrdom  of  Polycarp ;  Epistle  of  Barnabas; 
Epistles  of  larnatius  (longer  and  shorter,  and  also  the  Syriac  version)  ;  Mar- 
tyrdom of  Ignatius;  Epistle  to  Diognetus ;  Pastor  of  Hermas;  Papias ; 
Spurious  Epistles  of  Ignatius.     In  One  Volume. 

JUSTIN  MAKTYR;  ATHENAGORAS.     In  One  Volume. 

TATIAN;  THEOPHILUS;  THE  CLEMENTINE  RECOGNITIONS.  In 
One  Volume. 

CLEMENT  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  Volume  First,  comprising  Exhortation  to 
Heathen  ;  The  Instructor ;  and  a  portion  of  the  Miscellanies. 

SECOND    YEAR. 
HIPPOLYTUS,  Volume  First;  Refutation  of  all  Heresies,  and  Fragments 

from  his  Commentaries. 
IREN^US,  Volume  First. 
TERTULLIAN  AGAINST  MARCION. 
CYPRIAN,  Volume  First;  the  Epistles,  and  some  of  the  Treatises. 

THIRD    YEAR. 
IREN^US     (completion);    HIPPOLYTUS     (completion);    FRAGMENTS 

of  Third  Century.     In  One  Volume. 
ORIGEN;  De  Principiis;  Letters;  and  Portion  of  Treatise  against  Celsus. 
CLEMENT  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  Volume  Second;  Completion  of  Miscellanies. 
TERTULLIAN,  Volume  First;  To  the  Martyrs;  Apology;  To  the  Nations, 

FOURTH    YEAR. 
CYPRIAN,     Volume    Second    (completion);     NOVATIAN;     MINUCIUS 

Felix  ;  Fragments. 
METHODIUS  ;  ALEXANDER  OF  LYCOPOLIS ;  PETER  OF  ALEXAN- 

dria;  Anatolius;  Clement  on  Virginity;  and  Fragments. 
TERTULLIAN,  Volume  Second. 
APOCRYPHAL  GOSPELS,  ACTS,  AND  REVELATIONS  ;  comprising  all 

the  very  curious  Apocryphal  Writings  of  the  first  three  Centuries. 

FIFTH     YEAR. 

TERTULLIAN,  Volume  Third  (completion). 

CLEMENTINE  HOMILIES ;  APOSTOLICAL  CONSTITUTIONS.  In 
One  Volume. 

ARNOBIUS. 

DIONYSIUS  ;  GREGORY  THAUMATURGUS  ;  SYRIAC  FRAGMENTS  ; 
In  One  Volume. 

SIXTH     YEAR. 

LACTANTIUS.    Two  Volumes. 

ORIGEN,  Volume  Second  (completion).     12s.  to  Non-Subscribers. 

EARLY  LITURGIES  AND  REMAINING  FRAGMENTS.  9s.  to  Non- 
Subscribers. 

Single  Years  cannot  be  supplied,  unless  to  complete  sets;  but  any  Volume 
may  be  had  separately,  price  10s.  6d., — with  the  exception  of  Okigex,  Vol.  II., 
12s. ;  and  the  Eakly  Liturgies,  9s. 


T.  and  T.   Clark's  FuhUcations . 


In  fmperial  ^vo^  Price  21$.  per  Volume^ 

LAN  G  E'S 

Cantntentarhs  nn  i\]t  @ltr  anir  |l>to  C^st^mcnts. 

Translations  of  the  Commentaries  of  Dr.  Lange  and  Ms  Collalorateurs 
on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

EDITED     BY    DR.    PHILIP    SCHAFF. 

OLD  TESTAMENT,  Eight  Volumes  : 
COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS. 
COMMENTARY  ON  JOSHUA,  JUDGES,  AND  RUTH. 
COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOKS  OF  KINGS. 
COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.     Shortly. 
COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PSALMS. 
COMMENTARY  ON  PROVERBS,  ECCLESIASTES,  AND  THE 

SONG  OF  SOLOMON. 
COMMENTARY  ON  JEREMIAH  AND  LAMENTATIONS. 
COMMENTARY  ON  MINOR  PROPHETS. 

The  other  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  in  active  preparation, 
and  will  be  announced  as  soon  as  ready. 

NEW  TESTAMENT,  Ten  Volumes: 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  MATTHEW. 
COMMENTARY  ON  THE  GOSPELS  OF  ST.  MARK  AND  ST. 

LUKE. 
COMMENTARY  ON  THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  JOHN. 
COMMENTARY  ON  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 
COMMENTARY  ON  THE  EPISTLE   OF   ST.  PAUL  TO   THE 

EOMANS. 
COMMENTARY  ON  THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO  THE 

COEINTHIANS. 
COMMENTARY  ON  THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO  THE 

GALATIANS,  EPHESIANS,  PHILIPPIANS,  and  COLOSSIANS. 
COMMENTARY     ON    THE    EPISTLES    TO    THE    THESSA- 

LONIANS,  TIMOTHY,  TITUS,  PHILEMON,  and  HEBEEWS. 
COMMENTARY    ON    THE    EPISTLES   OF   JAMES,   PETER, 

JOHN,  and  JUDE. 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  REVELATION. 

'  Lange's  comprehensive  and  elaborate  "  Bibelwerk."  .  .  .  We  bailits  pub- 
lication as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  stores  of  our  biblical  literature.' — 
Edinburgh  Review. 

The  price  to  Subscribers  to  the  Foreign  Theological  Library,  St. 
Augustine's  Works,  and  Ante-Nicene  Library,  and  Meyer's  Commen- 
tary on  the  New  Testament,  or  to  Purchasers  of  complete  sets  of  the 
Commentary  (so  far  as  published),  will  be 

FIFTEEN   SHILLINGS   PER  VOLUME. 


10  T.  and  T.  Clark's  PuMicaUons. 

la  Two  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  price  12s., 

BIBLICAL   STUDIES   ON   ST.  JOHN'S 
GOSPEL. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  RUDOLPH  BESSER. 

'We  now  call  attention  to  the  great  merits  of  this  volume.  The 
character  of  tbis  commentary  is  practical  and  devotional.  Tliere  are 
often  very  exquisite  devotional  passage-^,  and  a  vein  of  earnest  piety 
runs  through  the  whole  work.  We  recommend  the  book  most  warmly 
to  all.' — Littrary  Churchman. 


In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  price  6s.,  Third  Edition, 

THE     SINLESSNESS     OF    JESUS: 

An  Evidence  for  Christianity.     By  Dr.  C.  ULLMANN. 

'  Y/e  warmly  recommend  this  beautiful  work,  as  emiuently  fitted  to 
diffuse  among  those  who  peruse  it  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  sinless- 
ness  and  moral  eminence  of  Christ.  The  work  has  beeu  blessed 
already,  and  may  have  its  use  also  to  an  English  public' — British  and 
Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 


In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  price  4s.  6d., 

THE    PROBLEM    OF    EVIL. 

By  ER^'EST  NAYILLE,  late  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Uni- 
versity of  Geneva.     Translated  from  the  French  by  E.  AV. 
Shalders,  B.A. 
'  This  most  ditficult  subject  is  handled  with  a  power  and  mastery  as 
rai-e  as  delightful,  and  with  a  substantial  orthodoxy  not  always  to  be 
looked  for  uu(ier  philosophical  forms  and  methods.     The  book  is  of 
remarkable  weight  an(i  power.  .  .  .  We  give  it  our  Avarmest  recom- 
mendation.'— Literary  Churchman. 


In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.,  Sixth  Edition, 

CHRIS  T^S    SECOND    COMING; 
Will  it  be  Pre-Millennial?    By  Rev.  DAVID  BROWN,  D.D. 

'  This  is,  in  our  judgment,  one  of  the  most  able,  comprehensive,  and 
conclusive  of  the  numerous  works  which  the  millenarian  controversy 
has  called  forth.' — Watchman. 


In  One  Volume,  demy  8vo,  price  9s., 

THE   OLD   CATHOLIC   CHURCH; 

Or,  The  History,  Doctrine,  Worsuip,  and  Polity  of  the 
Christians.     Traced  from  the  Apostolic  Age  to  the  Estab- 
lishment of  the  Pope  as  a  Temporal  Sovereign,  a.d.  755. 
By  W.  D.  KILLEN,  D.D.,  Belfast. 
'An  extraordinary  amount  of  information  has  been  condensed  into 
400  pages  by  the  author,  yet  he  has  succeeded  in  keeping  his  book 
lively  and  interesting.     .     ,     .     Tbe  author  sh  )ws  that   he  has  read 
thorough!}"  and  widrlj',  and  he  gives  the  reisults  of  his  investigation 
in  a  lorm  in  which  they  are  readily  accessible.' — Record. 


T.  and  T.  Claj'k's  Publications.  11 

Junt  published,  in  demy  8yo,  570  pages,  price  IO5.  Go?., 

ittcilrein  JDoufit  anD  Olj^ristian  l^tXitt 

A  Series  of  Apologetic  Lectures  addressed  to 
Earnest  Seekers  after  Truth. 

By  THEODORE   CHRISTLIEB,    D.D., 

UNIVEKSITT  PREACHER  AND  PROFESSOR  OF  THEOLOGY  AT  BONK. 

Translated,  with  the  Author's  sanction,  chiefly  by  the  Rev.  H.  U. 
Weitbrecht,  Ph.D.,  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Kingsbury, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Easton  Royal,  and  Rural  Dean. 


'  We  express  our  unfeigned  admiration  of  the  ability  displayed  in  this  work, 
and  of  the  spirit  of  deep  piety  whicli  pervades  it;  and  whilst  we  commend  it 
to  the  careful  perusal  of  our  readers,  we  heartily  rejoice  that  in  those  days  of 
reproach  and  blasphemy  so  able  a  champiun  has  come  forward  to  contend 
earnestly  for  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints.' — Christian 
Observer. 

'  The  book  is  written  with  a  distinct  aim  of  a  most  important  kind,  viz.  to 
give  to  intelligent  laymen  a  fair  and  full  idea  of  the  present  state  of  the  never- 
ending  controversy  between  doubt  and  Christian  faith.  .  .  .  The  lectures 
are,  in  animation,  in  clearness,  in  skilful  grouping  of  topics,  in  occasional  and 
always  appropriate  eloquence,  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  preachers  of  the  day.' — British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 

'  These  lectures  are  indeed  an  armoury  of  weapons — arms  of  precision  every 
one.  We  have  the  very  highest  admiration  for  them,  and  recommend  them 
warmly  to  our  readers.' — Literary  Churchman. 

'Compact,  firm,  clear,  logical,  and  symmetrical,  may  all  be  said  of  it;  and  it 
is  exhibited  to  the  English  reader  in  a  translation  possessing  peculiar  advan- 
tages, making  it  almost  an  original  work.' — Church  Bells. 

'  We  do  not  hesitate  to  describe  this  as  the  clearest,  strongest,  and  soundest 
volume  of  apologetics  from  a  German  pen  we  have  read.  The  author  takes 
hold  of  the  great  central  and  critical  points  and  principles,  and  handles  them 
with  extraordinary  vigour  and  wisdom.' —  Watchman. 

'  It  is  one  of  the  best  works  on  Chi'istian  Evidences ^as  a  modern  question  to 
be  found  in  any  language  '—Freeman.  \ 


T.  and  T.   Clarh's  Pitblicatiojis. 


Just  published,  in  demy  8vo,  price  12.?., 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PAULINE  EPISTLES. 

By  PATOX  J.  GLOAG,  D.D.,  Minister  of  Galashiels. 

'  This  work  will  commend  itself  to  all  competent  judges,  alike  by  the  can- 
dour and  earnpstness  of  its  spirit,  the  breadth  of  its  learning,  and  the  cogency 
of  its  reasoning.' — Baptist  Magazine. 

'  It  everywhere  bears  the  marks  of  an  impartial  judgment  and  of  thorough 
research.' — New  York  Evangelist. 

'  A  safe  and  complete  guide  to  the  results  of  modern  criticism.  At  the  same 
time  it  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  processes  by  which  those  results  are  arrived  at.' 
— Literary  Churchman. 

BY  THE   SAME   AUTHOR. 
In  Two  Volumes,  demy  8vo,  price  2l5., 

A   CRITICAL   AND   EXEGETICAL 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

'  The  Commentary  of  Dr.  Gloag  I  procured  on  its  first  appearance,  and  have 
examined  it  with  special  care.  For  my  purposes  I  have  found  it  unsurpassed 
by  any  similar  work  in  the  English  language.  It  shows  a  thorough  mastery 
of  the  material,  philology,  history,  and  literature  pertaining  to  this  range  of 
study,  and  a  skill  in  the  use  of  this  knowledge  which  (if  I  have  any  right  to 
judge)  place  it  in  the  first  class  of  modern  expositions.' — H.  B.  Hackett,  D.D., 
Rochester,  America. 

In  Tioo  Volumes,  demy  8vo,  price  21s., 

HISTORY  OF  PROTESTANT  THEOLOGY, 

Particularly   in   Germany,    viewed    according    to    its    Fundamental 
Government,  and  in  connection  with  the  Religious,  Moral,  and 
Intellectual   Life.     Translated   from   the   German  of  Dr.  J.  A. 
DORNER,  Professor  of  Theology,  Berlin.     With  a  Preface  to  the 
Translation  by  the  Author. 
'  This  work,  which  may  be  called  a  History  of  Modern  Theology,  is  one  of 
the  most  important,   interesting,   and  useful  that   Messrs.   Clark  have  ever 
issued.      A  careful  study  of  it  would  systematize  on  the  reader's  mind  the 
whole  round  of  evangelical  truth.     In  fact  it  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  Historical  Theology,  written  on  a  new  plan, — not  in  the  form 
of  the  tabulated  summary,  but  as  traced  in  the  living  history  of  those  whose 
struggles  won  for  us  the  truth,  and  whose  science  formulated  it  for  posterity.' 
— London  Quarterly  Revieic. 

In  One  Vohime,  demy  Svo,  Second  Edition,  price  12s., 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  COUNCILS, 

From  the  Original  Documents,  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea, 
A.D.  325.  By  CHARLES  JOSEPH  HEFELE,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Rottenburg,  formerly  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Tiibingen.  Translated  from  the  German,  and  edited  by  William 
R.  Clark,  M.A.,  Oxou.,  Prebendary  of  Wells  and  Yicar  of 
Taunton. 
'  A  tliorough  and  fair  compendium,  put  in  the  most  accessible  and  intelligent 

form.' — Guardian. 
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Just  published,  in  demy  8vo,  price  5s.  6c7., 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  HEBREW  GRAMMAR. 

WITH   PROGRESSIVE  EXERCISES   IN   READING  AND   WRITING. 

By  a.  B.  DAVIDSON,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Hebrew,  etc.,  in  the  New  College,  Edinburgh. 

'  As  a  system  of  Hebrew  accidence,  within  the  proper  limits  of  the  subject, 
the  book  is  cliaracterized  by  great  completeness  as  well  as  simplicity.  Ease 
has  never  been  purchased  at  the  expense  of  fulness,  and  in  many  cases  matter 
is  given  which  will  be  vainly  sought  for  in  the  larger  book  of  Eodiger.  The 
jmradigms  are  particularly  full  and  good.' — British  and  Foreign  Evangelical 
Review. 

KEIL    AND    DELITZSCH'S 

COMMENTARIES  ON  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

IO5.  Qd.  each  Volume. 

PENTATEUCH,  3  Vols.  (Keil)  ;  JOSHUA,  JUDGES,  and  RUTH, 
1  Vol.  (Keil);  SAMUEL,  1  Vol.  (Keil);  KINGS  and 
CHRONICLES,  1  Vol.  (Keil);  EZRA,  NEHEMIAH,  and 
ESTHER,  1  Vol.  (Keil) ;  JOB,  2  Vols.  (Delitzsch)  ;  PSALMS, 
3  Vols.  (Delitzsch)  ;  SALOMONIC  WRITINGS,  3  Vols.,  in  pre- 
paration (Delitzsch) ;  ISAIAH,  2  Vols.  (Delitzsch) ;  JEREMIAH 
and  LAMENTATIONS,  2  Vols.  (Keil);  EZEKIEL,  2  Vols.,  in 
preparation  (Keil);  DANIEL,  1  Vol.  (Keil);  MINOR  PRO- 
PHETS, 2  Vols.  (Keil). 

'  This  series  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the  biblical  scholar,  and  as  regards 
its  general  execution,  it  leaves  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired.' — Editiburgh 
Review. 

In  One  Volume,  demy  8vo,  ^p^'^'ce  IO5.  6c?., 

THE   DOCTRINE   OF   THE   ATONEMENT, 

As  Taught  by  the  Apostles  ;  or.  The  Sayings  of  the  Apostles  Exegeti- 
cally  expounded.  AVith  Historical  Appendix.  By  Rev.  Professor 
SMEATON. 

BY  THE    SAME   AUTHOR. 
la  One  Volume,  demy  Svo,  Second  Edition,  price  10s.  6d., 

THE   DOCTRINE   OF  THE   ATONEMENT, 

As  Taught  by  Christ  Himself;    or.   The  Sayings  of  Jesus   on  the 
Atonement  Exegetically  Expounded  and  Classified. 

•  The  plan  of  the  work  is  admirable.  A  monograph  and  exegesis  of  our 
Lord's  own  sayings  on  this  greatest  of  subjects  reg^u'ding  Himself  must  needs 
be  valuable  to  all  theologians.  And  the  execution  is  thorough  and  pains- 
taking, exhaustive,  as  far  as  the  completeness  of  range  over  these  subjects  is 
concerned.' — Contemporary  Review. 


IJ^  T.  and  T.  Clark's  PuhlicaUons. 

Just  published,  in  croicn  8ro,  price  7s.  6t/., 

THE    PASTORAL    EPISTLES. 

WITH  INTRODUCTION,  EXPOSITORY  NOTES,  AND  DISSERTATIONS. 
By   PATRICK    FAIRBAIRN,    D.D., 

PRINCIPAL  AND  PROFESSOR  OF   THEOLOGY,  FREE  CHURCH  COLLEGE,  GLASGOW. 

'  We  cordially  recommend  this  work  to  ministers  and  theological  students.' — 
Methodist  Magazine. 

'  We  have  rea<)  no  book  of  his  with  a  keener  appreciation  and  enjoyment 
tlian  that  just  published  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles.'— iVo/Jco/^/br/rtis^. 


In  Tico  Volumes,  demy  8ro,  Fifth  Edition,  price  21s., 

THE  TYPOLOGY   OF  SCRIPTURE, 

Wizbtia  in  Conitutioit  foitlj  lljc  foljcle  ^txlts  d  iht 
By  the   Rev.   PATRICK    FAIRBAIRN,   D.D., 

PRINCIPAL  AND   PROFESSOR  OF    DIVINITY,    FREE   CHURCH   COLLEGE,    GLASGOW. 

'  A  work  fresh  and  comprehensive,  learned  and  sensiltle,  and  full  of  practical 
religious  feeling.' — British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Revitio. 


Just  published,  in  Ttvo  Volumes  8vo,  (Subscription  Price)  14:S., 

CALVINI   IN8TITUTI0  CHRI8TIAN/E  RELIGI0NI8. 

CURAVIT     A.    THOLUGK. 

Tholucli's  edition  of  Calvin  has  been  long  very  scarce,  and  the 
Publishers  have,  with  the  Editor  s  consent,  reprinted  it  carefully  and 
elegantly.  It  contains  Dr.  Tholuck's  chapter  headings  and  very 
complete  indices,  and  the  text  has  been  carefully  printed  from  the 
very  accurate  edition  contained  in  the  Corpus  Reformatorum  ;  so  that, 
in  point  of  completeness  and  accuracy,  it  excels  any  previous  edition, 
and  it  is  also  exceedingly  cheap. 


In  the  Press,  Fourth  Edition, 

THE  TRIPARTITE  NATURE  OF  MAN, 

SPIRIT,    SOUL,    AND    BODY, 

Applied  to  Illustrate  and  Explain  the  Doctrines  of  Original  Sin,  the 
New  Birth,  the  Disembodied  State,  and  the  Spiritual  Body. 

By    Rev   J.    B.    HEARD,   M.A. 

With  an  Appendix  on  the  Fatherhood   of   God. 

'  The  author  has  got  a  striking  and  consistent  theory.  Whether  agreeing 
or  disagreeing  with  that  theory,  it  is  a  book  which  any  student  of  the  Bible 
may  read  with  pleasure.' — Guardian. 
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aHariurtonian  Hcctuits  on  Propljccg,  tSZO  to  X874. 


In  crown  8vo,  price  5s., 

VOICES     OF    THE     PROPHETS. 

Twelve  Lectures  Preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  the 
Years  1870-74,  on  the  Foundation  of  Bishop  Warburton. 

By  EDWARD  HAMILTON  GIFFORD,  D.D., 

Formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Head  Master  of  King 

Edward's  School,  Birmingham;  Eector  of  Walgrave,  Honorary  Canon 

of  Worcester,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  London. 

In  crown  8vo,  price  4s., 

AIDS    TO    THE    STUDY    OF    GERMAN 
THEOLOGY. 


In  crown  8vo,  price  6s., 

APOLOGETIC    LECTURES   ON  THE   MORAL 

TRUTHS   OF   CHRISTIANITY. 

By  C.  E.  LUTHARDT,  D.D.,  Leipsic. 

By  the  same  Author,  Second  Edition,  in  crown  8vo,  6s., 

APOLOGETIC   LECTURES  ON  THE  SAVING 
TRUTHS   OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

By  the  same  Author,  Third  Edition,  in  crown  8vo,  price  Gs., 

THE    FUNDAMENTAL    TRUTHS    OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 

'  We  do  not  know  any  volumes  so  suitable  in  these  times  for  young  men 
entering  on  life,  or,  let  us  say,  even  for  thn  library  of  a  pastor  called  to  deal 
with  such,  than  the  three  volumes  of  this  series.  We  commend  the  whole  of 
them  with  tlie  most  cordial  satisfaction.  They  are  altogether  quite  a  specialty 
in  our  literature.' —  Weekly  Review. 


16  T.  cj'  T.   Clark's  PiMications. 

In  Oue  Volume,  fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.  6d.,  Thirtieth  Thousand, 

COMFORT     IN     AFFLICTION. 

A  Series  of  Meditations. 

By  the  late  JAMES  BUCHANAN,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity, 

New  College,  Edinburgh. 

By  the  same  Author, 

In  One  Volume,  fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.  6d.,  Ninth  Edition, 

IMPROVEMENT     IN     AFFLICTION. 

Being  a  Practical  Sequel  to  the  above. 

'  Dr.  Buchanan  has  done  well  in  giviug  to  the  world  these  "  medita- 
tions." .  .  .  The  language  throughout  is  refined,  and  even  elegant, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  vein  of  earnestness  running  through 
the  whole  that  cannot  fail  to  render  it  productive  of  good.  Deep 
matters  are  reverently  and  thoughtfully  dealt  with;  and,  without  any 
affectation  of  undue  superiority,  the  author  contrives  to  impart  a  large 
measure  of  sound  practical  advice.' — John  Bull. 


In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  price  5s.,  Third  Edition, 

GOTTHOLD^S     EMBLEMS; 

Or,  Invisible  Things  understood  by  Things  that  are  Made. 
By  CHRISTIAN  SCPvIVER,   Minister  of   Magdeburg  in 
1671.    Translated  from  the  Twenty-eighth  German  Edition. 
'  It  is  a  book  for  all  men,  from  the  beggar  on  his  pallet  of  straw  to 
the  prince  upon  his  throne.     With  a  strangely  childish  eye  and  charm- 
ing lip,  Scriver  leads  us  forth  into  nature  as  into  a  vault  of  mirrors, 
from   which   the   image   of    God  everywhere   shines   forth.'— C/erica/ 
Journal. 

Cheap  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  crown  Svo,  price  6s., 

FRIEDRICH  WILHELM   KRUMMACHER: 

An  Autobiography.     Edited  by  his  Daughter,  and  Translated 

by  Rev.  M.  G.  Easton,  M.A.     Second  Edition,  revised, 

with  a  New  Biographical  Supplement  by  the  Editor,  and  a 

Preface  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cairns,  Berwick. 

'This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  autobiograyliies ;  thoroughly 

German,   but  simple,  loviug,  and  faithful,  abounding  in  sketches   of 

well-kuown  literary  and  theological  characters,  and  rich  in  spiritual 

thought  and  experience.'— ^ecorc/. 


In  One  Volume,  crown  Svo,  price  5s.,  Third  Edition, 

LIGHT     FROM     THE     CROSS: 
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